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18 Pictures 
Free With a Subscription 


ghee one phaeg-s0e in full colors of oil paint- 
ings by Lynn Bogue Hunt—18 prints, show- 
ing 37 species—the finest collection of pictures of 
American game birds we have ever seen. {| This 
page in three colors does not even attempt to pre- 
sent them accurately, but only to show their 
nature. {| They are genuinely beautiful, true works 
of art. { They measure 13 x 141% inches, an ideal 
size for the walls of home, office or club. {| Each 
picture has on its back a description of the game 
bird it portrays written by Edward Howe Forbush, 
Ornithologist of the State of Massachusetts. 


The Entire Set of Eighteen Pictures 


FREE 


with a 2 Years’ Subscription for 


America’s Magazine for the Outdoorsman 


FOR ONLY $5.00* 


(The regular subscription price is $2.50 per year) 


Or, 18 pictures and a 1 year’s subscription for $3.25,* 
making the pictures cost you 75c. 


*Add $1, if in Europe, Asia or Africa 


If you do not consider these the finest set of Game Pictures you’ve 
ever seen, return them and your money will be gladly refunded. 


Address: 578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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DEPENDABILITY 


.forged in the white heat 
of gruelling competition 


Eleven new world’s records... Six na- 
tional championships . . 
petitive time in outhonel history . 
Speed that sweeps competition aside.. 
Speed that shatters old marks. A year of 
triumph for Johnson Sea-Horse Motors! 

This outstanding performance—the 
greatest showing ever made by an out- 
board motor—is of great significance 
to you, a sportsman, because it is most 
convincing proof of stamina and re- 
liability, prime requisites 
of a motor used for hunt- 
ing and fishing. 

Probably you never will 
demand speed of close to 
50 miles an hour. But you 
canrightfully expect greater 
reliability, surer perform- 
ance,more satisfactory year- 
after-year service from the 
outboard that has proved its 
supremacy in motordom’s 
most critical laboratory— 


, Senene com- . 


ue 


iy COMPANY, 1011 Persh- 


speed competition. Racing crowds years 
of ordinary service into fleeting minutes 
ofterrific stress and strain. Under Speed’s 
microscope faulty design becomes 
quickly apparent. Unworthy materials 
falter and fail beneath Speed’s merciless 
pressure. 

Consider these facts before you buy 
an outboard motor. Choose the Johnson 
Sea-Horse because it offers you the ut- 
most in proved dependability. 

Write for the beautiful 
color-catalog illustrating 
all Sea-Horse models—11, 
to 32 hp.—and Johnson 
Boats. No obligation. 

JOHNSON MOTOR 


ing Road, Waukegan, III. 
In Canada: Canadian John- 
son Motor Co., Ltd., Peter- 
boro, Ont. World’s Largest 
Manufacturer of Outboard 
Motors and Matched Units. 


JOHNSON 


MATCHED UNITS 


SEA-HORSES £ BOATS 
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THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. F-1, AKRON, OHIO 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me your Pocket Catalog No. 149. 





This Coupon Brings You 


FREE a Copy 


of this Famous Guide 
to Fishing... 


TELLS ALL ABOUT 
FISHING AND THE 
TACKLE REQUIRED 


Fully Describes 
51 Leading 


Pflueger 
: MEDALIST 
Game Fish tes 
for Trout and Salmon 

Right and Left 
As a gift for the New Year, accept Hand Models 
with our compliments a copy of SIZES: $5.00 
Pflueger’s Pocket Catalog No. 149 to $12.00 


—an enlarged edition — packed 
with facts that mean better sport, A 
better luck and added pleasure in your fish- 
ing. Send the coupon today. 


THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING CO. 
AKRON FISHING TACKLE WORKS, INC. 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Fishing Tackle in the U. S. 
Dept. F-1 E. A. Pflueger, President Akron, Ohio 


PFLUEGER 


Pflueger 
FISHING TACKLE a 
Leaders Since 18604 Ideal for Light Surf Casting 
and Similar Fishing 


Free Spool . . . Full 
Quadruple Multiplying 


Great Line Capacity 


6 9 12 thread 
420 255 190 yards 


No. 2915 Polished Nickel . . . . 88.00 
No. 2955 Satin Nickel Silver. . . 9.00 






Pflueger A tlapac Reel 


Size4/0 . .. $ 65.00 





PFLUDGER 
CrisnncfQUpreme Pree.—3 #2500 Size6/0.... 85.00 
TTD Size9/0 . . . . 100.00 
LEVEL WIND — ANTI-BACK-LASH Has earned an enviable position yap Salt b mayer 
Each succeeding year adds to the host of Anglers who own and Anglers. . . Designed especially for taking o 
dates the Supreme their favorite reel. Swordfish, Sailfish, Tuna, Tarpon, Barracuda, etc. 
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In The Heart Of The 
Chesapeake Bay Country 


OAKLEY BEACH 
HOTEL 


Cambridge, Maryland 
Complete facilities for 
Duck Shooting Parties 
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DUCK SHOOTING 


Dorchester County, Md. 
McKetts Point SHootine Lopce 
400 acres, 5 miles of shore, 7 blinds. All accommodated 
at farm this year. I furnish Guide, Blinds, Boats, Live 
Stools, Wood Stools. Shoot each day of week | 

Sunday. Fee $10 per man. Ducks Nov. 1 to Feb. 
Board $2.50 per man. Plenty of quail, Nov. 10. Write 
reservations. Harry M. Darrah, Toms River, N. J. 








Hazard’s Island Rod & Gun Club, Ine. 


located on Chesapeake Bay on Tangier 
Sound, E. S. Md., offers the best gunning 
for wild ducks, geese and brant. Rates 
$10.00 per day, including clubhouse, ex- 
perienced guides, live decoys, baited blinds, 
etc. Make Reservations Now. 


0. Ray Carver, Sec. Box 404, Salisbury, Md. 
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The smart shops, the- 
atres, art center, busi- 
ness, financial and pro- 
fessional districts are 
reached quickly and 
conveniently from The 
Ambassador. It is inthe 
Social Center on one 
of the world’s most 
famous thoroughfares. 


=, YORK 


Sigh, PARK AVENUE 


AT Sist STREET 


ATLANTIC CITY- PALM BEACH - LOS ANGELES 


























"ALASKA" 


Bag A Big Brown Bear! 


Hunt big game next Spring and bag the 
most prized of trophies. Get your Kodiak Bear 
—the world’s largest flesh eater—found only 
in Alaska. Make plans NOW for 1931 season. 

Also Fall kunts for Kenai Moose, Chickaloon 
Sheep, Caribou, Goat, Grizzly and Glacier 
Bear. We operate in all parts of Central, 
Western and Southwestern Alaska. Everything 
furnished. Our fifth year of operation. Write 
for folder. 


Hunting trips and expeditions to fit any purse! 
Expeditions to the Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes. 


Alaska Guides, Inc. 


Andy Simons, Field Manager 


Box F nchorage, Alaska 








ALASKA SUPER WONDERLAND 


A Sportsman’s paradise for big Game hunting and 
Motion picture Camera, to secure The Big Brown, 
Grizzly, Glacier and various color of Black Bears. 
Moose, Sheep, Goat, Caribou, Black and Gray Timber 
Wolves, also upland Birds, and Fishing unsurpassed 
in variety. References from well known Sportsmen 
in the States. 


CON MILLER, Licensed Guide 
McCarthy Alaska 











THE BIENESTAR 


An American owned and managed hotel. 
The winter home of ducks and geese. 
A perfect climate, no frosts and the 
most wonderful salt water fishing in 
North America 
GOLF — TENNIS 
SWIMMING 


Write for booklet 


HOTEL BIENESTAR 
Los Mochis, Sinaloa, Mex. 











SPORTSMEN 


r place along the coast to be sure of a good bag. of 
ow e also have good English 


perty 
Modern set up battery if desi ) 
die of Currituck Sound. Good roads from Norfolk. Va., or Snowden, 
N. C. Food excellent. Beds good. = tric Lights, ‘Telegraph and 
Long Distance Phone in house. references which is very im- 
portant. Best to make reservations as yearly as possible. Season, No- 
ember. December and January. 


este: S GAME PRESERVE 


Waterlily P. Currituck Sound, N. C. 





PLUMLEY’S CAMP 


Long Lake, Hamilton Co., New York 


FOR SALE 


On account of retiring from business I am 
offering the Plumley Camp property for sale. 
58 acres of forest land. Good hunting and fish- 
ing. Description and terms on application. 








KODIAK GRIZZLY 
Moose, mountain sheep, mountain goat, caribou, great 
Alaska brown bear and black bear. BOOK NOW for 


spring bear —_ in April or May 1931. Last spring 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Barr killed seven Kodiak grizz- 


lies in eleven Gays for the State Museum of Illinois 
on our May hunt. Two week hunts at prices you can 
afford. We furnish everything. 


KODIAK GUIDES ASSN. Box F. Kodiak, Alaska 











SPORTSMEN SHOOT 


Canvasback, Redhead, Geese and Quail 
Best duck and goose shooting on Currituck Sound. 
Live geese and duck decoys. Experienced guides. 
First class rigs and accommodations. Ladies may be 
entertained as well as gents. Excellent board at 
reasonable rates. On the —— Currituck Sound. 


Season Nov. Ist to Feb. 
Write or wire for ‘ciisibiaieni 
ERT S. GRIGGS 


A 
Wild Goose Park Point Harbor, N. C. 














HAMPTON LODGE 


Waterlily, P. 0. Currituck Sound, N. C. 


An exclusive Lodge well known by sportsmen from all 
over this country. Many guests will visit us this 
season who have been here each year since the Lodge 
was established. Good Goose and Duck shooting, 
especially Canvasback. Excellent guides with good 
rigs. Hot and cold water bath. Write immediately if 
you wish to reserve one of the few vacancies we have 
open this season. We supply all kinds of wild duck 
foods for propagation 





OZARKS 


FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, fishing, 

hunting, trapping, canoeing, bathing; adapted to 

fruit, poultry, vacation or permanent home. 

$125.00; $5.00 down; $5.00 monthly. 
HERMAN HUBBARD 

251 Grossman Bldg. Kansas City, Kansas 
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“Ina 
private 
park of 

long-leaf 
pine” 


Automatic Fire Sprinklers Throughout 


| A&&4 PINE FOREST INN £24" 


AND COTTAGES 
Open January 1 
SUMMERVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
“The Flower Town” 
Excellent Quail and Dove Shooting. 
Good Woodcock and Wild Turkey Hunting. 


Every facility for hunters—good dogs, 
saddle horses, kennels for privately owned dogs. 


TWO EXCELLENT GOLF COURSES — GRASS GREENS 





Frank M. Hunt, Manager 








AIKEN, S. C. <0 mites) 


1500 acres, quail, rabbits, log cabins with fire- 
places, 5’ log folding grill, etc., clear spring 
brooks, fish pond. Ideal for secluded estate, 
preserve. $25 per acre. Send for details. Get 
away from 

“First it rained then it blew 

Then it friz and then it snew’’ weather. 
G. F. ARCHER CHELSEA-on-HUDSON, N.Y. 











Night-sleeners each way O. P. 
ful Fishing Resort. Booklets. See former advs. this paper. 
Hotel WACHAPREAGUE, Wachapreague, E.S.Va. 





(Ocean side) 


Ducking Season ..'‘/:, 


. & Norfolk Ex. Wonder- 





FLORIDA GAME PRESERVES 


For sale or lease by the owners in large 
or small tracts. Wide variety. 
Reasonable prices. 


FLORIDA INDUSTRIAL CO. 
Lake Placid, Fla. 











QUAIL—DOVE 
WILD TURKEY 


Fine hunting and excellent Hotel 

accommodations. Dogs—guides— 

horses and automobiles furnished. 
Tue Carona Hore, Summerville, S. C. 
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WENTY acres each cleared and woods- 
land, four hundred of marsh and two 
hundred more of riparian rights. Six-room 
farm house. Five-room club house. Dock 
and boat house. Boat channel from broad- 
water through marsh to dock. Less than two 
miles to railroad and through highway. A 
more ideal waterfowl and fishing club prop- 
erty would be hard to find. Of the couple 
now living in club house, the man is a good 
guide and his wife, a splendid cook. This is 
a rare opportunity........................$11,000.00 


Other bargains in our Booklet “C” 


WHITELAW and WHITELAW 


(Eastern Shore) Virginia 








SPORTSMEN 
COME TO CURRITUCK SOUND 


for good battery shooting. Live and wooden 
decoys—new house with electric light, run- 
ning water and telephone. Excellent cooking, 
competent guides. Shooting looks fine for 
this season. Am experienced in planting nat- 
ural duck food for better duck shooting. Write 
or wire reservations. R. D. ROBERTS, CUR- 
RITUCK SOUND, WATERLILY, N. C. 























GULF SPRING LODGE 


SPORTSMAN’S Parapise. On Gulf in an unexploited 
section abounding in fresh and salt water fish, Quail, 
Duck, some Turkey, Deer and Bear, experienced 
guides. Lodge recently modernized. If you want com- 
fort, good cooking, old fashioned hospitality, hunting, 
fishing, boating, swimming, Miniature Golfing, Shuf- 
fle Boarding and full worth of your money, then spend 
your vacation at Gulf Spring Lodge. Now under new 
management. Send for free Booklet. Our charges are 
reasonable. Place your reservation at once with 
8S. A. Glass, Mgr., Hudson, Pasco (o., Fla. 





THE MEYER HOTEL 


Comfort, Texas (established 37 years) 


Summer and winter resort. Fishing, bathing and 
hunting. One of the most picturesque places in the 
Hill Country situated along Cypress Creek and the 
beautiful Guadalupe River, fifty miles northwest of 
San Antonio. Meals unsurpassed. Rates upon appli- 
cation. Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Ellenberger, Proprietors. 


On the Highway to California 











Ashley Place—Hunting Preserve | 


Quail, doves, turkeys and other wild game on 
11,500 acres of some of the best hunting grounds 
in South Carolina. Quail is our specialty. 
Located 30 miles from Augusta, Ga., and 
Aiken, S. Carolina. Write for descriptive folder 
and prices— 


Joseph Ashley Ellenton, S. C. 








Attention Sportsman 


Two 6000 acre tracts of land in the coastal region 
of South Carolina with abundance of quail, dove, 
some turkey and deer and could be made excellent 
duck shooting by repairing old mill dam, good set- 
tlements and fine growth of young pine timber, 
wonderful farming lands, come and see it, and take 
a hunt. Apply to, 
r. Jno. F. Coreman, Varnville, S. C. 
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~ CANADIAN LANDS — ; . 


Seized and Sold for Taxes 4 
$47 buys 13 acres Summer Camp Site ¢ 
$77 buys 25 acres near Lake : 
$90 buys 50 acres choice property ¢ 
$216 buys 79 acres 4 mile sea front ¢ 
$263 buys 42 acres lake front : 
$360 buys 300 acres game preserve , 


Our 14th annual list just issued in the form of a 
20-page booklet describes the above and many other q 
choice properties offered at tax sale prices. The 
amount quoted is the full price asked, perfect title, ¢ 
no mortgage. Beautifully situated hunting and fish- ¢ 
ing camps where there is real sport. Summer cot- ¢ 
tage sites; heavily wooded acreages in Muskoka, ¢ 
Highlands of Ontario, and the New North; also § 
farms in Ontario, New Brunswick, Quebec, Prairie 
Provinces and British Columbia. Now is the time 
to invest in Canada’s minerals, forests and farms. 4 
Small monthly payments if desired. Don’t delay, ¢ 
write to-day for free booklet with full explanation. 


TAX SALE SERVICE 
Room 604 72 Queen St., W. 
Toronto, Canada 
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Duck, Goose and Brant Shooting 
On Sinepuxent Bay, Md. 


From ten well baited points. Live decoys. Large, 
comfortable club house, private rooms, electric lights. 
Everything furnished except guns and ammunition. 
Rates $10.00 per day. 

NORTH BEACH GUN CLUB 


D. Frank Parsons, Sec. Phone 1803F31 





Pittsville, Maryland 
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Currituck Sound, N 


-C. 
Canvasback — Redhead — Geese — Quail 


This part of the Sound for Canvasback and Redhead. 


Our guides 


r 


know where to rig out. Our sportsmen 


eturn year after year. Comfortable rooms and _ beds, 


with bath and electric light. Food unsurpassed. Reser- 


vations. 


November Ist to February 1st—References. 
Telephone or telegraph Harbinger N. C. 
SAWYER’S LODGE, SPOT, N.C., G. C. SAWYER, Prop. 
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HUNTER’S 
PARADISE 


eee PLENTIFUL GAME-— 


SUN-DRENCHED 
CLIMATE 


AUGUSTA is the hunter’s paradise. 
Quail, dove, duck, woodcock, snipe, 
wild turkey, fox, coon and ‘possum 
abound in hunting preserves that cover 
thousands of acres. And daylong sun- 
shine that permits all-winter enjoy- 
ment of the sport without the rigors 
of other sections. 


Championship dogs are available, 


and for those who enjoy trap shooting, 
the facilities of the Augusta Gun Club 
are open to all visitors. 


The finest winter golf in America. 


Four courses, three with grass greens. 


Augusta is famed for her great, 


metropolitan resort hotels, for good 
food and congenial companionship. 
Write today to Chamber of Com- 
merce, Augusta, Georgia, or any of 
the following hotels. 


Bon Arr-VANDERBILT HOTEL 
Forrest Hiiits-Ricker Hore. 
PARTRIDGE INN 
RICHMOND HOTEL 


ugusta 


GEORGIA 











“More Game”’ 


William B. Greeley 


CARRYING ON 


HE sudden death of Carlos Avery 

on October 5th is one of those poig- 

nant pages shrouded in the gloom 

of a real loss. Aside from the deep- 
er feelings which news of his passing 
brought to thousands who knew Mr. Av- 
ery, there is the knowledge of a purely 
material gap lamentable to every sports- 
man and lover of the out-of-doors. 

President of the American Game Pro- 
tective Association, Mr. Avery was con- 
sidered a preeminent authority on con- 
servation. Since giving up the editorship 
of a country newspaper many years ago 
to devote his life to the protection and res- 
toration of game resources, he had striven 
in this field tirelessly and effectively. 

Now Mr. Avery’s judgment is beyond 
.the reach of those who called upon it 
daily. Now the great name that appeared 
above these two pages and many others 
does so no longer. Now a quiet voice has 
vanished from the speakers of a million 
radios. 

Yet Mr. Avery’s efforts were so thor- 
ough that he left his task readily assum- 
able by others to carry on—if not with the 
same skill, at least with the blessing of 
his own career’s invaluable bequests; and 
if not with the same boundless inspira- 
tion, at least with a zeal which even the 
story of his death imparted. For, adding 
an appropriate touch of completeness, a 
logical finis, the last act of Mr. Avery’s 
life was the feeding of wild birds near his 
home at Rockville Center, Long Island. 

William B. Greeley, leading New York 
lawyer and conservationist, will serve as 
acting president until the election in De- 
cember, when another name of national 
prominence in conservation will succeed 
that of Carlos Avery. Mr. Greeley, native 
of New Hampshire, graduate of Dart- 
mouth, grew up with a love for forests 
and wild life. The vacation periods of his 
busy career have been spent, as far as 
possible, in the open. His experiences early 
convinced him of the necessity for conser- 
vation, not only that those of his own 
generation might enjoy the privilege of 
going afield with rod and gun, but that 
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there might be something left for genera- 
tions to come. 

Joining the Camp Fire Club of America 
in 1907, he became a member of the Con- 
servation Committee and later its chair- 
man, a position which he has held since 
1915. His activities have brought him into 
close contact with the conservation organ- 
izations of the country. He is a member 
of the Board of Directors and Executive 
Committee of the National Parks Associa- 
tion, member of the Board of Directors 
of the American Forestry Association, and 
for many years has been a Director of 
the American Game Protective Associa- 
tion. 

Because of his affection for Mr. Avery, 
his interest in the work of the Association, 
and his belief that it performs a service 
not performed in like degree by any other 
association in the country, Mr. Greeley 
has stepped into the breach. He has urged 
the earnest support of all members, that 
the task so ably begun by John B. Burn- 
ham and carried on by Carlos Avery may 
continue to deserve the gratitude of those 
who find pleasure in the out-of-doors. 


AMERICAN GAME POLICY 


HE imperative need of establishing 

a national game policy and efforts 
toward adopting such a policy occupied 
much of the time of the seventeenth an- 
nual American Game Conference, held 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City, on December Ist and 2nd. A tentative 
policy was submitted by the American 
Game Policy Committee. This offering 
was the result of two or more years of in- 
tensive study and research by the members 
of this committee. 

The theme of the Conference this year 
was largely that of a national game 
policy. It is felt on all sides that once a 
definite policy is adopted, conservation 
will move forward rapidly in this coun- 
try. Certainly conservationists will have 
a guide to point the way, and much con- 
structive work is expected to grow out 
of this direction alone. The tentative pol- 
icy was distributed in advance of the Con- 
ference, and profound discussion followed 
on the floor. Such changes as were 
deemed proper by the Conference were 
made in the policy before it was finally 
adopted. 

Although the Conference was dom- 
inated by efforts to adopt a national game 
policy, there were two other subjects that 
were extremely important. One was a sym- 
posium on research results into game dis- 
eases, propagation and other problems af- 
fecting wild life. The other was an open 
forum on problems arising from all 
phases of wild life conservation and ad- 
ministration. This forum was held primar- 
ily for the benefit of all game conservation 
department officials. Here the officials 
were asked to submit their hardest prob- 
lems, and all others were expected to help 
solve them. It is expected that the inter- 
change of information on various difficult 
problems which congern game commis- 
sioners will result in the solution of many 
of them. For instance, one commissioner 
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may have been confronted by a problem 
years previous and solved it, and yet the 
information has not been passed on, prin- 
cipally because no one asked for it. 

Papers on the regular program of the 
two days’ session embraced fundamentals 
and brought the tenor of the Conference 
toward establishing a solid and practical 
basis for future work. Speakers of na- 
tional note and moving pictures of con- 
structive conservation work were features 
of the annual banquet on the closing night. 
Although the Conference is one of repre- 
sentatives of many national! and interna- 
tional organizations, the general public 
was invited to attend and participate in 
the discussions. The object of the Con- 
ference is to get all view-points bearing 
upon wild-life conservation. 


PLANTING DUCKS 


ERE is a strange tale wherein plant- 
ers expect to reap something entirely 
different from what they sow. 

The extraordinary sight of men armed 
with mysterious seeds, sowing their crops 
in quite an unorthodox fashion over the 
water of lakes, ponds, streams, mud flats 
and brackish bays, may soon astound the 
eye. But even so, your curiosity may elicit 
from one of the planters a reply still more 
astounding to the ear. “We're planting 
ducks.” 

And that, with certain reservations and 
elaborations, will be the truth. 

Most sportsmen are not only familiar 
with but have practiced methods helpful 
in conserving the supply of ducks. They 
have kept inside of bag limits and outside 
of rest days and refuges. But for the first 
time they appear to be taking serious in- 
terest in planting permanent duck foods. 

After examining the culinary prefer- 
ences of various species, the Ohio Con- 
servation Division recently announced a 
list of the best foods, and obtained a fav- 
orable promise of action from hunters of 
the state. The practice should spread and 
gain momentum, for increasing the yield 
of favorite foods and the number of win- 
tering waters would mean, literally, “plant- 
ing ducks.” The gradual disappearance of 
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properly equipped waterfowl areas is one 
of the worst threats to wild duck hunting. 

Food planting would not only aid in 
solving this problem, but would distribute 
the flights more widely. Causing the flights 
to spread over new areas, as opposed to 
their congregation in a few popular win- 
tering spots, would no doubt result in a 
condition more advantageous to both ducks 
and hunters. 

The better foods, as announced by the 
Ohio experts, are wild celery, wild sago, 
wild duck millet, wapato or duck potato, 
and wild rice. 

Wild sago is perhaps the best all-round 
duck food that can be planted. It grows 
submerged, best in slightly alkaline or 
hard fresh waters and ponds. Its seed 
clusters are eaten greedily by mallard, 
teal and widgeon, and its tubers by can- 
yasback and redhead. 

Wild rice is a food for all wild ducks. 
Mallard, teal, canvasback, redhead, widge- 
on, pintail and coot will fly many miles 
for it. Planted in about three feet of 
water, it thrives best in fresh-water 
streams and lakes and ponds that have a 
current and which do not change more 
than two feet in depth during the year. 

Wapato, or duck potato, is a fresh- 
water plant liked by all waterfowl and 
especially by mallards. It grows best in 
water from one to two feet deep or in 
mud flats and marshes, and also provides 
shelter for food and game fish. 

For -the slightly brackish waters of bays 
and nooks wild celery is an excellent food 
to plant. It grows submerged, and will 
attract every species of ducks and geese, 
as well as game fish. 

Wild duck millet is a food relished by 
all puddle ducks, including mallard, teal, 
pintail, widgeon and coot. It thrives best 
in lowlands, mud flats and lakes, and ponds 
that lower in the summer. 

Any hunter interested in “planting 
ducks” will obtain ready assistance from 
his state game department. 


COOT IS GASTRONOMIC 


HE coot, derisively dubbed mud-hen, 

is a much maligned waterfowl—ma- 
ligned but not hunted. It is a case of dis- 
honor being protection, a situation with 
which Mister Coot appears to be content. 
At least, reports from indignant hunters 
to this office and to the various game com- 
missioners would lead to such a belief. 
The lowly tribe is said to be living off 
the fat of the water, multiplying to over- 
abundance and seriously competing in the 
wild ducks’ not too-well stocked larder. 
Since the coot is protected under the 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act, the United 
States Bureau of Biological Survey has 


made an investigation. Just how inti- 
mate this was can be judged from its 
report. 


The Bureau announces that in ignoring 
the coot the good people of America are 
overlooking a delectable gastronomic 
prize. 

‘To avoid hunting the coot on the sup- 
position that it is not good to eat is un- 
justifiable.” The Bureau leads the defense 
with an offensive. “Coots skinned and 
broiled are excellent eating, and skinning 
them is not difficult. In many localities 
where wild ducks are plentiful and are 
hunted by strangers, the lowly coot is 


prized for home consumption. If sports- 
men will take the legal limit of coots a 
few times in the season, they will have 
something worth while from a gastro- 
nomic viewpoint, and they will also aid in 
reducing to proper proportions the num- 
bers of this species.” 

There! Now that you are convinced on 
that score, it should be easy to convince 
yourself that they are good hunting. 


GAME CAFETERIAS 


HE cafeteria idea for game birds has 

definitely revealed the fact that there 
are beings who can eat corn off the cob 
though toothless. It seems that after the 
serve-yourself system of feeding wild birds 
through the winter became popular, cer- 
tain experimenters rather dubiously dis- 
tributed whole ears of corn, impaling them 
on spikes protruding from boards on the 
ground or tying them to undergrowth. 
They were afraid that the quail, espe- 
cially, would be unable to master the larger 
grains. 

Surveys now disclose that quail not 
only attack even the largest grains with 
relish, but find greater strength and sat- 
isfaction in corn on the cob than in any 
other fare so far served. To many of us 
this seems only human. But further re- 
flection reminds us that cafeterias have 
always encouraged skill in choosing the 
largest helpings. 


COUNT THE GAME 


ACRILEGE it may seem—like so many 

modern twists. But there it is, staring 
us in the face. Golf, that comparatively 
new sport in which men bounce balls at 
holes in the turf and then pause to mark 
their score on tally cards, has been asked 
to contribute one of its practices to the 
oldest sport known to man—that game in 
which men stalk free and wild in pursuit 
of live and elusive targets. 

And believe it or not, this practice is 
none other than the business-like touch 
of the stop-and-tally system. 

What! Must hunting, too, fall into line 
with systems? 

The answer, unfortunately, is yes. Too 
many shots have gone unrecorded in the 
past, too many forests and even water 
areas destroyed without thought of con- 


sequences. Hence the newest thing in 
scientific research has of necessity devel- 
oped to determine how best to conserve 
and restore the nation’s game resources, as 
well as the nation’s health, evenness of 
rainfall, safety from storm and flood, and 
other benefits now linked with the out- 
of-doors. 

In the important project of recreating 
ideal conditions for game, scientists have 
suggested the use of tally cards as one 
way in which hunters may help them an- 
alyze existing needs. The hunters of Michi- 
gan have been the first to agree to tally 
the number of birds seen and shot, where, 
how found, whether in wood, marsh, field 
or swamp and other informative data. 

The value of this being apparent to 
all sportsmen, it now remains only for 
them to look on the brighter aspect of the 
system and what it promises. Just think 
how many more stories you could swap 
around the old camp fire if you were able 
to refer to a dozen tally cards! 


HUNTERS FIGHTING FOR 
HIGHER TAX 


RGANIZED hunters and fishermen 

of New Jersey are planning to go 
in force before the next session of the 
state legislature to seek an increase in 
hunting and fishing license fees. Here is 
the unusual spectacle of hundreds of men 
clamoring for a higher tax upon their own 
pleasure. 

Enthusiasm for higher license costs has 
become practically unanimous in New 
Jersey, according to reports from that 
state, and is said to be inspired by the 
better hunting and fishing conditions re- 
sulting from a similar move of sportsmen 
several years ago, when they added 50 
cents to the fees. 

Increased game distribution made possi- 
ble by the new funds has given New Jer- 
sey an abundance of wild life this season. 
The Board of Fish and Game Commission- 
ers might perhaps lay claim to a new 
year’s record for game propagation after 
releasing 25,000 ring-necked pheasants 
and 15,000 Western rabbits in addition to 
its other restoration projects. 

The still larger returns will not only 
provide more fish and game, but will pur- 
chase long-term leases upon cheap lands 
to be used for public hunting grounds. 
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Cultivated Quail 


Where birds are more plentiful than they ever were before 


T came to pass that in the darkness of 

a wild winter night three gunners— 

Mister Nash, the Sniper and Marse 

Evelyn—scrambled down from the 
local at a dilapidated station in a tiny 
village far below the Mason and Dixon 
line. An undefined and somewhat pudgy 
portion of the contiguous blackness be- 
came gently animate and fell upon bags 
and gun-cases with an enveloping gesture, 
meanwhile emitting deep, throaty sounds 
of pleasure. 

Before his vision had become adjusted 
to the gloom, the Sniper found himself 
and his friends being herded and coaxed 
into a rude farm wagon, where they were 
seated on boards laid across the wagon- 
box—the simple, typical shooting-wagon 
of a generation ago, now vanished, except 
in out-of-the-way corners, in favor of the 
unromantic ramshackle automobile. How 
good it seemed to ride in a real wagon 
again! And another thing, the ancient 
conveyance was an assurance of plentiful 
game—of a region so remote as to be in- 
accessible to the impatient automobile and 
the swarms of rag-tag pot-hunters who 
have ravished many a rich shooting- 
ground with the aid of 
gasoline. 

“Yas, suh! Yas, 
suh! Heah us is! Me 
an’ de mules! Us ain’t 
never missedatrainyit! / 
How yo’ is, Marse Ev- 
elyn? How do, Mistuh . 
Nash? Sholy am pleas- 
ed to greet you, suh!” / 

This last was to the 
Sniper in acknowledg- 
ment of the introduc- 
tion. Jack accompanied the spoken senti- 
ment with a bob of his head and a pull 
at the brim of his shapeless old hat. 
“Whoa, mules! Lemme git de bags in, 
racin’ blood, an’ us’ll be off !” 

Presently all was ready, and Jack shook 
out the ribbons, swung the gad, and threw 
off the brakes in perfect Hyde Park man- 
ner. The mules, responding, swung into 
an easy, slack-jointed shuffle as the equi- 
page rattled down the dirt road, past the 
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scattered houses of the village and out 
into the quiet country. 

“Um humph!” said Jack then, in reply 
to an eager question. He now appeared 
satisfied that, for the time being, his ani- 
mals contemplated no wicked mutiny, and 
he allowed himself to relax his vigilant 
attention to their gait and pace. “Sholy is 
plenty o’ buhds! Ain’t no one bothe’d ’em 
a-tall. Walk anywhar in de fiel’ or runs, 
an’ it’s jes’ one long roar. De dawgs all 
right, too—'ceptin’ ol’ Joe got a tech o’ 
mange. Look like he gwine ter be as bald 
as a mud turtle ifn de medicine Marse 
Evelyn sent down don’t clinch dat dawg’s 
bristles right soon now! But bald er kiv- 
ered, ol’ Joe gwine ter fin’ de buhds. 
Cain’t stop him frum dat; no, suh!” 

Marse Evelyn, it should be understood, 
had been coerced into acceptance of the 
heavy responsibilities of host. The three 
friends were bound for his plantation, 









When Bill found birds, he charged them 


which lay far out in a country as lovely 
and as remote as it is one’s happy fortune 
ever to see in this day. In and out of the 
red dirt gullies the old wagon rattled. Oc- 
casionally the mules splashed through a 
shallow, star-lighted ford, with Jack han- 
dling his beasts in these delicate passages 
in a style that would have conferred added 
security to the king’s own coach and four. 

At rare intervals they passed a log 
cabin, with its inevitable whitewashed 


fence and the soft candle-light from its 
humble windows falling across the frosty 
path. Once, too, there was the fragrance 
of broiling ham from a cabin, whence 
came also the pleasant sound of simple 
melody and the shrill, happy chatter of 
children. Finally, with a last rattle of 
harness gear, they emerged from a gully 
and swung to a stop in front of the old 
plantation house. First to welcome them 
came a pack of bird dogs, followed closely 
by Will, the huntsman; Gus, the hostler, 
and Dinah, the cook. These three greeted 
the arrivals with that gentle, agreeable 
enthusiasm so characteristic of the un- 
spoiled Negro nature. 

Inside the wide white door, the Sniper 
made a quiet appraisal of his surroundings 
and found the place good. 
He was no greenhorn, and 
in his time had visited 

shooting 
places where 
one dressed 
for dinner, 
played bridge 
and in gen- 
eral experi- 
enced as much divergence from social 
routine as might be expected at, for in- 
stance, the Ambassadors’ Club. At such 
places the shooting seemed merely in- 
cidental. 

He himself had no quarrel with luxury, 
but an instinct deep in his bones bade him 
prefer the clean, commodious farmhouse; 
the clear, cold water brought in a bucket 
from the well at dawn; the ample fire- 
places that would now and then flip a 
glowing ember among the shooting boots 
ranged along the hearth, or spill a care- 
less handful of gray ash on the old floor. 
He liked the generous breakfast at sun- 
rise; the long day afield; a modest, decent 
bag of birds, and at sunset a tremendous 
hunger to urge the gunner homeward 
across the dusking fields and up the candle- 
lit path to chicken and hominy and hot 
coffee. 

Mister Nash saw the contented beam 
on his friend’s face and divined its origin. 

“Solid comfort, but no frills,” said he. 
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“Set your gun in the corner and your 
boots to the blaze. There’s but one re- 
quirement placed on a guest: that he come 
to the table twice a day—we have a snack 
in the field at noon—with the appetite of 
a man-at-arms. Otherwise Dinah gets dis- 
couraged and won't really display her 
talent. If it’s biscuit, the minimum limit 
is six, a whole broiled chicken or three 
quail, not less than two helpings of yam 
and rice, and proportionate attention to 
the accessories accompanying the facts. 
Don’t forget, now. I believe,” he added, 
skillfully analyzing the aroma from the 
bright kitchen, “that it’s chicken and yams 
tonight—principally.” 


ATER there was a full-fed conference 
around the fire in the big room—a 
notable furbishing of weapons, overhaul- 
ing of gear and sorting of cartridges, some 
telling of tall tales, and finally a deep and 
placid silence broken only by the crackle 
of sparks from the backlog or the ghostly 
conversations of the little owls in the 
trees outside. 

“Breakfus’ jest aroun’ de corner!” said 
a voice. 

There was Will, laying fresh wood and 
blowing up the embers for a rousing fire 
to dress by, and a clear dawn light coming 
in at the high windows. Dinah wrought 
wholesome incantations over various sa- 
vory pots, grills, and cauldrons in the 
warm kitchen. Jack, as general operations 
officer, dodged dogs and “chillun,” warmed 
plates and shaving water, and laid the 
massive walnut table for a gunners’ 
breakfast. While these pleasant prepara- 
tions were under way, the Sniper wan- 
dered out of doors for a look at the land. 

The ancient house, still carrying the 
scars of guerrilla bullets fired in some 
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Civil War raid, stood in the 
midst of what had once been 
a rich and extensive planta- 
tion. Wooded hills, vine- 
choked gulleys and ragged 
fields went clear to the broken horizon. 
A farmer might have read here and there 
the signs that spoke of a soil somewhat 
impoverished by undiversified cotton- 
cropping, but the sportsman would surely 
see that this was a very paradise for quail. 

A paradise, too, for those who feel that 
sooty industry’s progress has sometimes 
been too dearly purchased at the cost of 
many fine old privileges. So the Sniper 
looked long and with a lifting heart at the 
yellow gold of the sedge grass, the deep 
ocher of gully and plowed fields, the bronze 
of the woodlands, and the soft gray of 
the wandering rail fences; and then back 
again at the mellow hues and simple lines 
of the old house, with its cluster of white- 
washed cabins dozing beneath the oaks 
and ivy. Faintly to his ears came the un- 
mistakable yelping of a wild turkey, no 
doubt inquiring for direction to the morn- 
ing rendezvous of the flock. 

With a sigh of satisfaction, the 
visitor turned and sought the dining- 
room. Here was Jack again, pudgy and 
supple, radiating the joy of honest 
service, juggling hot plates, hot napkins, 
hot chicken, hot coffee and hot biscuits 
with such celerity that he might easily 
have outdone the oldest and nimblest of 
Old Nick’s apprentices in the deft dis- 
tribution of rations of live coals to three 
chilly arrivals. 


T was old Joe, his mange forgotten, 

who picked up the trail of a bevy of 
roading birds and nailed them fast in a 
thicket of wild plum. Marse Evelyn cour- 
teously turned the opening exercises over 
to his guests. 

“This is a good, strong bevy. They'll 
stand a pair of doubles, won’t they, Will?” 

“Sholy ! Sholy! Dey’s fo’teen or sixteen 
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The Sniper was to 
observe that a con- 
versation of similar import took place be- 
tween the owner and his dusky aide when- 
ever, during the day, a bevy of birds was 
found, for on this plantation a sensible 
system of quail preservation was in effect. 
It was no small part of Will’s duties to 
keep tabs on the bevies and note the num- 
bers killed. When any bevy was reduced 
to six or eight birds, it was thereafter 
unmolested for the remainder of the sea- 
son. A full bevy, like a fruit tree, ap- 
parently does better for a trifle of careful 
pruning. 


HE Sniper had in his hands, that 

golden morning, something which 
looked to be a perfect combination of art 
and cunning craftsmanship—a 20-bore 
double gun from the hands of a famous 
gun-maker and just received in time for 
the affair. The slender tubes glistened 
black and glossy, and no briar scratches 
as yet scarred the dark, glowing wood of 
the stock. It was a lovely thing—but 
would it shoot? For there are beautiful 
guns that will not with certainty knock 
over a cottontail at twenty yards, and 
there are others with their perfect pat- 
terns made useless by some subtle lack in 


balance or fit. In the best of guns there 


are intangible qualities which, like those 
of human comrades, can only be deter- 
mined in the field under the telling stress 
of action. 

The birds rose, not all at once but scat- 


teringly. Here a single; there, behind the 


brake, a pair; and now three of them 
buzzing down the gully in such fashion as 
to make a shot impossible to any one less 
gifted than Mister Nash, who showered 
one bird and then a second as they showed 
briefly among the thickets of plum and 
sedge. A single whirred away to the left, 
and the Sniper pitched the new gun on 
him. He knew instantly that he had a 
proper bird gun, for the barrels rose as 
if alive and swung on the sizzling target 
with that precision which is so quickly 
recognized yet so impossible to describe. 
A cloud of feathers drifting along the 
light air further hinted that the gun had 
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From time to time Bill would 
bombard the party with an un- 
announced salvo of birds 
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not left the work 
bench a single 
day too soon. 

A second bevy 
under a brush 
heap in a thin 
wood of oaks 
brought all four of 
the dogs to a halt. 

“Marse Evelyn, 
suh; dis am a right 
good covey,” Will 
exclaimed eagerly. 
“Six buhds ain't 
gwine ter , damage 
‘em a-tall !’ 


OW it is al- 

leged that the 
male members of 
the ancient house 
from which Mister 
Nash and Marse 
Evelyn are descend- 
ed were by custom 
nourished in in- ; 
fancy from a copper 
powderhorn. It is 
supposed—and can 
be proved—that this 
early association with an item of gunning 
equipment has given these gentlemen de- 
cisive advantages over other gunners. 
Will’s calm assumption that three brace 
of birds would be retrieved on the rise 
did not escape the Sniper’s notice. 

“That,” he remarked, “is a_ subtle 
compliment if he means it, and con- 
founded flattery if he doesn’t !” 

Trained on grouse, the Sniper had never 
yet found the formula to neutralize the 
awful shock of having a dozen birds burst 
aloft instead of one or two. Every recom- 
mended cure had been tested. He had tried 
looking at them and looking away from 
them; he had counted three with his eyes 
shut, and three with his eyes open, and 
had nearly wrecked his optical focusing 
apparatus in a stern effort to see but one 
bird at a time. Once some one had advised 
repeating aloud, after the birds were 
a-wing and before raising the gun, “T shall 
have you for supper.” For one whole silly 
day he had gone bellowing and roaring 
across the fields like an Alpine shepherd 
following a wayward flock, and, also like 
the shepherd, he had come home ‘that night 
to a meal of bread, cheese and sausage. 

Which of these ruses he employed on 
this occasion the record does not show, but 
it was not successful, for when the great 
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bevy burst from the shelter 
afforded by a dead oak branch 
lying among the leaves, the 
Sniper saw never a single bird 
until after he had slammed two 
charges of chilled 9’s into the 
awful turmoil that seemed. to 
fill the grove. His two friends, 
with that brisk, unflurried 
method which distinguishes the 
top-notch quail shot, cracked 
off four shots and gathered 
/ four birds. The Sniper was 

then allowed to select two 

singles from the scattered 

birds, and when this had been 

accomplished the party moved 


on. 
¢ Bill, one of the younger 
t/ dogs, had been taken out only 
after much debate and hesita- 
. tion. In the council held im- 
mediately after breakfast, Will 
expressed unlimited confidence 
in the quality of Bill’s nose but 
none at all in his obedience. 

“He act jes’ lak a shoat in 
a cawnfiel’,” said Will, “an’ he jes’ about 
as biddable. He will sholy raise reg’lar 
camp-meetin’ hell.” 

“One cure for that is plenty of work,” 
Marse Evelyn declared. “Bring him along. 
If he gets too bad, you can put him on a 
leash.” 

Bill, having decently honored old Joe’s 
first and second finds,*seemed now to con- 
clude that discipline and order made dull 
playmates for a lively dog who liked a 
bit of fun, and that he, for one, had had 
enough of it. Accordingly he made a sly 
cast that took him out of effective range 
of Will’s wrath. Then, maneuvering al- 
ways at a distance sufficient to let him 
pretend that he couldn’t hear the whistle, 
he opened a guerrilla campaign in which 
he sided neither with the birds nor with 
the guns, but took his meed of sport from 
gunners and game impartially. 


HEN he found a bevy, which hap- 
pened frequently, he charged it with 
the gay élan of a regiment of chasseurs. In 
consequence, the party would be bom- 
barded from time to time with an unan- 
nounced salvo of irregular birds—quail 
that had been launched without the formal 
inatigural ceremony of a point. Sometimes 
they came whirring over the rim of a 
gully or darted with reckless velocity 
among the trunks of the oaks and gum 
trees, or else shot over one’s head from 
the rear in a manner reminiscent of a mis- 
directed rifle grenade. When this occurred, 
there would be a shot and a warning yell: 
“Look out for Bill’s birds!” 
Following each such unseemly episode, 


Marse Evelyn would force a look of deep 
humiliation and gaze sorrowfully at Will, 
who would instantly become severe in 
demeanor and blow his whistle with tre- 
mendous energy and an absolute paucity 
of result in so far as the erring dog, Bill, 
was concerned. Nash and the Sniper, 
ejecting spent shells from their guns, had 
that unconvincing air of melancholy grav- 
ity to be expected of a pair of hungry 
beggars at a rich funeral banquet. As a 
matter of fact, all four of the hypocrites 
enjoyed these affairs tremendously—the 
three gunners, because the shooting was 
picturesque and sporting; and Will, be- 
cause, Negro fashion, he liked to see his 
white folks having a good time. But it 
would scarcely be proper for three gun- 
ners, who knew the orthodox ritual of the 
field trial worship, to condone Bill’s awful 
behavior or to admit openly that it was 
any fun trying to hit the birds that he 
sent their way. So, after a decent period 
of mock mourning and more wails from 
the whistle, the party would move forward 
over the frosty stubble and the yellow 
sedge, keeping an eye or two_alertly 
cocked in the direction in which Bill was 
last seen. 


HE Sniper in particular found these 
extraordinary incidents agreeable, for 
the shooting was cut to his style exactly. 
These singles and doubles, arriving un- 
heralded from any angle, gave him the 
only opportunity he was likely to get to 
even the score with Mister Nash and 
Marse Evelyn. He didn’t object to a trifle 
of underbrush or a few young pines in his 
line of fire, so long as he could avoid the 
racking necessity of picking his targets 
from the confusion of a rising bevy. This 
was the sort of thing one became accus- 
tomed to in the birch and alder thickets 
when gunning for woodcock and grouse. 
His confidence in himself and the new 
twenty increased. Two birds getting up 
together, half-way down a wooded hill- 
side, were snapped up with a speed and 
precision that astonished even the shooter. 
The quick reports nearly blended; twin 
puffs of feathers floated suddenly among 
the tree trunks, and far down the hillside 
the birds plunged and struck the ground 
not five yards apart. So far as the shoot- 
ing was concerned, this was the high spot 
in the day for the Sniper, and misses mat- 
tered little after that. 

Will had scouted on ahead in order to 
keep the indefatigable Joe in view. He was 
now observed to pause on the slope of a 
distant hill and raise an arm to indicate 
a stand. It struck the Sniper as odd that he 
did not hear Will’s customary shout. Nash 
and Marse Evelyn exchanged quick looks. 

“It’s the grave- (Continued on page 58) 
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The gun showed evidence of hav- 
ing recently been used 
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Who killed the doe? That was what the game warden wanted to know 


P in the Pere Marquette river 

country, forty miles or more east 

of Ludington, certain wooded sec- 

tions of the lower peninsula of 
Michigan offer some pretty fair deer- 
hunting territory. Also, if you ask me, 
it is the breeding place for an assortment 
of weird hunting tales. Many of these have 
no other basis in fact than that they are 
children of highly imaginative minds. 
Then there are those tales which are 
weirder still because they are based on 
facts. 

The little instance which I am about 
to narrate happened soon after the close 
of the last deer season in our state. I have 
met all the leading characters which I 
will present for your approval or disap- 
proval. At the offset I wish to say that 
three of them are fellows who make good 
company on a fishing or hunting expedi- 
tion. Which three they are I will leave to 
your determination. 

As all of them live within the rather 
narrow confines of a little hamlet set in 
the Northern woods, I am going to beg 
your indulgence by asking you to accept 
their identification under fictitious names. 
I assure you that the other facts are sub- 
stantially correct. 

The game laws of Michigan stipulate 
that the only deer you may shoot during 
the open season—November 15th to No- 
vember 30th—is “a male with antlers ex- 
tending not less than three inches above 
the skull.” I point this out at the beginning 
only to emphasize the fact that when 
3rown heard the baying of a couple of 
hounds and stepped to the door of his 
humble home along the right-of-way of 
a branch line of the Pere Marquette Rail- 
road, he discovered that a doe was the 
object of pursuit by the dogs. 
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By HOWARD BOWMAN 


Brown likes to hunt deer. In the open 
season he is in the woods with his .30-30 
until he gets his one buck, the limit allowed 
by law. When the season is closed, his 
rifle rests on a couple of pegs above the 
dining room door. He is a game conser- 
vationist, as sportsmen know the term; 
and when our law says you can’t dog deer, 
he believes in that, too. 

Brown took his rifle off the pegs and 
stepped outdoors. Bringing the weapon to 
his shoulder, he fired two shots, and the 
two harassing hounds fell dead. Brown 
returned to the house and replaced his 
rifle on the pegs. The winded doe contin- 
ued up the railroad tracks. 

Less than a minute after Brown had 
closed his door behind him, another shot 
split the silence of the chill December af- 
ternoon. This shot came from up in the 
direction of the “business district.” White, 
the storekeeper, came to his front door 
to investigate. From where he stood he 
could look up the railroad tracks, and he 
saw the doe, wounded and staggering, 
making its way toward the woods that 
bordered the right of way. 

It didn’t take a second glance for White 
to realize that the doe was badly hurt. 
Grabbing hat and coat, he ran up the 
tracks. He found the doe had been able 
to leap the five-foot fence, but that once 
on the other side it couldn’t go on. As it 
was still alive, he made post-haste back 
to his store and called up a near-by deputy 
game warden. 

“Got a bullet in her, Bill,” he said over 
the phone. “However, if you can get her 
over to the state park, maybe she can be 
fixed up.” 

The deputy drove into town over the 
snow-covered roads as fast as his flivver 
could smash through the drifts of an early- 


winter snow, but when he reached the doe 
he found her dead. 

“Don’t happen to know who shot ’er?” 
the deputy asked the storekeeper. 

“I don’t, for a fact,” White replied. 

“T'll try and find out,” said the deputy, 
and he immediately set about making plans 
to secrete himself in the woods to watch 
for anyone who might, under cover of 
darkness, come and lug the carcass away. 

The deputy warden played a waiting 
game, and he almost lost. For two nights 
and the two days following he kept vigil, 
but nobody came for the carcass. On the 
third night he found his tobacco had run 
out, and he stepped down the tracks for 
a couple of packages. He wasn’t gone 
long, but when he returned he found that 
the doe had been dressed out and the edi- 
ble parts taken away. It was pitch dark. 
There was nothing he could do but wait 
until morning. 


IEN daylight came, the deputy 
started looking for footprints in the 
snow. From the prints he soon gathered 
that three persons had engaged in dressing 
out the doe, and he followed the tracks 
until he reached a spot where they sepa- 
rated. Further investigation disclosed the 
three different houses to which the prints 
led. He retraced his steps to the railroad 
tracks, and went into town and to the 
home of the local justice of the peace, who 
was stirring up a fire in the kitchen stove. 
“Hello, Wes,” said the deputy. “I want 
to get three search warrants to look for 
venison. 
“Sure, betcher life—after we have a lit- 
tle breakfast,” said the justice. 
Bacon and eggs and pancakes having 
been consumed in generous portions, the 
deputy, armed with “the papers,” went 
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out and visited the three houses that had 
fallen under his somewhat well-founded 
suspicions. In the first house he visited he 
found venison—and he arrested Jones. In 
the second house he found venison—and 
he arrested Smith. In the third house he 
found still more venison—and he arrested 
Stevens. He also confiscated Stevens’ rifle, 
for it leaned against the kitchen table and 
showed evidences of having recently been 
used. 

Later in the morning, Jones, Smith and 
Stevens were arraigned before the justice 
of the peace, charged with un- 
lawfully shooting a doe. The 
deputy had assured the trio that 
hetracked them through the snow 
to their very doors, and that he 
would have to so inform the 
court. They shrugged their 
shoulders, and pleaded guilty to 
the offense charged against them. 


ONES was sentenced to pay 

a fine and costs of $74.90, and 
Smith was similarly dealt with. 
With Stevens, it was a little bit differ- 
ent. It was held that the recently used 
rifle found leaning against his kitchen 
table was, in all probability, the one used 
in killing the doe. He was fined $84.90, 
and the rifle was confiscated. In lieu of 
the payment of fines, each had the alter- 
native of spending thirty days in the 
county jail, but the three paid. 

“Who tipped you off to us?” one of 
the trio wanted to know of the deputy 
when they reached the street outside the 
justice’s office. 

“Why, I followed your tracks,” an- 
swered the deputy. “It was dead easy.” 

“You were a long way from home,” 
suggested Stevens. 

“We game wardens must get about,” 
smiled the deputy. 

“Not in weather like this,” pursued 
Stevens. 

“Whether it rains or whether it snows, 
weather will be weather, whether or no,” 
laughed the deputy as he adjusted himself 
back of the steering post of his. flivver 
and stepped on the starter. 

“Well, it was one of three fellows.” 
Stevens mumbled their names, but the 
vital organs of the deputy’s model T 
drowned out what he was saying. 

One crisp evening about three weeks 
later, Stevens called on White, the store- 
keeper, after the latter had closed his place 
of business for the night and retired to 
his living quarters in the rear. 

“Hello,” greeted Stevens, who was a 
customer of White’s and an acquaintance 
of long standing. 

“Hello,” returned White. “Come in out 
of the weather.” 


, 


Match This One 


Stevens stepped in and got down to busi- 
ness withgut hesitation. “Say, neighbor,” 
he began, “we’re havin’ a little party over 
to the house—kinda birthday affair—and 
the folks have drank up all my beer. Could- 
n't loan me a few bottles, could you? Pay 
‘a back when I make a fresh batch.” 

“ -e- 5a 

White drawled the word while he 
thought. “Maybe I can fix you up. How 
many do you want?” 

“A dozen will do,” returned Stevens. 

White brought forth a dozen bottles of 
the anti-Volstead beverage. Stevens took 
them, thanked White, and departed. 


UT Stevens did not go home. Down 

the dark street he met another 
man, and handed him the bottles. Then 
Stevens announced himself at the back 
door of the home of Green, another long- 
time resident of the place. Stevens went 
through the same rigmarole about the 
birthday party and asked, “Can you loan 
me a dozen bottles of beer?” 

Green, being a good-natured citizen, 
supplied Stevens with the number he said 
would be sufficient to make the evening’s 
entertainment a complete success, and 
Stevens departed. 

Still he did not wend his way homeward. 
Again he met the individual he had en- 
countered after he had left White’s, and 
again he passed his*armful of bottles over 
to that person. He wasn’t through making 
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On the third night his 


tobacco ran out 


the rounds; he had yet to call at Black’s 
house. 

Well, with Black it was the same as it 
had been at White’s and Green’s. Same 
birthday party, same depletion of liquid 
supplies, same “can you spare a dozen bot- 
tles; Ill return ’em when I make a batch.” 
What he got from Black he likewise 
passed over to the man he had been meet- 
ing out in the protecting darkness of the 
highway. 

Who was this individual who was so 
prompt to relieve Stevens of his bottles? 
None other than a state trooper. How he 
happened to be around could only be guess- 
ed. It was later disclosed that Stevens’ 
name was on the affidavits which set forth 
that he had obtained liquor from White 
and Green and Black—the affidavits which 
formed the basis for search warrants 
which permitted the officers to descend 
upon White and Green and Black. 

Taken to the county seat to answer to 
the enormity of their crimes, White and 
Green and Black said, “Yes, we gave 
Stevens some beer.” They couldn’t say 
much else; they were up against it. The 
judge at the county seat said in reply, 
“Then you plead guilty.” 

“We do,” they said. 

“Six months each at hard labor in Jack- 
son prison,” the judge said. 

And they served it! 

Well, the doe that was’ dogged with- 
in range of a fatal shot, when she had 
every reason, apparently, to feel safe 
from molestation, both because of her sex 
and the fact that the season on deer was 
closed, was somewhat avenged. The hounds 
that nipped at her heels were killed; three 
men were heavily fined, the three who had 
thought they would feast on the venison, 
and one lost his rifle; three others went 
to prison and served sentences that were 
the result of revenge or misplaced ven- 
geance. 


ONES and Smith and Stevens were em- 

ployed by a company which, since White 
and Green and Black were sent up, reach- 
ed the conclusion that the services of those 
three employes were no longer required. 
As it was the only company hiring men 
in the neighborhood, the trio had to go 
somewhere else to seek employment. They 
had worked for this company a long, long 
time, but “business kinda fell off.” 

To make the tale complete, let me re- 
mark thai the man who really killed the 
doe was never arrested. The others got 
to the carcass before he thought it was 
safe to take a chance; so he just sat back 
and watched the proceedings, 

Match that one! 
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shotograph, taken by Don Barrow, was awarded First Grand Prize in the recent Ficld & Stream Photo Contest 












EDITORIAL 


A Hunting License Test 


rior he had to qualify by passing a severe test. 

If I had my way, no American of any age would 
be permitted to hunt until he had passed a test of 
similar rigor. This test would have the same basic rea- 
son as the Indian’s—to weed out the unfit and to give 
those who passed it a pride in their manly attainment. 
I would also have the cost of a hunting license in- 
creased to something equivalent to the cost of an auto- 
mobile license, and would provide by law that any one 
convicted of gross violations of the game statutes 
should never again be permitted to hunt. 

The trouble with us is that the game and the sport 
of taking it have been held too cheaply. We have been 
throwing pearls to swine! 

On the one hand we have half a million real sports- 
men who are, for the most part, organized and are 
readers of sportsmen’s magazines. These men are 
familiar with game laws and game conditions, and are 
the back-bone of game preservation. On the other hand, 
we have ten to fifteen times that number who know 
little or nothing of the ethics of sportsmanship and act 
accordingly. As a result of our unprecedented growth 
in prosperity, armies of new shooters are coming into 
the field faster than they can be assimilated by the 
sportsmen, and the percentage of those who have no 
standards except hoggishness is higher than at any 
recent period in our history. If such men are not 
checked, we can, for one thing, bid good-by to free 
shooting. New crops of trespass notices sprout in their 
footsteps. 


Bevis an Indian youth could become a war- 


UR system of game protection is an honor system, 
founded on the individual responsibility of the 
men who hunt to preserve the game. There are not 
enough wardens in the country to patrol efficiently the 
one state of Connecticut if the law must be upheld by 
force of arms against the lawlessness of a majority. 
The sportsmen’s movement of the past fifty years 
saved the game. Now the battalions of death are 
threatening to overwhelm the game. Hoggishness and 
ignorance must be overcome if we are to continue this 
priceless heritage. Otherwise there will be nothing 
to it but a race between closed seasons and trespass 
notices. 

One estimate has it that half the game is killed out 
of season; another, that half the remainder is taken 
in excess of bag limits or by illegal methods. If these 
estimates are true, law-abiding hunters get no more 
than one-quarter the game to which they are entitled. 
Whatever the percentages, we all know that there is 
an appalling amount of covert robbery being carried on. 

A license test would help this situation through 
elimination and because anything which costs time, 
trouble or money acquires value in proportion to its 
cost. By making it difficult to secure the right to hunt, 
the value of that right is enhanced. 

At times, half the game killed is an economic loss 


through the failure of the hunters to retrieve it. Most 
of the waste can be laid at the doors of those who could 
not pass a just license test. Farmers each fall suffer 
material losses of live stock assassinated for game by 
the unfit. Many human beings are killed and wounded 
yearly in so-called hunting accidents. A fitness test 
would do much to eliminate this loss of values and 
lives. 

When law enforcement fails, in come the quack 
doctors and prescribe closed seasons. It is like giving 
cholera cure for constipation, instead of a good, healthy 
cathartic. The symptoms call for the removal of the 
cause of the trouble. Closed seasons breed more closed 
seasons, and in nine cases out of ten advertise the in- 
efficiency of the game commissions. 

It may be stated as an ironic axiom that paper pro- 
hibitions multiply where there is lax law enforcement, 
and that as a direct result the game supply suffers 
doubly because, with closed seasons lacking public sup- 
port, law violations invariably increase in numbers 
and deadliness. If game departments cannot cope with 
law violators, we must help them out by reducing the 
numbers of those who are likely to violate the law. 


AX for the machinery, we have something to follow 
in the tests required of automobile drivers. One 
expert examiner could care for ten or eleven counties 
in a state each year on the basis of spending two weeks 
at semi-annual intervals at each county seat. Applica- 
tion for examination should be made in advance, and 
the examiner should notify the applicant at what hour 
and day he would be received. The applicants might be 
handled in small squads and given both a written and 
an oral examination. Those who met the tests would 
be granted a certificate good for life, barring only con- 
viction for law violation. 

As the success of the system depends entirely upon 
the firmness and high qualifications of the examiners, 
more than usual care should be taken in their selection. 
I suggest that the appointments be made by the fish 
and game commissioner, subject to the ratification of 
a disinterested agency, such as a board composed of 
representatives of the organized conservationists of 
the state. 

The examiner should require of the applicant the 
proof that he knows how to handle firearms with 
safety, that he is familiar with the game seasons, and 
that he knows not only what game he can legally take 
but also what things are not to be shot at, as well as 
the laws affecting property rights. The ethics of 
sportsmanship would enter because they are basic to 
conservation. For a starter, the applicant for a hunt- 
ing license should be made to take an oath that he 
will not intentionally violate the game laws. 
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Mallard shooting in the Illinois bottom lands 


OR years I had heard about the 
duck hunting on the lower Illinois 
and Sangamon River bottoms. 
Friends of mine who had made the 

pilgrimage down Springfield way came 
back and said we didn’t have any duck 
shooting in Michigan. They told stories 
of flights that came to the blinds in steady, 
unfailing streams all day long; tales of 
killing the limit of ducks in a couple of 
hours; yarns of getting up late in the 
morning, loafing over breakfast, sitting 
around the club for an hour or so and 
finally sauntering out to the shooting ponds 
in mid-forenoon, only to kill the limit and 
stroll back long before sundown, 

I knew, too, that the stories weren’t all 
applesauce. I had read some accounts of 
that lower Illinois duck shooting, written 
by men who wouldn’t exaggerate so much 
as one duck. And if that weren’t convinc- 
ing enough, I had seen pictures taken by 
cameras that couldn’t lie if they tried. 

All in all, my curiosity about this 
Valhalla of wildfowlers was whetted pretty 
keen. I may as well say at the beginning 
that I’m not a seasoned 
duck hunter in the usual 
sense of the term, and 
not much of a killer. As 
far as I’m concerned, 
the low-bag-limit boys 
can have their way. 

The day has _ been 
when the lakes, ponds 
and marshes of my home 
region afforded some 
fair duck shooting. On 
the larger marshes and 
a few of the big lakes 
about the state the flight 
is still pretty fair when- 
ever the weather is right 
and a good fall comes 
along. 

In the old days I 
killed a few ducks. I 
still go out once in a 
while, when I get the 
chance. If I make a bag 
of four or five blacks, 
or a decent little bunch 
of bluebills or teal, I’m 
satisfied. And if I don’t 
get a duck, it’s been a 
good day anyway. 

So, all in all, I didn’t 
hope for a trip to the 
lower IIlinois duck 
grounds as an opportun- 
ity to make a big killing 
of ducks. I didn’t harbor 
any pictures of myself 
coming home with rows 
of ducks strung all about 
my car. I didn’t expect 
to stagger under my bur- 
den of defunct mallards 
and sprigs. I didn’t hope, 
in short, to tote home 
from the Illinois or the 
Sangamon any such 
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number as sixty or eighty or a hundred 
ducks. 

What I did hope to do some day, how- 
ever, was to pay that famous ducking 
region a visit and kill a dozen or so ducks, 
and feast my eyes on a: dozen thousand 
or so more. I wanted to see the vast flights 
I had heard and read about; I wanted to 
get just a little taste of what was said 
by gun experts to be the greatest duck 
shooting in North America. 


ELL, the ducks are there, and the 

shooting is available to those for- 
tunate enough to get in on it. I hadn’t ex- 
pected to have a chance to sit in one of 
those lower. Illinois blinds for several 
years to come. I’m not so situated that a 
trip into another state, several hundred 
miles away, for a day or so of shooting, 
is just an ordinary week-end jaunt. Be- 
sides, I had been told that the leased shoot- 
ing ponds did not afford the best gunning, 
and when I went I wanted to sit in the 
blinds of a private club, an opportunity I 
didn’t expect to come to me right away. 


Putting out shelled corn—baiting a shooting pond 


i. o> ke 


Early last December a friend unex- 
pectedly invited me to join him for three 
days at one of the best-known clubs on 
the Sangamon bottoms. I didn’t act the 
least bit coy or reluctant about accepting, 
I cannot name the club where I was a 
guest, nor am I privileged to reveal my 
host’s identity, for sundry reasons of 
courtesy. I can only say that I spent three 
days on the Sangamon bottoms, some- 
where in the Havana-Beardstown duck 


elt. 

All the stories I had heard were true, 
save in one detail. I had never heard nor 
read any description of that great wild- 
fowling land that really told the story. 
And I suppose this effort of mine will 
likewise sound inadequate to those who 
have shot in the Illinois and Sangamon 
blinds—and will probably sound like any- 
thing but the truth to those who haven't. 

I have not visited the famous coastal 
marshes of the Atlantic, or the southern 
wintering grounds of America’s water- 
fowl on the Gulf, or the great marshes of 
Northwest Canada where the ducks of all 
the Northern nesting 
grounds gather in early 
autumn in readiness for 
the journey south. From 
all I have heard and 
read, however, I doubt 
if anywhere else in this 
country are ducks more 
plentiful or is shooting 
found that leaves less to 
be desired from the 
hunter’s view-point than 
there, on the river bot- 
toms of southwestern 
Illinois. 





E loitered over 

breakfast the 
first morning in the 
traditional manner of 
duck hunters in that dis- 
trict. No _— stumbling 
forth into the misty 
dawn, or rising an hour 
before daybreak to be in 
the blinds when the first 
red rim of the sun peered 
over the distant prairie 
horizon, 

When at last we had 
breakfasted and were 
ready for the day, we 
clambered into a spring- 
wagon for the drive out 
to the shooting ponds. 
No use to get all tired 
out early in the day, my 
host explained as_ the 
horses plowed their way 
through the black mud 
of the bottoms on the 
way to the first blind. 

We got into the blind, 
at the edge of a small, 
swamp-bordered _shoot- 
ing pond, about tel 
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The bank of this ice-skimmed 


o'clock that morning, after scaring a flock 
of half a thousand ducks off the pond. 
Three hours before sundown twenty-eight 
dead mallards were floating about on the 
water, within two of the day’s limit of 
fifteen apiece for us. 


E could have killed double that 

amount of ducks; but when the 
afternoon flight began, we started pick- 
ing our shots to make the sport last as 
long as possible, taking only greenheads 
and letting the Susies, as the river-bot- 
tom residents call the hen mallards, go by. 
Often we had to stand up and shoo the 
Susies out of the decoys. 

That was a day of ducks and ducks and 
ducks and more ducks. They rose in 
clouds from the swamp ponds and bayous, 
circling and settling down again. They 
whirled above the trees like blackbirds. 
They were in the air—hundreds, thousands 
at a time—moving out to the afternoon 
feeding from the club refuge grounds and 
passing back to the sanctuary again. 

They winged over us in flocks of ten to 
a hundred, flying high and paying no at- 
tention to the calling of live decoys in 
our baited pond. Hundreds passed us up 
in this fashion to every pair that decoyed. 
Of the bands returning from the feeding 
grounds we soon learned we could expect 
nothing. They sailed steadily along, high 
and unswerving. It was the flocks coming 
out to feed that furnished the sport. 

And so it went, ducks and still more 
ducks, all that eventful day. Ducks com- 
ing, ducks going, turning, pitching down, 
circling the blind—more ducks than the 
average inland wildfowler sees in a decade 
of seasons, more ducks than most wild- 
fowlers of this generation in many states 
will see in a lifetime unless conditions 
change. 

No wonder this country of the lower 


Three Days on the Sangamon 
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Illinois is famed the United States over 
as a gunners’ paradise! 

And these ducks, swarming by thou- 
sands above the river bottoms all along 
this duck belt that extends for about fifty 
miles in length and ten in width, were 
not common fowl. They were big green- 
head mallards, corn-fed and fat as butter. 
A few widgeons and pintails and black 
ducks were in the great flocks, but only a 
very few. 

When we reached the point where we 
had only a duck apiece to kill to fill our 
licenses for that day, and about three 
hours to do it in, with the afternoon flight 
just getting heavy, we began killing time 
instead of ducks. Fooling with the high 
ones that flared above the tree-tops clear 
across the pond, giving them no time to 
circle and pitch down into our decoys. 

The club caretakers, chaps born on the 
river bottoms and knowing for years the 
ways of these corn-fed ducks, do not ap- 
prove of this selective method of shooting. 
“Take the first fifteen ducks you can get, 
Susies and all, and get out of the blind 
as soon as you can” is their advice, for 
the sake of the shooting and the future 
of the ponds. That way, they say, and it 
sounds logical enough, fewer ducks have 
a chance to learn of the danger that lurks 
in the ponds and survive the lesson to 
pass the word along. 


EVERTHELESS we picked our 

shots the last hour or two that after- 
noon, to make the fun last as long as it 
would. A lone pair came winging toward 
the pond, straight from the distant rest- 
ing ground, in a hurry for the afternoon 
meal and not fooling at all. They didn’t 
wait to turn—came pitching straight in. 
But we didn’t want our last duck apiece 
that way. When they were setting their 
wings, we stood up in the blind and yelled 





pond is white, not with snow but with shelled corn 


and watched them put on the brakes and 
climb straight for the tree-tops. 

Then a single, a Susie, swung overhead, 
looking the layout over. She liked it, side- 
slipped suddenly and came down like a 
bullet, striking the water before we could 
get to our feet. Well, no matter, we 
agreed. When we shot at the next high 
one, she’d dust out of the decoys fast 
enough. 

A little band of five went by, high up, 
turned and came back. We stood up and 
yelled in their faces, and then almost on 
their heels came a bunch of eighty or a 
hundred. The afternoon flight was in full 
swing by that time, getting heavier, more 
incredible every minute. I thought I'd 
seen ducks before, but I was wrong. 
There’s no other place to see them, once 
you’ve shot in the lower Illinois blinds. 


HE big bunch was too high to stop, 

but two dropped out, fell straight 
down, whirling over and over like swal- 
lows, and came plunging into the decoys 
like twin rockets. That was worth wait- 
ing to see, even if no shots were fired. 

Then came a single, a lone greenhead, 
gaia That was what we were waiting 
or. 

“Take him!” my host whispered. 

Down he crashed, and I was through for 
the day. 

Fifteen more minutes, and the thirtieth 
mallard fell, a clean kill at forty yards 
high, coming down like a bomb and hitting 
the water like one, too. There’s a thrill in 
a shot like that, especially when it’s the 
last bird in the bag. 

That first day in the Sangamon blinds 
was a red-letter event, outstanding in the 
lifetime of the average duck hunter. In 
the club-house that night we discussed the 
situation and tried to cast up all the rea- 
sons for the matchless shooting in this 
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duck belt. They pretty much simmered 
down to two: feed and refuge. 

Of course, in the first place, this lower 
Illinois and Sangamon valley seems to be 
a sort of bottle-neck through which passes 
a major share of the big mallard flight of 
the Mississippi and the Great Lakes. In 
other words, it wouldn't be possible every- 
where in the United States to have such 
shooting as this, just by establishing 
refuges and putting out feed. There aren't 
enough ducks to populate many such duck 
belts in the way this one is populated. 
However, once the ducks reach the San- 
gamon and Illinois bottoms on the way 
south, it is food and rest grounds that 
hold them there throughout the season. 


VERY club in the duck belt, and 
plenty of farmers on the adjoining 
prairies as well, feed bushels of corn daily. 
At some of the larger clubs the amount of 
corn put out for the birds is staggering. 
Even the small clubs distribute twenty- 
five bushels or more of shelled corn a day. 
They begin it when the flight arrives early 
in the autumn, and they keep it up until 
the season is past. They have been doing 
it for ten or fifteen years, and they prob- 
ably will continue to do it as long as the 
mallard flight passes down that valley. 
That’s why the ducks linger. 

The corn is scattered around the shores 
of the shooting ponds every afternoon, 
and in the ponds that are not to be shot 
during the day a morning feed is put out 
as well. The ducks come to these ponds 
for the grain by hundreds and thousands, 
mostly at night. When the gunners go out 
in the morning, the birds are jumped and 
wing their way back to the resting ground 
that is kept as an inviolate refuge by every 
club in the duck belt. This resting ground 
is never shot and never disturbed, save 
when it is fed once or twice a week. 

From the refuge the ducks wing out in 
scattered flight all day long, seeking the 
corn in the shooting ponds. A small band 
of live decoys is kept in each pond to aid 
in enticing the wild mallards in. 

About sundown that night we worked 
our way down as near to the club rest 
ground as we could get without disturb- 
ing the big flock. We could catch glimpses 
of the bayou through the big swamp trees, 
and the water was black with ducks. And 
talk about racket! To judge from the 
gabbling, one would have guessed that all 
the mallards in the world were there. 

As long as the southern Illinois duck 
clubs keep such refuges and continue to 
feed shelled corn they will have shooting 


Field and Stream 


par excellence. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that the concentration of mallards 
in this duck belt probably seriously affects 
the flight shooting of several other states. 

Any farmer along the bluffs that skirt 
the bottoms can have shooting of the first 
water in his cornfield if he wants it. All 
he has to do is scrape out a shallow pond 
in a level field, pump it full of water, pen 
in a big flock of live, wing-clipped mal- 
lards and start feeding shelled corn. The 
ducks will do the rest. 

But in all this famous duck belt there 
is almost no free public shooting. This 
great wildfowling ground represents the 
private shooting system carried to the 
last degree. There is scarcely a spot 
where a duck hunter can fire a single shot 
without paying a fee, unless he is a mem- 
ber or guest of a private club. Most of 
the bottom land is owned by these clubs. 

The artificial prairie ponds dug in 
farmers’ cornfields are usually leased to 
individuals or groups, either by the day 
or by the season. The fee for these ponds 
by the day runs from $10 up for each 
hunter. Usually the farmer does not care 
to lease his pond to less than four hunters. 
That makes him a minimum of $40 for 
each day the pond is shot. 


ANY of the owners of the prairie 

ponds also lay down rules to protect 
the shooting. Shooting ducks as they 
come in to the decoys is prohibited in 
some ponds. Under this rule the ducks 
must be allowed to light; then they are 
jumped and shot as they leave. Another 
common rule forbids shooting into flocks 
of say more than twenty ducks. This pre- 
vents big flocks from being frightened 
away, and these same ducks may return 
later as singles or in small bunches. 

We heard of one farmer who charged 
hunters $10 a day apiece on his pond if 
they wanted to take their own chances on 
ducks. For $12.50 a day the farmer guar- 
anteed the legal limit of fifteen, on a 
money-back basis, and was willing to go 
along and do the necessary shooting if 
the visitor wasn’t sure of his ability to 
knock down that many mallards out of 
the endless flocks that streamed in. 

The lease price on a prairie pond for 
the season runs, as far as we could learn, 
from $1,000 to $2,000; $1, 500 seemed a 
fair average. At these prices the farmer 
must keep the pond pumped full of water, 
must furnish live decoys, keeping a good 
bunch in the pond all the time—these de- 
coys are permanent residents of the pond 
for the season and the shooting probably 


A shallow shooting pond in the center of a cornfield, with its flock of live decoys 


depends largely on them—and furnish the 
feed, running say about ten bushels of 
shelled corn a day throughout the season, 
whether the pond is being shot every day 
or not. And there’s the answer again. No 
wonder the mallards haunt those dinky lit- 
tle cornfield ponds by the hundreds! 


F the farmer gets $1,500 for the shoot- 

ing rights on his pond for the season, 
he can figure about $1,000 as his net profit, 
and it’s not uncommon for five hundred 
ducks to be shot from a single one of these 
ponds in a month, Oh, there’s duck shoot- 
ing on the Illinois prairies, all right, as 
well as on the river bottoms, but it’s hardly 
a poor man’s sport in either location. 

The one-gallus hunter is just about shut 
out, there in that great wildfowling 
ground. It takes feed to bring the ducks, 
and it costs money to feed, and there are 
plenty who can and are willing to pay. 

Well, I started out by saying that I 
had spent three days on the Sangamon 
bottoms. I did, and the other two were 
just about like the first. Get up along 
after sunrise, take your time at breakfast, 
fill your pockets with shells, ride out to 
the blind and watch the mallards come in. 

I’m not so sure I’d care much about 
a membership in one of the big clubs 
down there if I could afford it. I’m not so 
sure I’d want to lease a season’s rights on 
a prairie pond if I lived close enough to 
the duck belt to shoot every week. The 
duck hunting is almost too sure and too 
easy. I’m afraid I’d lose my taste for it 
before the season was ended. A day of it 
offers about the biggest thrill that can 
come to a wildfowler, two or three days 
are a great experience—but before the 
third day was over I began to wonder 
what use there was in shooting more ducks. 

As a steady diet for two months at a 
time, give me the rice marshes where the 
birds come in strays and singles, where 
the uncertainty of the shooting is its great- 
est lure, and where six ducks i ina day isa 
mighty good bag. Or give me pass shoot- 
ing over small inland lakes, where maybe 
you got ’em, and maybe you didn’t. Or give 
me a raft blind, and cold winds across the 
bay with a spit of snow out of dreary gray 
skies, and sharp spray that lashes at you 
like a whip while a handful of canvasbacks 
flares in to the decoys. 

After all, that’s my idea of duck hunt- 
ing, and week after week for a whole 
season I'd take it in preference to the cer- 
tain tremendous flight of corn-fed green- 
heads over the swamp and prairie ponds 
of the Sangamon bottom lands. 




















F half the sport were in the 

eating, few men would take 

an interest in crow shooting. 

Certainly one’s appetite for 
wild game is not particularly in- 
spired by the handful of unattrac- 
tive black feathers and the rough, 
unpalatable anatomy of a crow. 
And by no possible stretch of the 
imagination could he be associated 
with the colorful fall hunting sea- 
son and the pursuit of pheasant or 
grouse. In fact, the crow probably 
impresses most of us as being a 
sort of low-bred mongrel of the 
bird world, inclined to rascality, 
criminally cunning and wholly un- 
fit to be cast along with any other 
of the feathered tribe. And this 
impression is largely a true one. 
Moreover, scatter-gun enthusiasts 
seem inclined to pass him by for 
more colorful feathered game. 
Hence he is constantly on the in- 
crease. 

My grievance against crows be- 
gan after a close observation of 
their scurrilous habits, chief 
among these being the criminal 
destruction of the nests and young 
of both song and game birds. It 
is a fact that the robber crow does 
not scruple to destroy the eggs 
and young of these birds at any 
time he happens on a nest, whether 
or not he needs food. More often 
than one might suppose, he simply 
pounces upon the nest and throws 
out eggs or newly hatched fledg- 
lings in a spirit of wanton, mur- 
derous mischief. 

Up until the time of witnessing 
one of these outrages I had never 
gone afield for the express purpose 
of hunting crows. True, I lost no oppor- 
tunity for a shot at them if they chanced 
to come within range, but never did I go 
abroad on the offensive. One bright, sun- 
ny spring day, some years ago, I chanced 
to see a crow swoop down on a nest of 
newly hatched brown thrushes. The nest 
was in an overgrown hedge, and I hap- 
pengd to be hidden only a short distance 
away to watch for a woodchuck. 

Suddenly the lone robber crow appeared, 
circled the spot once or twice and then 
dropped into the hedge top within a few 
feet of the nest. The parent birds imme- 
diately set up a strident outcry and 
fluttered about in consternation. After 
looking carefully about him, the crow 
hopped leisurely to the nest and, seizing 
one of the young, tossed it to the ground. 
Then he sat for a moment watching the 
struggles of the luckless fledging with 
ghoulish satisfaction. He repeated this 
procedure until all the young had been 
thrown to the ground. So engrossed was I 
in watching the scoundrel that before I 
could get my rifle to bear on him he had 
also torn out the nest! 

Since that time I have been a crow 
hunter in earnest, and I have never ob- 
served any doings of crows that would 
make my grievance unjustified. After 
many seasons of assiduous hunting, I feel 
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The decoy with the flapping wings 


that I am reasonably well acquainted with 
them and their habitse And I have found 
considerable more in crow hunting than 
the mere assuaging of a personal grudge. 
I learned that the crow is one of the most 
crafty and cunning of birds, and that it 
is only by the most skilful calling and de- 
coying and use of infinite patience that 
one takes him off guard. I learned also 
that he has one or two eminent failings in 
his make-up. 


Y first tactics in hunting crows were 

stalking the feeding flocks in the 
fall season, when the crows of a locality 
band together in one or more large flocks 
and establish a roosting place from which 
they range the country-side during the 
day in search of food. On late autumn 
afternoons I would watch the flightways, 
ambushing the returning foragers near the 
roosting place. These tactics yielded just 
sufficient shots to keep alive my anticipa- 
tion and hope of something better or a 
break in luck. The crows had every ad- 
vantage, and in most instances I had to 
await their pleasure. 

Before I began using a call, I crawled 
many fruitless miles on hands and knees, 
stalked studiously in the timberlands and 
haunted flightways for days on end—all 
for a comparatively few scattering shots 








at crows. I soon found that a call 
made crow hunting more of a cer- 
tainty. With a crow call in hand 
the odds were more in my favor, 
although I was the veriest tyro 
in handling it. However, I had 
little difficulty in learning to sound 
the various notes after a fashion, 
though skill is acquired only by 
practice. 

I found that in the spring of the 
year the call will nearly always 
be answered by a lone recon- 
noiterer, sometimes two or three, 
but very rarely by a flock. At this 
time the high-pitched caw of the 
young crow, which note is blown 
lightly with. the bell of the call 
uncovered by the hands, will rare- 
ly fail to bring one or two crows 
to investigate. As a rule, crows do 
not answer the caller. They come 
silently and with the utmost cau- 
tion, and your best chance is to 
cut down the first one that shows 
himself within range of the shot- 
gun. Once they have circled the 
caller, they will rarely come back 
to the same spot. 


F, out of the two or three that 

sometimes come in answer to 
the call at this season, you succeed 
in cutting down one in an open 
space where he can easily be seen 
from above, those in hearing can 
be induced to come in answer to 
an excited calling. Once these 
sight the fallen brother, the caller, 
if carefully concealed, can be as- 
sured of shooting. 

On the other hand, in the fall 
season the call will nearly al- 
ways be answered by a flock en 
masse, unless the crows in the vicinity are 
feeding i in small groups, as they sometimes 
are on rainy or blustery days. At this 
time of the year particularly, every crow 
appears to be constantly on the lookout 
for hawks, owls, stray cats and other 
enemies. Discovery of any one of these 
is the occasion for staging a tremendous 
demonstration, and sometimes they will 
follow and heckle the offender for hours. 

It is this mob spirit and love of excite- 
ment that gives the crow hunter his best 
opportunity, for due to the courage in 
numbers the crow casts his customary 
caution to the winds. When a body of 
crows is in the throes of such an orgy, 
they neglect to post a sentinel, and so 
preoccupied are they that you can often 
walk up on them close enough to drop 
one or two before they take alarm. This 
tendency to mob violence first gave me 
the idea of using a call and decoy to- 
gether. 

To this end I first tried a stuffed hawk. 
This decoy created a mild furor among 
the crows when a friend and I set it out 
for the first time, and we succeeded in 
getting a fair bag of crows on one or 
two occasions afterward. But we soon 
found that the hawk decoy had several 
drawbacks. In the first place, it is a rather 
disagreeable job (Continued on page 56) 
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UR countries will this year bene- 
fit from the conservation program 
of the Rocky Mountains Park of 
Canada. Twenty-nine animals whose 

nimble feet have carried them safely along 
dizzy heights and whose wonderful sure- 
footedness has led them over ice-covered 
slopes will make journeys of varying dis- 
tances. By rail and water, they will travel 
to new homes. Four will cross the Pacific 
Ocean, two will make the transatlantic 
trip and the others will remain on this 
continent. The promise to supply these 
animals was made a few years ago. It is 
now being fulfilled. 

During the months of May, June and 
July, Rocky Mountain goat trapping op- 
erations were successfully carried on by 
Rocky Mountains Park game wardens, 
and many goats and kids have been cap- 
tured. The destinations and shipments of 
the “travelers” are: Dallas, Texas, one 
pair; Denver, Colorado, one pair; Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, one pair; San 
Diego, California, one male and two fe- 
males; California in general, ten goats; 
Melbourne, Australia, and Auckland, New 
Zealand, one pair each; London, England, 
one pair; Victoria, British Columbia, and 
Yorkton, Saskatchewan, one pair each. 

The conservation program of the Cana- 
dian National Parks has been in effect 
only a few years, but in that time wild 
animal life has increased tremendously 
in those game sanctuaries. Probably no 
species has multiplied more noticeably 
than the Rocky Mountain goat (Oream- 
nos americanus). These dwellers among 
the high peaks have increased until they 
have encroached on the Rocky Sasuaaie 
sheep areas and driven those almost de- 


fenseless animals to lower levels. 
In its 


main features goat trapping is 
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Rocky Mountain goats trapped, civilized and shipped to all parts of the world 


By W. E. ROUND 


very similar to sheep trapping as de- 
scribed in the February, 1928, issue of 
FIELD AND STREAM. In many points, how- 
ever, it varies. It is a much more difficult 
task "and requires greater care and caution 
in handling the animals. While it is true 
that the wild goat will carry as much 
lead as a grizzly, yet, in the words of the 
mountaineers, “it can die. when it wants 
to.” So high- strung is the animal—so 
delicate its nervous system—that fright, 
occasioned by sudden or rough handling, 
will kill it. 

Sheep line the motor highways and un- 
concernedly watch automobilists pass. So 
calmly do they pose for amateur photog- 
raphers that these people are often led to 
believe that the animals are trained. Goats 
are excessively timid and suspicious. Only 
on very rare occasions in the early spring 
have one or two been known to venture 
within visual distance of the highway. 
Sheep are trapped practically on the motor 
highway, but goats can only be secured 
far from the haunts of mankind. 

Fourteen miles from Banff, above the 
turbulent Spray River, is a wonderful 
goat range. At one time, in past years, 
loggers thoroughly worked this section. 
Since those men finished their operations, 
very few persons, excepting game guar- 
dians, have set foot in that wild country. 
Thus the goats have bred undisturbed. 


T one spot, where the river cuts 
through steep, precipitous cliffs, there 

is a saline deposit. This is in the cliff face. 
Through countless centuries, not only 
have the goats so worn it away that it 
forms a cave under the overhanging bank, 
but their feet have also worn two deep 
trails on the slopes of the mountain above. 
This spot, naturally, is the logical place 





Reunited in the pole corral. The youngster wonders what it is all about 
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for trapping these very suspicious animals, 

In sheep trapping, the first step is to 
start a salt-lick with rock salt. When the 
animals become accustomed to this, a pole 
corral is erected around it. At one end the 
corral has a drop-gate. This gate swings 
inward and upward only. When set, the 
gate is propped with a stick from which 
runs a wire to a cross-wire. Beyond the 
latter the rock salt is placed just out of 
the animals’ reach. 

For weeks, previous to setting the trap, 
the sheep have been accustomed to enter- 
ing and finding the rock salt; therefore 
they suspect nothing when the wires are 
connected and the trip set. In reaching 
for the salt the sheep presses against the 
cross-wire, which pulls on the other wire 
and dislodges the prop. The gate drops— 
the sheep is a prisoner. 


O move the animal to the pre-shipping 

corral is not a difficult matter. A crate 
is lashed in front of the drop-gate; the 
latter is raised with a rope; wardens push 
thin poles through the corral walls, and 
gradually work the sheep up and into the 
crate. Occasionally a fractious ram has 
to be roped and hauled in. 

Goat trapping is more complicated, and 
the animals require more delicate han- 
dling. Nothing may be done that will 
arouse their suspicions or alarm them. 

The traps were built in sections, each 
piece being left for a time so that the ani- 
mals might become used to it. The trap 
proper was first erected. It was construct- 
ed of wire fencing thrown carelessly 
around trees that bordered the goat path. 
The drop-gate was placed in the side from 
which the goats approach. At the opposite 
side of the trap an oblong aperture was 
left in the wall. No logs, rocks or any 
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Dwellers of the Peaks 





Game Warden Bill Potts holding a newly trapped kid 


debris were moved. This stood for some 
time, and the goats became accustomed to 
passing through it. 

Immediately above the salt-lick is a 
ledge about twenty feet wide, and along 
this passes the old logging road. The trap 
was erected about fifty feet back from the 
road. The next step was to build a pole 
tunnel from the oblong opening in the 
trap fence to the road. This was made 
slightly higher than the largest goat and 
too narrow in width for a goat to turn 
around in. A few feet from the tunnel exit 
another drop-door was installed. This was 
also placed to swing inward only, and for 
a time was fastened to the pole roof of the 
tunnel. 

Rock salt was placed in the trap. In a 
short time not only had the whole con- 
struction lost any terrors it may have 
held for the animals, but the enticing salt 
had encouraged them to pass freely 
through trap and tunnel. 

Two traps were used to capture the 
goats. One trap had, as stated, about fifty 
feet of tunnel, but the other required more 
than two hundred feet. The reason for the 
greater length of the second tunnel was 
the fact that the goat path did not pass 
between trees suitable for trap corner 
posts within that distance of the trail. 


HEN it was deemed advisable to 

start trapping, the upper drop-gate 

was set, as in the sheep trap, and the lower 
gate was dropped into position after a 
rope had been fastened on its lower bar, 
threaded between the roof poles, and se- 
cured at the exit end of the tunnel. Fear- 
ing nothing, the goats entered the trap, 
reached for the salt and pulled the trip. 
Alarmed, they rushed into the tunnel, where 
the dropped door blocked their passage. 
A warden visited the trap morning ard 
late afternoon of each day. If there were 
goats in either trap, he immediately 
phoned headquarters, and soon light 


trucks, with the necessary crates, were 
speeding out for the captives. 

The warden who had charge of the traps 
during these operations was Jim Christie. 
Readers of Fretp AND STREAM are ac- 
quainted with Jim, for the story of his 
death struggle with a grizzly has been 
published twice in this magazine. Jim 
knows mountain animals as few men do. 
Their habits are an open book to him. 


UILDING and setting the traps was 
the least undertaking of the whole 
affair. Probably the greatest job was that 
of converting the fourteen miles of de- 
cayed tote-road into one passable by light 
trucks. The greater part of this work was 
done by game wardens under the direc- 
tion of Supervising Warden J. Warren. 
It was my privilege to accompany Mr. 
Warren recently to the scene of the trap- 
ping operations. After descending hills 
where the car seemed to be standing on 
its radiator, climbing hills that I never 
believed a car could climb, and crossing 
corduroy stretches where the timbers 
oozed and sucked in the muskeg beneath, 
we arrived at the spot. 

The car was stopped some distance 
away, and Christie came forward to meet 
us. “Two old nannies and two kids,” he 
announced. 

As the car stopped the goats made 
frantic attempts to escape. We kept per- 
fectly still until they quieted. A little later 
two light trucks, driven by wardens, pull- 
ed up behind us. The commotion in the 
pen started once more. Silence and slow 
movements on our part calmed them. 

A crate was lashed to the tunnel exit. 
The sliding door of the crate was raised, 
and the rope, which was fastened to the 
drop-door in the tunnel, was handed to Mr. 
Warren. He stationed himself behind the 
crate so that its solid back and the raised 
sliding door hid him completely from the 
goats. Circling wide and slowly, the two 


wardens gently approached the trap from 
above. The goats rushed into the tunnel, 
the two kids in the lead. 

Jim was standing at one side to signal 
his chief when the first goat passed the 
drop-gate. The signal given, the rope was 
released and one goat was kept back. The 
kids, being in the lead, were crowded into 
the crate with the first nanny. As they 
could not travel to Banff thus, it was 
necessary to pull the youngsters out. This 
is a common occurrence; so in the backs 
of all crates a small sliding door is pro- 
vided. 

To get the youngsters out was a ticklish 
and somewhat risky job. The horns of 
the adult goat are sharp and dagger-like ; 
therefore there was danger of getting a 
pierced or badly lacerated hand. The kids 
did not object to being handled. One lay 
quietly and contentedly in the arms of 
Warden Potts while I photographed it. 
When the remaining nanny was crated, 
the little ones placed in smaller boxes and 
all loaded on the trucks, the homeward 
journey began. 


T the animal paddock the most delicate 
part of the operation takes place. 
The animals we brought in missed this 
for two reasons. The first was that while 
I had thought the old ones wild enough, 
Mr. Warren assured me that they were 
tame compared with some he had trapped. 
The second reason was that it was im- 
possible to tell to which of the two nan- 
nies the youngsters belonged. The only 
way possible was to release the four in 
one pole pen. 

In the goat pasture several of these pens 
have been erected, fourteen feet long by 
twelve feet high and ten feet wide. As the 
goats had entered the crates in the normal 
manner, they had to be emptied out back- 
ward. Each old one showed a determina- 
tion to attack her captors, but the empty 
crate and the (Continued on page 56) 
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Thelrail to the fdrcupines 


A trip for trout into the Gogebic-Porcupine Mountain country 


T’S a lot of fun to “ride herd” 

on a bunch of bass or 

muskalonge from a boat or 

canoe; but take it from me, 
there is nothing like carrying your 
own rodeo when you go on a fish- 
ing trip that lures you many miles 
over horseback trails through a 
virgin forest. In the West you 
can saddle a brone and ride to 
thousands of different fishing holes 
in the mountains. I can still re- 
member the half horse, half moun- 
tain goat that transported me to 
a lake 11,000 feet above sea-level 
in California so that I could catch 
a golden trout. 

But in the Middle West— Well, 
when I was told that it would be 
possible for me to assemble my 
pack-train, mount a good pony 
and ride through a vast virgin 
wilderness filled with fishing 
holes, I was a bit skeptical, to say 
the least. You know horseback 
trails are not a heavy feature of 
our Middle Western forests. 
However, there we were, the 
Lady and I, at the north end of 
Lake Gogebic in the upper penin- 
sula of Michigan, one July morn- 
ing, ready to take our traveling 
rodeo through the bush to see if 
D. R.’s happy hunting ground was 
really there. 

That territory between Gogebic 
on the south and Lake Superior 
on the north is without doubt un- 
usual. Having seen it, I am not 
surprised that many interests are 
working to have it preserved as a 
national park. In the first place, 
you find up there the last great 
stand of virgin hardwood timber 
in the Mississippi valley. Ride 
through this great forest beneath 
the giant maples, birches and bass- 
woods with here and there stands 
of lofty white pines throwing their 
plumed tops to the sky, hear the 
wood-thrushes sing to the hushed forest 
at sundown, and you are ready to admit 
that here is a retreat which should not be 
despoiled. 

There are many square miles of this 
forest country running to the blue waters 
of Lake Superior. To travel through such 
a stand of uncut timber is in itself an 
unforgettable experience. Add to this at- 
traction many scenic features, including a 
small range of mountains in the northern 
part of the forest, and you feel that Nature 
has brought together an unusual combina- 
tion for outdoor lovers. 

But this Porcupine range, up there in 
the big tree country, has still another lure 
in its trout streams, a pair of bass lakes 
and other fishing holes which are just 
being explored. With such a set-up, do 
you wonder that I was pretty keen about 
taking my private traveling rodeo, bare- 
back circus and fishing side- show through 
that country, especially in view of the 
fact that few outdoor fans have seen this 
particular section of the northland? 
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By BOB BECKER 


Old Dad in all his + war paint 


When we arrived at Gogebic that morn- 
ing, D. R. had everything ready. The 
horseback trail through the forest was in 
good shape, and rough camps had been 
made along the route; so all was shipshape 
for the arrival of our pack-train outfit. 

Old Dad, veteran woodsman and one of 
the most famous trout-fishing guides in 
the north country, was going to accom- 
pany us on the trip. I had just completed 
a jaunt with Jack, Ralph and Dad on 
one of the trout streams close to the big 
woods which we were going to penetrate ; 
so Dad was no stranger. He was rarin’ 
to go to the Porcupines. However, Des- 
demona was worrying him that morning 
of our start. 

Des is a musical burro. You know the 
kind. One wave length and broadcasting 
all the time. 

“I tell you, Bob, that burro is a mean 
customer,” said Dad, shaking his head. 
“If we take her along, we'll spend half 
of our time building fires under her in 
order to keep her going. She won’t travel 


without her soul mate, Hector. I 
tell you we ought to take a pony 
instead of that animal.” 

However, we started with Des- 
demona just the same. Our small 
outfit, including the sad-eyed bur- 
ro, crossed the highway a few 
feet north of Gogebic and in less 
than two minutes was swallowed 
by the forest. We were on our 
way toward North Bass Lake, the 
first camp in the big woods. 

The trail took us first through 
a small section of cut-over coun- 
try. Then suddenly we entered a 
green wall of forest that had never 
seen an ax. It was like coming out 
of the brilliant, sunshiny outdoors 
into a cool, dark cathedral. The 
tall maples, birches and basswoods 
formed a green roof so dense that 
little sunlight could get through 
to the forest floor. There was the 
smell of damp, green moss in the 
still air and the fragrance that 
goes-only with the cool, dark, vir- 
gin forest. 

For more than an hour and a 
half we rode through this gor- 
geous timber before we turned off 
to the right, and there, just ahead, 
I could see part of a lake and two 
small tents silhouetted against the 
water. Here was our first camp. 
Desdemona saluted it with her 
own brand of heehawing as she 
tried to register delight. 

In less than a half hour the 
pack-train had been cared for, 
duffle unpacked and the evening 
meal started. We were at home in 
the heart of the famous virgin 
forest. 

Although our tents looked out 
upon North Bass Lake, a mighty 
nice little fishing spot, Dad and I 
decided to portage the 15-foot 
canoe over to South Bass Lake. 
It was only an eighth-of-a-mile 
hike over there. The next morn- 

ing, shortly after breakfast, found us ex- 
ploring the second lake with the idea of 
picking up a fish or two for lunch. 


OUTH BASS is a lonesome, little, 

spring-fed body of water about three- 
quarters of a mile long and half a mile 
wide. It is almost lost in the deep forest. 
Even the white pines have crowded close 
to the water’s edge to hem in the lake. 
On the east side a beautiful spring trickles 
through the cedars to empty into the lake, 
and on the opposite shore a trout stream 
flows away into the forest. Springs of 
cold water, black bass, brook trout, com- 
plete isolation—there’s a combination that 
isn’t hard to take. 

“Now let’s fly-cast the shore-line near 
the spring,” urged Dad as soon as we 
had settled down in the canoe. “I’m 
sure there are some big trout in this 
lake. And it stands to reason that at least 
a quorum is hanging around the cool 
spring hole.” 

So I rigged up my fly rod, put on a 





No. 8 Gray Hackle and went to 
it. Twisted old cedar trees hung 
over the bank near the spring hole, 
and snags and logs added to the 
attractiveness of what looked to 
be a typical. “fish den.” But nary 
a fish could I stir up with my 
fly-casting. Nor could I get a 
bass strike anywhere near that 
spring hole. Dad paddled around 
the beautiful shore-line, well clut- 
tered up with dead trees, old 
stumps and other cover for bass, 
but again I drew a zero with my 
fly and bait-rod casting. 

“Well, well! Do you mean 
to tell me that I'll have to 
cook bacon instead of fish for 
lunch, and you with all that 
tackle?” said Dad with the in- 
ference that it was about time for 
me to do something. 

The Lady added her “two cents’ 
worth” to the party, and then we 
went into conference. Where were 
the big, bold black bass? They 
weren’t around the spring hole; 
they weren’t around the snags in 
shallow water. Therefore, the fish 
had retreated to the weed beds— 
the underwater “storm cellars” 
and loafing spots where life was 
just one cool hour after another 
with plenty of minnows to boot. 


UT to the weed beds we went. 
And I tell you there were 
weed beds a-plenty. We found one 
big patch right in the middle of a 
bay that was a corker. I put on 
a weedless pork-rind lure and combed that 
area from all angles while Dad kept the 
canoe going in a circle. Action? Say, 
they were just lying there, apparently 
bored to death. When that flirty little 
spinner, fly and pork-strip combination, 
traveling several feet under water, came 
waltzing along, the black bass snapped 
into it. 
First, smashing like a_ ten-pounder, 
came a young fellow weighing about two 


The Trail to the Porcupines 
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Two husky brook trout—a good pair to draw 


pounds. Then I lost two dandy fish in the 
thickest part of what Dad called the 
“alfalfa field” before I landed a three- 
pounder. So it went. During the next 
hour I managéd to subdue nine high- 
jumping bass, all of which were returned 
to the water with the exception of two 
plump ones which were scheduled for the 
frying pan. 

For two days Dad and I played with 
the bass in those wilderness lakes. I caught 


one lovely four-pounder which is 
still waiting for another scrap 
with some one because I put him 
back. Then we turned to our ro- 
deo again in order to continue 
the march through the forest. 

The next twenty-four hours 
following our departure from the 
bass camp were crammed full of 
the kind of jnteresting incidents 
which are meat to the fishing out- 
doorsman. Just take a look at my 
log and check over the variety of 
items : 


“A SEVEN-MILE march this 
morning to the trout stream, 

this side of Mirror Lake. Wolf 
and bear tracks on the trail. 
Forest even more beautiful. I 
stopped at a trapper’s cabin near 
the trail, jumped his high, deer- 
proof fence and got a mess of 
beets from his garden, leaving a 
half dollar for the vegetables. 
Desdemona bogged down just be- 
fore noon. What a circus! Lovely 
camp on our trout stream. Dad, 
Lady and I went down-stream, 
wading it for quite a piece. Trout 
out of the foam on a deep hole. 
Some of the little rascals jumped 
a foot when the fly went through 
the suds. Enough for dinner, and 
we quit. Lots of raspberries along 
stream. Black bears have ruined 
whole patches with their feeding 
operations. Woodcraft lesson just 
before sundown when Dad and I 
made a bark lean-to from the bark 
of an ash tree. Some animal visited camp, 
walked all around my tent sniffing. Had 
to get up with flashlight and investigate. 
Mr. Skunk, please stay away! On the 
trail to Mirror Lake early next morning.” 
I hope some day you will ride that trail 
into Mirror Lake as we did that lovely 
July morning. When you travel through 
the whopping big white pines and hemlocks 
which stand on the banks overlooking Mir- 
ror, when you see (Continued on page 59) 
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We did not hurry, but traveled leisurely, drinking in the beauties of the country 














USE was given an orthodox 

enough name to start with, 

but it didn’t stick. While still 

a roundish brown and black 
ball of puppyhood he was duly 
christened “Shep.” When he had 
grown into a gangling, loose-joint- 
ed, homely-faced young Airedale, 
Elliott’s wise-cracking nephew from 
Santa Fe happened to visit the 
ranch. “And where,” he promptly 
inquired when he first viewed the 
none too foot-sure figure of Shep 
rambling about in his awkward, 
wabbly manner, “did you get the 
pusillanimous pup?” 

Thereafter the dog’s name was 
Puse, short for pusillanimous, in 
spite of various and sundry protests 
that his proper name was Shep. 

Unaware of his nominal handicap, 
Puse continued to grow up into a 
homely, kind-eyed dog, bony-hip- 
ped, a bit aimless and without ap- 
parent purpose in life. Old Pup, 
his sire, and Queenie, his dam, 
bossed him about considerably, but 
he didn’t seem to mind that. He 
didn’t seem to mind much of any- 
thing, in fact. When, on his first 
trips into the woods, Elliott had to 
whale the daylights out of him for 
chasing deer, he always had his 
stub of a tail ready to wag the 
second the last blow had been 
struck. He liked to run deer, but 
he learned not to. 

It so happened that for quite 
some time Elliott did not get out 
for many cat or cougar chases with 
his dogs, and Puse outgrew his 
puppyhood with little more than one 
brief and easy bobcat chase in the 
way of experience in the game of 
“cattin’.” Naturally, the question 
arose, “Would Puse make a lion 
dog if he got the chance, or was he, in 
fact as well as in appearance and name, 
somewhat of a pusillanimous pup?” 

Old Pup and Queenie, both veterans, 
were due soon to pass off the hunting 
stage. Queenie still had a good nose but 
traveled pretty slow, especially in deep 
snow. Old Pup still had quite a few shots 
of pep in his locker, but his nose seemed 
to be on the decline. Would Puse take 
up the game where they left off? Elliott 
thought he would—but he wanted to know. 

A few days later, we found out about 
ol Puse. 

Harry Mosimann, coming down to his 
stacks to feed one snow-blustery morn- 
ing, found a right sizable mountain lion 
track crossing the cafion a couple of miles 
above Beulah. Harry’s cat dog, it hap- 
pened, was off somewhere on a visit. Be- 
ing a darned good neighbor and knowing 
that I craved a mountain lion pelt for the 
new adobe, Harry hiked on down to my 
place to report the track. And I in turn, 
having no dogs at the time, hiked on 
down to Elliott’s to borrow his. Luckily 
Elliott was there himself. 

“Lion track,” I said, and he dropped 
his work. 

A few minutes later we were in the 
saddle, picking up Bob, our nephew, and 
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Puse’s Kirst Lion 


Would he make a lion dog? 


By S. OMAR BARKER 





We snapped the camera in spite of unsatisfactory light 


also Bob, another dog, green and some- 
what gun-shy, at Beulah as we passed. 
That made three hunters and five dogs: 
old Pup, grizzled, hunt-sophisticated 
veteran; Queenie, small, sad-eyed, delib- 
erate, dependable, yet slowed up quite a 
bit with years; Billy, another gangling 
youngster whose long legs forever han- 
kered to chase deer; Bob the dog, old 
enough but never trained for hunting, his 
idea of plumb doggishness being to go 
helter-skelter, hither and yon on the trails 
of rabbits, or of nothing, and Puse, vigor- 
ous, shaggy-eyed, eager. 

All of them were eager, of course, yet 
plainly enough only old Pup and Queenie 
really savvied what such a sally on a 
windy, snow-drifting morning might prob- 
ably mean. While the other dogs, espe- 
cially Billy and Bob, spent their energy 
trying to range wide from the road and 
trail, or making dashes on ahead—from 
both of which they were sharply recalled 
at each sally—old Pup and Queenie 
trudged contentedly at the horses’ heels. 
Time enough for rampaging around when 
we'd found a track to follow. And Puse, 
eager as he was to ramble, rendered good- 
natured obedience to Elliott’s orders. 

The lion track had been headed up out 
of the cafion southward where Harry saw 


We didn’t know, but now we are sure of it 









it, sentering the extremely dense 
thickets and steep slopes of the 
Lime Spring. Half filled with 
blown snow though it was, the 
track must have been fresh to show 
at all. Headed the way he was, Mis- 
ter Lion should emerge from those 
thickets on to an open pine ridge 
and south slope, up what we call 
the Little Cafion. We left the main 
cafion and rode up the Little Cafion 
to see if we could cut his tracks. 

Deer sign was everywhere. Bil- 
ly loitered behind, hoping to get out 
of calling range so he could have a 
chase. Bob, frankly ignorant about 
such matters, sniffed every deer 
track eagerly and started after ’em. 
It kept us busy holding those two 
young ’uns in line. 

We headed for a rim of cliffy 
sandstone rocks under tall pines. 
This was where Sir Lion ought to 
cross the side ridge, if he knew 
the country. We might even find 
him stopped there, either to lay up 
for the day—it was the right sort 
of place—or else with a fresh kill, 
for the deer were plentiful. 

We strained our eyes out ahead 
at every break in the snow. Tracks, 
tracks, tracks everywhere—but ev- 
ery one the staggered track-line of 
deer. No sign of the straight-rowed 
footprints of the big kitty. 

Wup! Wait! Movement out 
ahead below that sandstone ledge! 
Maybe we've jumped him! We 
hadn’t. A half-dozen deer stopped 
browsing and scampered off. Evi- 
dently the big kitty had not crossed 
the ridge here, for the deer had 
been undisturbed till our arrival. 

We circled the ledge and checked 
sign. No lion track. There were 
three possibilities: we were here 
ahead of him; he had a kill back on the 
other mountain and had only crossed the 
cafion on circle for exercise and would 
go back; or he had varied his course and 
crossed farther up the ridge. In any event, 
we would get him finally, though with 
the wind whipping snow into his tracks, 
it might cause us some trouble if we had 
to take time to go back to the main cafion 
and pick up his track there. 


UT we didn’t. Two hundred yards 

farther up the ridge, coming into the 
open pine timber in a swaggery, marching 
row, we hit the old kitty’s tracks. They 
were half full of snow but unmistakable. 
Six to ten hours old, we guessed. Fresh 
enough, but it might mean a long ride. 

Now enter the dogs—and how differ- 
ently. 

“Sick ’em boys! Git ’em!” 

At the command, Billy and Bob are off, 
hell- bent for—nowhere. They are just 
running, wholly oblivious of the big pad- 
footed track. Old Queenie is giving the 
track a careful and deliberate once-over. 
She is not to be stampeded. She is in no 
hurry. She pays no attention to the other 
dogs. She figures it out for herself. She 
trots a few steps on the back track, sniffs a 
scrub-oak branch to make sure, then turns 
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around and starts slowly but surely on 
the trail. 

Not so old Pup. Already he is on the 
high-headed run. The lion has zigzagged 
here. There, down the hill, are three dogs; 
yonder, around toward the cafion-head, 
run two. The two are on the trail; the 
three plainly are not. All are Airedales, 
more or less, and so are not easily dis- 
tinguishable in the scrub-oak, with the 
wind-blown snow in our faces. 

“Queenie and Pup on the trail!” calls 
Elliott. “Puse has missed it!” 


E start after the two running dogs. 

Then we see something. Out yon- 
der ahead, bumping shoulders with old 
Pup in his eagerness to follow that track, 
is Puse. Behind us comes Queenie. The 
other dogs, ahead on the trail, have thrown 
her off. It was she whom Elliott had mis- 
taken for Puse there down the hill. But 
now she goes, slowly yet faster than we 
ride, and as soon as she is out of sight 
she barks. At the sound, Billy and Bob, 
who still seem to have no idea what the 
excitement is about, hit a high lope to 
follow her. The lion chase has started! 

I am tempted here to make a short story 
long. But it is impossible. For about twen- 
ty minutes we follow the trail of the lion 
and the five dogs, guided to a few cut-offs 
by Queenie’s accommodating bark up in 
the timber ahead. Plainly, three dogs are 
trailing. The other two are merely follow- 
ing on, taking short cuts, rambling, zig- 
zagging. The tracks tell the story. 

The trail takes us southward across the 
Little Cafion and at a steep slant up the 
somber, snowy north slope of the next 
ridge, through thickets of green timber 
where the snow is more than belly-deep 
to the horses, and up steep pitches where 
it lies thin over frozen ground almost as 
slick as glass. My mount and Bob’s go 
down a few times. Elliott’s Brownie does 
not. She trembles with the strain, but she 
does not get nervous. 

Now the trail enters an impenetrable 
thicket. Nothing to do but climb straight 
up to the ridge top and go around. We 
stop to listen. The thicket is to the left. 
Off up hill and to the right a little we hear 
Queenie bark. Thank heaven for that! 
Apparently the lion has only cut into the 
thicket’s edge and then come right out 
again. Accommodating ol’ kitty! 


Puse’s First Lion 


We can still hear Queenie’s trail bark 
pretty well toward the top of the ridge 
which we call the Point. Elliott and I 
hazard guesses as to where they'll jump 
him. On beyond the Big Cajion, probably, 
another mile or so; or maybe clear on 
across the main ridge on the Beaver Creek 
side, two, three, maybe four miles yet. 
The track is none too fresh. We decide to 
climb to the ridge top and pick up the 
trail wherever they cross it. It’s a steep, 
hard climb. We get off to lead the ponies, 
and pretty soon we are puffing and blow- 
ing. We stop for wind. 

And then—all at once, faint yet not far 
away, above the sound of both Old Man 
Wind and our own puffing—comes the 
yelping racket of dogs. Treed! They’ve 
got him! So soon? Listen! Yep, you're 
durn right! 

We place the barking as coming from 
about two or three hundred yards out to 
the right, smack at the brink of a line of 
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cliffs, twenty to fifty feet high, that run 
around that way toward the head of the 
Little Cafion. Those cliffs are too high to 
get up or down, either afoot or on horse- 
back. We decide to go on up here and 
circle above them. We have guessed right. 

When we get within easy hearing and 
yell a few “sick ’ems” of encouragement, 
the barking stops for a moment—all but 
one indescribable, eager, almost frantic 
whine. That whine tells more eloquently 
than words whether Puse is a lion dog 
or not! The going is hard and a bit dan- 
gerous, for the slope is steep and frozen 
under the snow. A fallen horse here might 
easily slip on down to the cliff brink de- 
spite the thick timber. But we take our 
time. With the kitty treed, we have all 
day if we want it. Fifty yards from the 
barking, though we still cannot see either 
dogs or lion, Billy and Bob come out to 
meet us, a little excited, yes, but still quite 
uncertain as to what all the fuss is about. 

There we leave the horses. With the 
camera and guns we make our way on out 
along the steep slope. The white firs are 
thick here, and we are no more than sixty 
feet from the big cat when we first see 
him. He is in a tree at the very brink 
of the forty-foot cliff. He seems a little 
nervous but not much scared, for he has 
only climbed up about twelve feet. We 
are almost on a level with him. He shifts 
a little nervously at sight of us. 

The dogs go plumb crazy with eager- 
ness. As the lion moves, Puse, all limita- 
tions of dog ability forgotten in his 
frenzy over his first treed lion, makes a 
jump up the side of the white fir tree and 
hangs on. Not a limb to help him, yet 
somehow, tooth and toe-nail, he inches a 
little farther up the tree. For a full min- 
ute he hangs on until, with the stub of his 
tail a full five feet from the ground, he has 
to let go. 

“Attaboy, Puse!” 


E yowls and gives us one look as if 

to say, “Fer the luva Pete, do some- 
thin’! Don’t you see my lion up there?” 
So we proceed to do something. We 
throw sticks into the big boy’s face to make 
him spit and growl. The dogs love it! It 
would be good stuff if we could make him 
jump out and give them another little 
chase. But there seems to be no chance. 
The lion looks (Continued on page 60) 


Above—Queenie claims the lion. Puse approaching from behind the author. Below—Queenie and Puse still jealously on guard 











EC aie: — 


A perennial and pernicious ailment, and the prescription that will cure 


HE middle of May found me a 

victim of that perennial and per- 

nicious ailment known as chinook 

fever and anxious to secure relief. 
This desire increased on receipt of a post- 
card from Bill Gibson, which showed a 
reputed 39-pound salmon and bore the 
stirring inscription, “The royal chinooks 
are here.” 

In an instance like that, he who hesi- 
tates is lost—or something to that effect. 
A motion was made, which the good wife 
seconded, and we were quickly on our way 
to Oregon. 

A drive along the Redwood Highway, 
through groves of druidic redwoods, took 
us past many an alluring pool and riffle 
of the Eel, Klamath and Smith. Then 
we dropped down from the crest of the 
burly, alpine Siskiyous into the com- 
paratively level region that slopes to the 
Rogue River valley. Long, straight 
courses were ahead, and the motor hum- 
med and roared in answer to the mood 
of an impatient pedal extremity. 

We reached the valley as the day waned. 
The familiar landmarks of Grant’s Pass 
came to view. A brazen sun lowered in 
the western sky, and the glamorous, in- 
imitable blue of Oregon’s hills was spread 
thick on the heights that hemmed in the 
Rogue. Within a half hour we reached 
our destination and were given a hearty 
greeting by Bill. 

3ill Gibson is one of those oddities or 
rarities—a born angler, one with inher- 
ited instincts. He thinks and talks fish the 
livelong day and doubtless dreams about 
them at night. The open-sesame to his 
good-will is a bit of the fisherman’s ver- 
nacular. Then, if he takes a shine to you, 
he will tell you everything he knows about 
the haunts, habits and peculiarities of 
Rogue River fish—which is plenty. 

There was a tumultuous roar from the 
rapids near by as I unpacked the car and 
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prepared camp. Bill departed for a cere- 
monial spell of fishing before sundown. 
He returned at dusk with three fine, fresh- 
run chinooks—the result of his prowess 
with fly rod and a miniature spinner. 

“I’m finding out new things about these 
fish every day,” said he as the salmon were 
laid out for an appraisal. “I’m telling you, 
it’s great sport to take these big boys on 
light tackle. Believe me, they put up a 
stirring fight! I fussed around for a half 
hour with that smallest salmon. I'll tell 
the world that baby gave me a battle!” 

These were silvery, symmetrical fish, 
with not a blemish on fins or skin. The 
smallest weighed about eleven pounds, the 
largest about sixteen, Barring a slightly 
larger head and the triangular anal fin, 
they would have passed muster in almost 
any angling company as steelheads. 

“There'll be a crowd of fever victims 
on the river in the morning,” said Bill as 
we viewed the lights of scattered camps. 
“They will be coming in all night long 
from the Lord knows where. All of the old 
‘webfeet’ will be out tomorrow; it’s more 
or less of a religious rite with the natives. 
But there are fishermen here from all over 
the country. There’s a Boston man and 
his wife in that camp yonder, and a small 
army from Los Angeles and other points 
south. Fact is, they seem to come from all 
sections of the United States.” 


WAS out very early in the morning. 

Nevertheless, many of that angling 
crowd had beaten me to the river and were 
afloat or occupied some of the score or 
more of salmon boards or piers that ex- 
tended twenty to thirty feet out from the 
banks. The majority of these were equip- 
ped with long, one-piece cane poles, with 
a surf reel lashed on about three feet from 
the butt. A large proportion of anglers 
were casual fishermen who seldom fished 
but who had become involved in the 


Landing nets don’t come big enough. We use the gaff 
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epidemic by florid newspaper propaganda. 

The sun rose gloriously from behind 
eastern ramparts, and ghostly lights filled 
the cafions. Mists rose from the river, and 
its earlier ghastly gray tinge was sup- 
planted by a warm, lustrous sheen. Crows 
winged their way overhead; valley quail 
called from the thickets; the thunk-thump 
of oars resounded along the river as eager 
fishermen propelled boats through the 
swift waters. From afar came the roar 
of rapids. Now, everywhere, chinooks 
leaped with abandon, falling back with 
smacks that sounded like pistol shots, 
while spray flew high in the air and ever- 
widening rings spread over the pools. It 
was a perfect morning on the classic 
Rogue, and every angler on the river and 
every salmon in its waters seemed charged 
with the well-known vim, vigor and 
vitality. 


WATCHED the native or resident 

fishermen. Near by, on a salmon board, 
stood John Mork—a grizzled, inveterate 
angler. Like the vast majority of natives, 
he favored the one-piece cane pole, the 
handling of which gives these Rogue River 
men more pleasure than the most expen- 
sive product of the rod-maker would af- 
ford them. Old traditions and angling his- 
tory are entwined with those crude poles, 
and the old-timers consider it sacrilege to 
depart from the customs of their fore- 
bears when fishing for salmon. 

Every salmon stream in the West has 
its own peculiar, localized angling system. 
On the Rogue, the spinner reigns supreme, 
although now and then a radical will in- 
troduce a spoon bait, at which the aver- 
age native looks askance. 

It is also the almost invariable custom 
to use a spreader—a bit of heavy wire 
bent in triangular form, with a ring turned 
in each corner. The line is attached to a 
swivel at the upper corner of the triangle. 
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A three- or four-foot length of cord, with 
a six-ounce sinker attached, is tied at the 
lower corner; a piano-wire leader is bent 
to the ring at the outer corner. The spin- 
ner is attached to the extremity of the 
leader. 

Making sure that the lure spins free, 
line is stripped from the reel or is allowed 
to run off until the sinker comes to rest 
on the bottom. The spinner now revolves 
at a fixed depth, and there i is no appreci- 
able drag on the line. This is virtually a 
form of still-fishing. 

Ordinarily the chinook is a deep- 
running fish. While in the ocean he 
swims at a depth of many fathoms and 
is also inclined to run close to the bottom 
in streams. In the Rogue in particular, 
long channels, or grooves, often ten to 
fifteen feet in depth, have been worn 
in the basaltic rock. Almost without ex- 
ception, the native fishes deep down in 
these grooves, or basins. He firmly be- 
lieves that a chinook will not strike in 
shallow water. 

In this he is mistaken, for under certain 
conditions this fish will run close to the 
surface and will then take a small spinner 
or a conspicuous fly that arouses his pug- 
nacity. To locate those particular waters 
is the trick. No rule can be set down in 
this connection for the guidance of the 
angler. These favored places will be found 
mainly along the reefs that border deep 
grooves, where the fast water slackens 
and where there are back eddies and seem- 
ing dead-water. 


RDINARILY the largest fish do not 

frequent such waters, but the angler 
who fishes with light tackle, ‘a fly rod in 
particular, will find a tough customer on 
his hands when he hooks a 12-, 15- or 20- 
pound chinook. You don’t want them much 
bigger. A 25- or 30-pounder, if he is fresh- 
run, will over- -match the ordinary fly-rod 
fisherman unless he is fortunate enough to 
have the run of a long bar from which 
to fight his fish. 

The angler who will ignore local cus- 
toms can often use a casting rod to excel- 
lent advantage, shooting a spinner almost 
to the farther bank and allowing it to sink 


Chinook Fever 


Comrade Snyder in the center, leaning on a heavy one 


and swing with the current as he slowly 
retrieves it. A spoon or wobbler can be 
used to excellent advantage in this 
manner. 

The mere suggestion that the chinook 
might rise to the fly brings anathema 
from the average Oregonian. He firmly 
believes that Pacific salmon cannot be in- 
duced to strike except in rare instances. 
He either forgets or does not know that 
certain Californians have taken as many 
as eight salmon in a day with the fly in 
coast streams, and that it is common prac- 
tice with a number of the skilled fly fisher- 
men of British Columbia. Particularly 
those Britons who used the fly persistently 
in the old country have taken Pacific 
salmon with the fly in streams and in 
saline waters. 


HE Oregonian admits that the 
jack salmon, which is nothing 
more or less than a young chinook, 
takes the fly freely. Then why not a 
fresh-run, pugnacious, mature fish? 
Californians know through long 
experience that both the mackerel and 
smelt will take a fly freely, and the 
striped bass likewise. It has also been 
proved that the whitefish and sucker 
in Montana and Wyoming waters 
will strike consistently at a fly. Then 
why not a chinook salmon? 

I put the question to a veteran an- 
gler from Ashland as we stood beside the 
Rogue that morning. 

“Don’t know why; but every one says 
they can’t be taken on the fly,” he answer- 
ed. “To tell the truth, I never tried.” 

Just then old John Mork had an inning, 
and the discussion stopped. With a non- 
chalance born of long experience, he had 
wedged the butt of his cane pole under a 
couple of bent nails on the salmon board 
and stood watching the tawny flood 
swirl about the pier. Doubtless he was 
inwardly cussing the miners up-stream 
who were discoloring the river. 

Suddenly there was a great commo- 
tion as the limber tip of his pole surged 
around in wide arcs and the reel spewed 
line with a prolonged screech. Boy! 
That chinook (Continued on page 76) 


William 
Rice, veter- 
an angler, 
with his 34- 
pounder 
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KOOTPRINTING the 
Forest Fire-bug 


By JOHN EDWIN HOGG 


Using Mr. Bertillon’s sys- 


tem to protect our forests 





S long as thirty years ago, when 
the United States Forest Service 
was administered by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, forest offi- 

cials realized that footprints found about 
the scene of a forest-fire origin were often 
an important clue to the identification of 
the person who caused the fire. But while 
footprints frequently led to the identifica- 
tion and arrest of fire-bug. suspects, they 
were seldom of much value for obtaining 
his conviction in court. 

The greatest obstacle of footprint evi- 
dence in court was that it was never 
more than circumstantial. There was no 
method of accurately recording footprints 
found about the scene of a fire origin so 
that such evidence could be presented in 
definite form for the consideration of a 
jury. Even photographic records failed 
miserably of this purpose, while the testi- 
mony of forest rangers concerning suspi- 
cious footprints was altogether too vague 
to be accepted by the average jury as con- 
clusive evidence of an accused offender’s 
guilt. 

Nowadays, however, persons who cause 
forest fires by criminal carelessness, or 
deliberate criminal intent, run an infinitely 
greater risk of going to prison 
than they ever have in the 
past. The detection of forest- 
fire origins has become a high- 
ly developed science. Forest 
detectives with skill built upon 
years of experience have 
learned to know what clues 
to look for, and how to inter- 
pret such clues when they are 
found. 

One of the strongest links 
in the forging of such chains 
of evidence against the sus- 
pected forest fire-bug is the 
very footprints which but a 
few years ago were almost 
worthless as court evidence. 
Through the development of 
an accurate and permanent 
method of recording human 
footprints, such footprints are 
almost as important a clue to 
the identity of a forest fire-bug 
as a good set of fingerprint 
records is for betraying a 
burglar into the hands of the 
police. The: method of record- 
ing such footprints so there is 
no guesswork about the rec- 
ords is one thing, and skill 
developed for the interpreta- 
tion of footprint evidence is 
quite another. 

For many years, both the 
United States Forest Service 
officials and detectives em- 
ployed on private tracts of tim- 
ber lands have sought to put 
teeth into fire-bug footprint ev- 
idence. And ‘they have done 
just that. They have done it 
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most effectively by borrowing an old idea 
from the study of natural history. Suspi- 
cious footprints are now recorded in plas- 
ter, exactly as nature students for many 
years have recorded the footprints of 
wild animals and prehistoric beasts, such 
as dinosaurs and pterodactyls. 

The fundamental idea of making such 
footprint records in plaster is about as old 
as legs on chairs. Science has merely fitted 
the method to the requirements of human 
footprints for application to the solution 
of crime. To record the footprints of a 
suspected forest fire-bug, a very thin mix- 
ture of plaster of Paris and water is 
poured into the impression on the ground. 
The plaster hardens in a few minutes. It 
may then be picked up as a solid piece, 
which is a durable negative replica of the 
footwear worn by the person who made 
the mark. 

In natural history work it has long been 
customary to re-cast the negative foot- 
prints of animals to produce a positive 
record. But in forestry work the records 
are taken in negative form only, because 
it is more desirable to have a duplicate 
of the suspect’s footwear than a record 
of the imprint it makes upon the ground. 


At the left is a plaster-cast record of a footprint taken from 
soft mud, and at the right is the sole of the shoe that made 
the imprint 





Skilful work permits the recording of 
forest footprints by this method with an 
astonishing degree of accuracy. And skill 
developed from exhaustive study of such 
records makes sad news for the party who 
starts a forest fire and hopes to escape be- 
ing caught. 

Obviously, the best footprint records 
are those which are taken from mud, wet 
clay or moist sand. For some time after 
this method came into use, footprints in 
dust or dry sand were almost a total loss 
because they could not accurately be re- 
corded. But after a deal of experimenting, 
this handicap was eliminated. It was found 
that a footprint in dust or dry sand could 
accurately be recorded by carefully spray- 
ing the imprint with fine oil blown from 
an atomizer. This merely binds the dust 
or sand together so that the plaster record 
can be taken with little or no distortion. 

The deduction of evidence from such 
footprint records has become an art and a 
science. Through years of experience and 
study, the guardians of our forests have 
learned that it is almost impossible to find 
any two pairs of boots or shoes that will 
leave identical footprints upon the ground. 
Two pairs of shoes of the same size and 
shape, even produced by the 
same manufacturer, if worn 
by different individuals, would 
leave imprints on the ground 
from which an expert would 
quickly detect numerous differ- 
ences. Two men might wear 
the same kind of shoes, and the 
shoes could be of the same size. 
Yet a study of their footprint 
records would quickly reveal a 
difference of a few pounds in 
the weight of the two persons. 


T is also apparent that even 
the first few steps in a new 

pair of shoes brand them with 
certain characteristics of the 
wearer. Such things, of course, 
would not be evident to the 
average person, but an expert 
can detect them quite as readily 
as a handwriting expert detects 
the difference between two 
highly similar specimens of 
penmanship. 

Now let us observe how this 
method of footprint recording 
is applied to the detection of 
forest fire-bugs. Some months 
ago a fire trap was set in a 
Western forest. It was upon 
the private timber land of a 
large lumber company. By rare 
good fortune, a timber cruiser 
found it before an alarm-clock 
contraption, hooked up with a 
battery, spark plug, and coil, 
went off and started a disas- 
trous fire. 

The man who set the fire 
trap had left all sorts of clues 
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including a number of 


in the vicinity, 
clear and well-defined footprints. It took 
the forest detectives less than an hour to 
piece the evidence together and to draw 
the following deductions: 

The person who set the fire trap was a 


big fellow. He was probably six feet 
tall and weighed about 220 pounds. 

He was wearing an old, well-worn 
pair of leather boots with rubber heels. 
The heels were run over, worn down 
toward the rear, and there was a small, 
round hole worn in the middle of the 
sole of the right boot. There was a very 
tiny hole in the sole of the left boot. The 
toe of the left boot also bore a mark that 
was apparently the result of having been 
stubbed on a nail. 

The man wore a loosely knit gray 
sweater and a fairly new pair of cor- 
duroy trousers that flapped outside his 
boots. 

He chewed tobacco of a familiar plug- 
twist brand. 


ITH that evidence at hand, fourteen 

men who were known to have been 
in the forest at about the time the fire 
trap was set were detained upon suspi- 
cion. One by one these suspects were 
quickly eliminated. The fourteenth man 
was accused of the crime. He realized 
that the evidence doomed him to con- 
viction if he demanded a trial. So he 
pleaded guilty, and received the minimum 
penitentiary sentence. 

This was a very simple and easy con- 
viction of a forest fire-bug. It is cited 
here, however, because it serves to point 
out the importance of the footprint evi- 
dence that helped to accomplish the arrest 
of this criminal and send him to prison. 
The primary identification, of course, 
was entirely by means of his footprints. 
The fact that he wore a loosely-knit 
gray sweater was deduced from the evi- 
dence of finding a little wisp of wool that 
had been snagged off in the brush while 
the man worked to set the fire trap. 

The cuff of his corduroy trousers, which 


At the left we have the footprint of a suspect taken from sand, 
while at the right is the crépe-rubber-soled shoe with which 
the a was made 


Footprinting the Forest Fire-bug 


flapped outside his boots, left a distinct 
mark in some soft earth. He had left 
various samples of the kind of tobacco he 
chewed, and a microscopic study of the 
same revealed the brand. Fingerprints 
on the alarm clock and other parts of 
the fire trap told some more of the story. 
The motive for the crime was established 
in the fact that this particular person had 





The footprint record of a dog that be- 
trayed his master. The dotted white line 
indicates the amputated portion of the 
animal's toe, which accomplished the 
identification 


a grudge against the lumber company 
that owned the timber land, and had 
boasted of his intention to get even. On 
the whole, his job was so crudely carried 
out that the man could almost as cleverly 
have left his name and address on the 
fire trap. 

-A little study of the subject of forest 





fires—fires started by carelessness or with 
deliberate criminal intent—is all that is 
needed to convince any one that forest 
fire-bugs are not particularly different 
from other types m criminals, They in- 
variably nurse an intolerable bump of 
egotism, and think they are far more 
clever than they really are. They usually 
lose sight of the fact that when they 
commit such a crime they automatically 
throw themselves into a battle of wits 
with men who are very clever and far 
more skilled in the detection of crime 
than the criminal is in endeavoring to 
cover up the clues that betray him into 
the hands of the law. Thus, the forest 
fire-bug who thinks he has done his work 
by methods that will defy detection often 
finds that he has entirely overrated his 
own cleverness. 

The United States Forest Service, as 
well as the owners of privately owned 
timber lands, has long had to contend 
with fires of incendiary origin that are 
set by live-stock owners for the purpose 
of increasing the acreage of pasture land. 
This, of course, is a serious offense, and 
the punishment for it may be a heavy fine, 
a penitentiary term, or both, depending 
entirely upon the circumstances of the 
case. Fires of this kind have decreased 
considerably in recent years, presumably 
because so many of this kind of fire-bug 
are now in prison. Public education con- 
cerning the loss to the entire nation re- 
sulting from forest fires has also had its 
effect. Pasture-making fires are now con- 
demned in the great court of public 
opinion, 

No matter how clever a forest fire-bug 
may think he is, he runs a terrific 
risk of tripping himself up and falling 
into the hands of the law through some 
bit of carelessness, oversight or lack of 
intelligence, least anticipated. To illus- 
trate such an instance, we have but to cite 
the case of a forest fire- -bug in California 
who is now “doing time” through the co- 
incidence of being betrayed by his own 
faithful dog. (Continued on page 60) 





At the left is the footprint record, taken from soft earth, re- 
vealing the characteristics of the footwear on the right, worn 
by a forest-fire suspect 

















Farmer Harold G. King—sportsman 


NE morning in October, Farmer Harold G. King 
chanced to look in the field back of his barns and 
counted exactly twenty-two hunters, who were comb- 
ing a single field. He went to the front of his house, 

and across the road he counted exactly thirteen more. That 
was a few years ago. Farmer King didn’t mind a few hunters 
on his land. In fact, he rather enjoyed talking and visiting 
with the city folks. But twenty-two back of the house and 
thirteen in front was too much. Something had to be done. 

His neighbors who lived in Williamston Township, about 
fifteen miles south of Lansing, Michigan’s capital city, were 
relating similar experiences. Across the road, a neighbor 
reported a hog shot, and later found it in a near-by cottage, 
hoisted high alongside the fireplace. Others told of cut fences, 
to say nothing of shot poultry and opened gates. Surely the 
city hunter was a hoodlum, and the sooner he was banned 
the better it would be. ; . 

This was the situation. Because similar conditions exist 
in other states where intensely cultivated farms must be used 
for hunting, the solution which the Williamston farmers 
found will interest not only farmers, but 
sportsmen even more. : 

Another thing to jolt the farmer consci- 
ousness in the Williamston area was the 
firing of guns several weeks before the 
regular pheasant season opened. The guns 
were aimed at pheasants. This was an 
unheard-of thing in Michigan. Inquiry 
revealed that alert promoters were oper- 
ating legally under a shooting preserve 
act which had been passed through the 
legislature the year before. 

‘Because they were not prepared for 
this new departure in hunting practice, 
both sportsmen and farmers hurled 
charges of discrimination upon their law- 
makers and their conservation department, 
and the phrase “special privilege” was 
upon the lips of many. Farmers were in- 
dignant that shooting was permitted on 
preserves for seasons longer than on their 
own farms. Sportsmen began to realize 
that they are dependent upon the farmers 
for their sport. Against this background, 
sportsmen and farmers of Williamston 
Township got together in an indignation 
meeting. 

In Michigan there is on the law books 
the Horton Trespass Act, which makes 
it a necessity to get permission to hunt 
if one is not to trespass on a farmer’s 
land and consequently be subject to arrest. 
When this act was first passed, it was 
opposed by the left wing of organized 
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Whereby the hunter may hunt and 
the farmer is protected 
from the hoodlum 


sportsmen, who were loath to leave behind the days of untram- 
meled hunting. The more thoughtful sportsmen, however, admitted 
the justice of the Horton Act, and recognized, too, that this act 
would never have been passed had it not been for the unsports- 
manlike behavior of many a hunter. Decent sportsmen were 
merely suffering punishment with the rowdies. 

Michigan farmers were slow and still are slow to take ad- 
vantage of the protection afforded them by the Horton Act. 
Particularly is this true in the less settled parts of the state, 
where difficulties never were severe. Away from the cities, the 
Horton Act is for the most part inoperative, and hunters even 
today have no difficulty in finding a place to hunt. 

Only in the farm areas adjacent to industrial centers is the 
situation acute. Where the demand for hunting acreage is the 
greatest, there the bars are the highest. Near the industrial 
centers, the common hunter, often dubbed “the one-gallus man,” 
is hemmed in by agate-hearted farmers on one side and “Keep 
Out” signs of private preserves on the other. Only the blue sky 
above the public highway is open to him. 

Notable is the fact that the Williamston indignation meeting 
consisted of both sportsmen and farmers. Perhaps this explains 
the unusual results which followed. 


T was agreed by all that the private preserve with its tendency to 

give special privilege to wealth did not offer a solution. Further, 
the farmers insisted they were not looking for revenue from the 
hunter; what they wanted was protection from the hoodlum. 
Certainly they did not desire twenty-two hunters on a single field! 
Thus was evolved a two-fold requirement: protection for the 
farmer and preservation of the free hunting which American 
sportsmen consider almost their inalienable right. To accomplish 
these objects in an area which is fertile and devoted to intensive 
agriculture is no small achievement. It is to the glory of the 
Williamston farmers that they recognized the innate desire and 


The tag takes the curse off the “No Trespass” sign 
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PLAN 


By 
JACK VAN COEVERING 


longing of the city man to tramp across lots with his gun and 
dog and that they provided for him. 

Much credit for carrying the project to its completion belongs 
to Ted Thompson, alert editor of the Williamston Enterprise, 
who soon became its evangelist. An organization called “The 
Progressive Hunting Club” was effected, and Farmer Harold G. 
King became its president. In the selection of King as president, 
the city chap was fortunate. King once worked in the city, and he 
knows the city attitude. He knows also that the average city 
hunter is decent and law-abiding, and that all city hunters should 
not suffer for the sins of a few. Perhaps it is due to his influence 
that one of the first clauses written into the organization’s by- 
laws provided that no fees shall be collected by any farmer from 
guest hunters. 

Every farmer-member of “The Progressive Hunting Club” 
posts his land with conspicuous yellow signs. Each farmer is 
provided with four tickets, which he is permitted to hand out to 
whomever he will. Why four tickets were selected, no one knows. 
It merely seemed to be the proper number. These guest tickets 
may be used by the farmer and his friends. City hunters may 
obtain them by asking for them. 

Once a hunter has a ticket, he is entitled to hunt on any part 
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King and Thompson stop to talk things over 


of the club’s acres for the day. Today the lands of the club, made 
up of the farms of its members,-comprise some 16,000 acres. 
Without the ticket, a hunter becomes a trespasser. 
_ In the evening the nimrod returns his ticket to the farmer, who 
in turn asks him to fill out a card for the Department of Con- 
servation, telling the game he has seen and what he has shot. 
This card is not intended to check on the hunter’s skill. The 
Purpose is to gain a knowledge of the game in the territory. The 
farmer sees his guest when he arrives and when he leaves. He 
becomes acquainted and establishes a friendship. This is one of 
the outstanding merits of the plan. 

The farmer is not required to give away his tickets, He may 








Editor Ted Thompson—sportsman 


keep them, either for his own family or for a few friends; 
and a few farmers are really doing that because they are 
distrustful of “city fellers.” But their farms are open to 
those who secure tickets elsewhere. It is believed that even- 
tually, when these farmers learn that their farms are safe 
in the hands of the hunter who will take the trouble to ask 
for a ticket, all farmers will be willing to hand out their 
tickets each day with all confidence in the sportsmen. 

It is true that the system works in- 
convenience to hunters. They cannot all 
hunt on a single farm, for instance. But 
this is a merit as well as a defect. It 
scatters the guns, thus preventing con- 
centration in a single area. It certainly 
prevents forty-two hunters from gathering 
in a single field. 


HERE are some who believe that 

a system similar to the Williamston 
plan might be put into operation where the 
tickets may be had only on the payment 
of a stipulated fee. But the Williamston 
farmers say no. They feel that under the 
present system the hunter considers him- 
self ufder obligation to the farmer, which 
would be removed should he pay for his 
ticket. They believe that this sense of 
obligation will compel him to be doubly 
careful of the farmer’s property. That 
this is a correct hunch has been demon- 
strated by the excellent results obtained. 

The organization of the club has had 
a salutary effect upon the farmers them- 
selves. They are less inclined to hunt out of 
season, a rather common failing, and they 
are becoming conservation-minded. Here 
they are again fortunate in their leader- 
ship. Among them is a cousin of James 
Oliver Curwood, who prides himself on 
the same love of wild things as did that 
famous author. He has led the way in 
winter feeding and winter protection. 
Other farmers are feeding and caring for the game, too. 
Talk with some of them about leaving out a few corn shocks 
or a patch of wheat, and they reply, “We've been doing 
that already.” They have been doing this, and they haven’t 
been saying anything about-it! 

The question might be asked: if such a plan as described 
were to spread throughout the state, would there be enough 
tickets to accommodate all hunters? It has been figured out 
that there would be—and some to spare. The present four 
tickets per farmer, regardless of the size of his farm, allows 
about one hunter to every twenty-five acres. 

The plan might be further devel- (Continued on page 60) 
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The fishermen form in massed ranks behind the barriers 


The Smelt is King 


They come hundreds of miles for the fun of scooping up fish 


HERE is something about catch- 

ing fish with your bare hands that’s 

different from any other kind of 

fishing. It fails to appeal to the 
same refined instincts as fighting and 
landing a two-pound brook trout on a 
2'%-ounce wand of split bamboo. It doesn’t 
arouse the same delicate pride in your 
skill that you feel when you place a bass 
fly neatly at the edge of a riffle where you 
know a big small-mouth is lurking. In 
fact, catching fish in your bare hands 
hardly qualifies as a sporting way of tak- 
ing them, albeit there’s 
a lot of satisfaction in 
going after them just 
that way. 

In spite of its lack of 
sporting qualities, the 
biggest fishing riot that 
occurs in Michigan each 
year is entirely confined 
to catching fish with the 
hands. And at that, it 
has a following no bass 
or trout which ever 
wiggled a fin would 
need to apologize for. 

his riot occurs each 
spring with unfailing 
regularity at Beulah, a 
hamlet of about four 
hundred souls—save 
when the riot is on—at 
the head of Crystal Lake 
in Benzie County. The cause of it all is 
a slender silvery fish not exceeding nine 
or ten inches in length at his best, and 
seldom at his best. Compared with him, 
a young grass pike is fat and rotund. 
Given a dozen of him, and you may have 
a pound by actual weight. 

Yet for a week each April, when the 
ice is going out of Crystal Lake, this slen- 
der minnow is king. He lures as many 
as five thousand fish-maddened humans 
3? 


By BEN EAST 


to Beulah nightly during the period of 
his spawning run. Further than that, he 
lures them into the icy waters of Cold 
Creek in a stampede compared to which 
a gold rush or an intercollegiate football 
game is mere child’s play. 

The smelt was introduced into this 
lake in the northwestern part of the lower 
peninsula of Michigan in the form of a 
plant of eggs from Green Lake, Maine. 
To the fish culturists this slender despot 
is known as Osmerus mordax. To those 
who drive three hundred miles or more 


The cause of all the excitement. Almost nine inches of smelt 


to Beulah in the frail hope of bringing 
home a three-pound basket of his kind, 
he is known as smelt. 

In 1906 the Michigan fish commission 
sought to establish land-locked salmon 
in the upper Great Lakes. It was decided 
to plant some kind of food fish for the 
salmon, and the smelt was chosen. In 
that year a small quantity of smelt eggs 
was introduced into the St. Marys River 
at Sault Ste. Marie. This attempt appar- 


ently failed, however. No definite record 
of smelt has ever come from those waters 
since: The fish commission had started 
something, however. 

In 1912 a second attempt was made, 
with the planting of 6,000,000 eggs in 
Torch Lake and 16,400,000 in Crystal 
Lake. For a long time nothing was heard 
of these plants. 

Then about 1922 a strange silvery fish 
at Beulah began to claim public attention. 
These fish were ascending Cold Creek on 
a spring spawning run in such numbers 

that the stream was 
crowded full from bank 
to bank. For the first 
year or two, local resi- 
dents had Osmer all to 
themselves. They dipped 
smelt by the wagon Ipad, 
hauling away for hog 
feed what they didn't 
want for better pur- 
poses. 


HEN word of the 
incredible run of 

fish began to leak out, 
and Michigan started to 
attend the festival. They 
came in small numbers 
at first, then in an ever 
growing army, until now 
the annual smelt run is 
an event that lures vis- 
itors from every part of the state—that 
even attracts the governor. The festivities 
are carried on under the direction and su- 
pervision of state police and conservation 
officers, who are there to control the 
crowd, not the smelt. , 
The smelt run begins when the ice 1s 
breaking up in Crystal Lake, usually about 
the first week in April. The fish do not 
start running until after darkness has fall- 
en. About two hours after sundown the 





















horde of smelt begins moving into the 
mouth of Cold Creek, the narrow spring- 
fed inlet of the lake. 

They move steadily upstream, seeking 
the headwaters for their spawning 
grounds. Behind them come thousands and 
millions more exactly like them, until the 
shallow creek is choked with fish, slender 

as a willow wand, silvery as a ‘herring, 
crowding up against the current in ranks 
and rows and layers. 

Fish by the bagful, fish by the ton, or 
almost any other way you want to measure 
them. Fish in such numbers that they 
crowd each other out upon the banks in 
their frenzied upstream rush. You can’t 
see them, for the smelt abhor light and to 
turn a flashlight beam on the water is tc 
halt the run in that part of the creek. But 
if you can’t see them, at least you can 
hear them. In the quiet water at the mouth 
of the creek where they are gathering 
and entering the stream there is a constant 




























over each other. Thousands of fins and 
tails flip out of the water in the frantic 
rush to be first into the narrow channel. 


_ the start the run is light. For three 
or four nights it grows heavier, 
until the peak is reached and smelt are 
being dipped from the creek by the ton. 
Then the run begins to wane, and in 
little more than a week the carnival of 
fishing is past. 

No medicine show, no circus, no county 
fair ever brought to a country town such 
a throng as assembles nightly while the 
smelt run lasts. Streams of traffic pour 
into the village in steady, unbroken lines 
for hours before the dipping is scheduled 
to begin. By dark the sidewalks are pack- 
ed; restaurants, pool halls and stores are 
filled, and a mob of restless visitors moves 
along the banks ‘of the creek, where state 
police are on duty to see that no one enters 
the stream until the appointed time. 

Every available room in the village, 
both in hotels and private homes, is en- 
gaged early in the evening. Thousands of 
the smelt fishermen sleep in their auto- 
mobiles on the street while they patiently 
wait for the morning dipping period. 
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The Smelt Is King 


Restaurants keep open all night, serv- 
ing coffee and lunches continuously from 
dark to daybreak. Card games flourish as 
a means of keeping awake hundreds of 
fishermen who dislike the discomfort of 
sleeping in their cars. 

A half mile or so above the lake, the 
creek is screened to restrict the spawn- 
ing grounds of the smelt to the lower 
reaches. State troopers and conservation 
officers allow the public two dipping pe- 





A right good haul 


riods each night, one about 9:00 in the 
evening for an hour, the other from 4:00 
a. m. until daybreak sends the fish drift- 
ing back to the lake. Between these two 
periods the fish are permitted to ascend 
the stream and spawn undisturbed. In this 
way, the toll taken in their ranks appar- 
ently does them no serious damage. At 
least they grow no less abundant each 
year. 

Hours before the dipping time ap- 





It is a happy, cosmopolitan crowd. The man with the big net in the foreground is Fred W. Green, Governor of Michigan 


proaches, the fishermen begin to form in 
massed ranks behind the rope and wire 
barriers, ten to thirty feet from the bank 
of the stream. The eager mob stands there 
in complete darkness, carefully guarding 
their nets from restless feet, talking in 
low tones. Occasionally a red glow flares 
as someone strikes a match to light pipe 
or cigarette. Instantly a dozen voices 
growl down the light for fear the precious 
run may be halted. 

The nets are of every size and descrip- 
tion. Many enter the stream armed with 
huge shovels made of gravel screen. Wire 
filing baskets, cut-down bird cages, pails 
and kettles punched full of holes also play 
their part in the frenzied minutes of 
dipping. 

There is little room in the crowded 
creek for net handles, Inexperienced dip- 
pers who attempt to wield such a device 
find their nets virtually useless until some 
neighbor, irked at repeated jabs in the 
eye or solar plexus with the handle, grabs 
and breaks off that useless appendage. 

Those who know the game prefer a 
burlap sack of coarse mesh, or better still, 
an onion sack with a wire rim sewed 
around the mouth. With such a net it is 
possible to dip and dip without stopping 
to empty the catch into a bag or pail held 
by a confederate on the bank. The dipping 
is done against the current. 


HEN at last the dipping hour ar- 

rives, a string of lights, hung above 
the creek the entire length of the dipping 
ground, is turned on, and a conservation 
officer fires the starting gun. State police, 
who have been holding the line in check, 
brace themselves behind trees to avoid 
being swept into the creek as the smelt- 
eager mob surges over and under the 
wire and pours into the stream in a strug- 
gling, scrambling mass that fills it from 
bank to bank. 

On nights when the crowd is heavy, 
there is not room enough in the creek 
for all the nets. The majority of the catch 
is made in three to five minutes after the 
fishermen enter the stream. By that time, 
the water has been churned and rechurned 
by thousands of (Continued on page 61) 
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Coilinnmel rican Buffalo 


How one of the world’s most dangerous animals is captured aliv 


By 


AST year I was in Northern Rho- 
desia engaged in making a motion 
picture story in which the animals 
of the veld played an important 

part. To obtain certain effects it was 
necessary that we have some full-grown 
‘ buffalo. How to get them was the big 
question. 

From previous experience I knew that 
it was possible to catch calves either by 
shooting the mother and trailing the calf 
with a pack of dogs or by shooting over 
a herd and trusting to luck and to the 
dogs’ being able to cut out a calf by their 
own efforts alone. But these methods of 
catching, while the most common, are 
cruel, dangerous and most uncertain, and 
could not be applied to full-grown adults. 
3uffalo have a nasty habit of returning 
in force to help a comrade in distress. 
The bellowing of a calf will often bring 
the whole herd charging back, intent on 
scattering whatever enemies there are 
about the youngster. 

I have known of buffalo that have come 
back in the face of repeated shots. Shout- 
ings and the yelping and barking of the 
dogs do not scare them one little bit under 
such circumstances. The only thing pos- 
sible is to run for the nearest tree and 
climb. Ant-hills, unless very high and 
steep, are of no help. A buffalo will follow 
a sprinter up on an ant-hill only too cheer- 
fully. 

We had to find some other means of 
catching the buffalo necessary to our 
work. The natives had made a practice of 
digging pitfalls, and in them they had 
caught all kinds of antelope and also 
buffalo. Pitfalling had been declared 
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WYNANT DAVIS HUBBARD 


illegal in Northern Rhodesia because of 
the great danger these hidden holes pre- 
sented to travelers and hunters. I ap- 
proached His Excellency the Governor, 
and after explaining our difficulties re- 
quested permission to dig a series of pit- 
falls for the purpose of catching buffalo. 
After thinking over my request, the Gov- 
ernor granted it. 

At Banga, on the northeastern bank of 
the Kafue River, I established camp. This 
is the center of what is probably the great- 
est buffalo district in Africa. We were 
there for approximately six months, and 
covered hundreds of miles by motor truck, 
on foot and by canoe. It is only a guess, 
but I should say that in an area roughly 
fifty miles square there are not less than 
ten thousand head of buffalo. 

In our work we came into intimate 
contact with several herds that contained 
not less than four hundred animals, and 
the number of small parties, of single 
bulls, of herds of forty or fifty were be- 
yond counting. If we were in country at 
all suitable, it was rarely that a day went 
by without our seeing some buffalo. At 
night they often passed so close to camp 
that we could hear their horns clicking 
together as they crowded against one an- 
other. The bawl of calves and the occa- 
sional snorts and grunts of the big bulls 
and cows became such a common sound 
that we seldom left the dinner table to 
investigate. 

We lived, breathed and thought buffalo, 
and buffalo were around us all night. By 
day we hunted them with the cameras and 
stalked them carefully or chased. them 
out of the thick bush in which they were 


hiding on to open ground where we could 
photograph them. In the four months dur- 
ing which our pitfalls were open for busi- 
ness we caught seventeen buffalo. 

When we first started, I formed three 
companies or gangs of natives of ten or 
twelve men. Each group worked under 
the direction and leadership of a native 
who had earned a reputation as a master 
in the art of digging and concealing pit- 
falls. These leaders chose their areas and 
proceeded to work. 

With such a number at work it was 
not long before the country around 
camp was honeycombed. Lines of pitfalls 
ran in some directions for over a mile 
with scarcely a break. They were dug ap- 
proximately ten yards apart. The ex- 
cavated dirt was piled up between the 
pits, and thorn trees and branches laid 
on top to discourage further any attempt 
to pass between. 


PITFALL dug with the intention of 
try ing to capture an animal alive is 
not quite the same in shape or dimensions 
as one in which it does not matter whether 
the animal dies or not. Our pits, after some 
experiments, were dug about ten feet long 
by a little over three wide. The sides went 
down sheer for nearly four feet and then 
rapidly closed together until at the bot- 
tom they were not more than a foot apart. 
It was my hope that this V-shaped pit 
would tend to break the animal’s fall; 
that it would slide rather than drop 
straight into the pit. 
The pits were concealed by placing 
over them a latticework of strong reeds, 
and on top of these a thick layer of grass 
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sprinkled with a little dirt and some leaves. 
The ground all about was made to look 
as natural and undisturbed as possible. 

The buffalo had not come out of the 
bush veld in numbers at the time we ar- 
rived at Banga. It was June, and in many 
places the long yellow grass had not yet 
been subjected to its annual burning. 
These facts were in our favor, as the pit- 
falls would age a bit and lose some of 
their fresh smell before the herds came 
down close to the river. 


HE Kafue flows all the year around, 

an uncommon trait in an African 
river. The wide flats along its borders are 
dotted with lagoons, and there is an abun- 
dance of sweet-grass. But the game avoids 
these places until lack of water and grass 
in the bushy, tree-covered veld back from 
the river forces them to come down to the 
more open country. When the herds of 
buffalo do come out, they feed only at 
night. By day they lie in the thick, dense 
bush or go far back to the great kasakas, 
which extend for miles. 

Knowing these habits, we dug our lines 
of pitfalls along the edges of the ’sakas 
and across points of dense bush that pro- 
jected out into the open country. The lines 
also cut across the heads of vleis up which 
the buffalo were likely to graze on their 
return from water. We had a few around 
pans, but animals are very wary when 
approaching water; so we did not expect 
much from these. 

Early one morning Frank and I had 
left the camp and gone across the river 
to work on a big barge in which we 
planned to ferry our lorries across the 
stream. We had hardly reached the scene 
of our work when a boy rushed down to 
the opposite bank and, shouting at the top 
of his lungs, yelled that there were two 
buffalo in the pitfalls. We dropped our 
work and ran for the canoes. 

Once across, we collected cameras, guns, 
water tanks, ropes, dogs and natives and 
set off as fast as we could for the line of 
pitfalls. It was hot, but we set a rapid pace. 
As we tramped along I questioned the pit- 
fall boy. There were two buffalo, but one 
was dead. The other was a calf. 

Three-quarters of an hour’s hard walk- 
ing, and we were close to the line. We 
crossed the spoor of a medium-sized herd 
of buffalo, and then the pit lay in front 
of us. In our eagerness we ran. But we 


Catching African Buffalo 
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were too late. Both buffalo were dead. 
The big buffalo, to my intense surprise, 
was upside down in the pit. I examined it 
carefully and came to the conclusion that 
it must have felt its front feet slide into 
the hole and have given a tremendous leap 
to try to clear itself. But the pit was too 
long and it lit upside down, facing back 
the way it had come. When we dragged 
it out, we found that it had broken its 
neck in the jar of landing. 

It was disheartening to have such luck 
at first. But it is only by the cut-and-try 
method that one can learn in the veld. 
After studying the pits, we decided to 
widen them slightly at the bottom and 
to exert every effort toward getting our 
trucks across the river so that we could 
reach a pitfalled buffalo quickly and be- 
fore the sun had become too hot. I also 
gave the pitfall boys a severe lecture on 
not having made their rounds early, so 
that we should have time to get out to the 
pits before the heat became oppressive. 


The two buffalo whieh fell in the same pit, inane after capture 


Within a week another buffalo fell into 
a pitfall. We arrived in time to get it out 
before the hot rays from the sun exhaust- 
ed it. It was a bull calf with horns about 
two inches long. We got it out of the pit 
without trouble and, roping it around the 
neck and by one hind leg, let it rest in the 
shade for a half hour or so. It drank 
greedily from a water sack, and we poured 
gallons of water all over it to cool it off. 

Very slowly we walked our capture 
back to camp. It came with very little 
pushing, but at every protesting bellow 
we glanced about us for fear that the 
mother might hear and return raging. 
Nothing happened, and soon Jimmy, as 
we named the calf, was safe in a kraal. 
That evening we fitted a nipple of cloth 
and reed to a wine bottle full of fresh, 
warm cow’s milk. Pushing the nipple into 
Jimmy’s mouth, we raised the bottle so 
that the milk flowed freely. He tasted it 
suspiciously and, finding it good, drank 
greedily. Within two days he was fol- 
lowing the boy in charge of him all about 
the camp and showed not the faintest fear 
of human beings. Early in the morning 
and late in the afternoon he went out to 
graze, but it was the bottle that really 
interested him. 


HORTLY after Jimmy’s capture I 
had to leave camp. Frank assumed 
charge, and while I was absent he cap- 
tured several more buffalo. One morning 
when he was at breakfast, boys came run- 
ning in with word of a pitfalled buffalo. 
Off he went with cameras, ropes and boys. 
He set up his camera and was about to 
make a picture of a buffalo being taken 
from a pit when boys from another line 
caught up with him and told him of a 
second buffalo caught where the first two 
had been. Frank could not leave; so he 
sent the best hunters off with what ropes 
he could spare to get this second calf. 
The one he was working with was about 
two years old. A buffalo, even if only two 
years old, is something to handle. In the 
pit it is a comparatively easy job to put 
ropes around its head. That is the first 
process. Once the ropes are firmly tied, 
they are led to the nearest stout tree and 
knotted securely. If anything goes wrong 
subsequently, at least the buffalo cannot 
escape. Light ropes are next tied to a foot. 
It may be a hind (Continued on page 57) 
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My pond where I can catch my own fish. 


Tom Ronk and his mate in the foreground 





Your Ducks_Your F's 


Most men dream of owning their own. Read how easy it 1s 


By CHARLES ELBRIDGE COX, Jr. 


HE narrow graveled road ahead 
turned ever so slightly between 
its bordering trees and went easily 
down-hill, Back, over the spare 
tire, the smudge of a great city dulled the 
robin’s-egg blue of an early April sky. 

We were cheating again. We were look- 
ing, my wife and I, for ground—a patch 
—a place to buy in the country. On my 
desk in town was work to be done—high- 
pressure copy and probably phone calls. 
And that darned printer—*To heck with 
it!” I said under my breath. 

At the foot of the hill was a little 
stream, and the road ran across on a nar- 
row bridge. Somehow the car turned out 
and stopped. We stood on the loose plank- 
ing of the bridge and listened to the water. 
It was blue-green and winter-clear. 

“Look! The smoke from town is gone.’ 

I looked. We were safe in the hollow st 
the valley. Overhead I heard the soft lisp 
of a bluebird, and from the willows by 
the water came the free, bold whistle of 
a cardinal. 

“A little side road goes up the valley,” 
said my wife. 

“The patch must have a stream and a 
natural shallow basin with springs for a 
pond and an open slope for the ever- 
greens,” I mused for the hundredth time. 

That was seven years ago. Every eve- 
ning now I cross that bridge, turn up the 
side road and after a mile swing in at our 
ittle shy of gravel, a little 
ar in the summer and a little rutted 
in winter; but our driveway. Beside the 
garage is a box full of corn. I stick two or 
three ears in my pocket and walk down 
the slope back of the house toward the 
lake. 

Tom, the Canada goose, has heard me 
drive in and is waiting for me by the gate. 
“Ronk-ronk-aronk!” he calls softly and 
lifts his black feet, one at a time, without 
moving a step.His mate is down by the cal- 
amus patch, where the springs flow in, and 
at my approach she lifts her head till the 
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black neck is as slim and sleek as a snake. 

The mallard drakes are squabbling as 
usual over by the dike and begin lisping 
as I click the latch. A hen quacks loudly, 
and the flock bounces into the air and flies 
toward me to alight again in the grass 
twenty feet away. Five of the ducks are 
missing—two drakes and three hens. I 
know where the hens are—over under the 
brush piles along the wooded bank on their 
nests. But the drakes? Even as I make a 
recount I hear the familiar wsh-wsh-wsh 
overhead. They circle, breasts shining in 
the late sunlight, set their wings and come 
in. I can’t resist swinging an imaginary 
gun and making a double—but as easy as 
the shot would be, I’ve made easier beside 
an Illinois cornfield duck pen. 

The ducks are fighting over the corn 
like school boys at marble time. Tom is 
“slowfooting it” around the edge of the 
mélée, trying to grab off a kernel or two 
without losing his dignity. 

3eyond, the surface of the pond is 
broken by rising bluegills and small fry. 
Off the shallow point where I had placed 
a nesting box a large-mouth bass rushed 
savagely at a suspected foe and back to 
his home base. 





WAS at peace with the universe when 

Charlie Owens drove in and walked 
down the slope to meet me. He stood 
watching the ducks a while and then 
started counting the rising fish. 

“You're a lucky dog!” he said. 

“Why?” I asked. 

“To be able to live this way.” 

“Why, Charlie, you bought a house in 
the city last summer, and you told me you 
paid sixteen thousand dollars for it. I 
haven’t that much invested here.” 

“I don’t believe it. And anyway, my 
wife won't live in the country. Nuts about 
bridge,” he added. 

“And you sell high-priced automobiles 
—interest people in spending five times as 
much money as my new Model A cost— 


yet you can’t interest your wife in doing 
what you want to do. Rotten salesman!” 

“Well, how much did this lake cost 
you? And then there’s all your shrubbery 
and the house. You can’t tell yme you 
haven't gota wad of money in it.” 

“Look,” I said. “Come over on the dike.” 

We walked around the shore and out on 
the earthen barrier to the concrete spill- 
way. 


« OU can see from here how deep the 

water is and how much of a fill we 
made. The dike is about 110 feet long. See, 
it starts from nothing to 14 feet high out 
here. The spillway is 8 feet wide, and the 
wings add about 3 feet on each side. I 
forget the exact cubic yardage, but the 
forms, labor and all, ran $200. The dirt 
cost $225 to move—work was slack for 
the farmers about that time. And that’s 
the total. The water covers just about an 
acre. 

“And those evergreens I bought as 
transplants at an average of about three 
cents apiece six years ago.” 

They were now six to eight feet tall and 
made a glorious windbreak around two 
sides of the pond. I took Charlie by the 
elbow and hiked him _ toward _ their 
shadowed, mystic border. 

“Smell them,” I said, “and on blustery 
winter days you can stand here on the 
south side, with the sun warm in your 
face, and hear the wind sing a chant— 
but it never gets through. And the birds— 
they love this place all the year. In the 
winter we feed them, and they come by 
the hundreds. In the summer they nest in 
here.” 

We sat on the slope and watched the 
sun slip away. 

“Hunting and fishing are getting darn 
near impossible around this part of the 
country,” Charlie thought out loud. “Last 
fall I said I’d never go back to the IIlinois 
River again. That dollar a duck, or fifteen 
dollars a day, got under my hide. And it 
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wasn’t much fun. Drive three hundred 
miles, shoot a few hours each day for a 
couple of days, and home again. 

I told him how the lake was made, 
how it was planted and stocked, about 
the ducks and the geese. It wasn’t a cure- 
all for me, I admitted; I hunted and fished 
elsewhere, but I didn’t care much whether 
I got the limit any more or even near it. 
I could have hunted right at my front 
door. During the fall before, over two 
hundred strange ducks, which I had 
counted, dropped in to visit and feed— 
mallards, pintails, teal—mostly in twos 
and threes, and sometimes, of a moon- 
light night, flocks of ten or fifteen. 

One soft October evening, when I 
could hear the warblers moving south- 
ward overhead, old Tom, the goose, spilled 
over in a great uproar of honking, and 
from above floated back a medley of many 
voices. I listened as they circled lower and 
lower, Tom and his mate madly answering, 
but I don’t believe they lit. 


HE first requisite for a pond is a 

stream that flows a little water all the 
year. The soil should be predominantly 
clay. It should be a small stream, draining 
not more than fifty or one hundred acres— 
the less, the better if the water is there. In 
the summer the water may not all flow on 
the surface, but under the gravel between 
the pools. If pools are present during 
drought, it’s the right stream. Follow it 
down until the basin spreads out and then 
narrows again with higher banks at the 
narrows. 

Borrow an ordinary carpenter’s level. 
Set it on a stepladder, placed on the 
lowest ground between the narrows but 
not in the stream bed itself. Sight along 
it—up the basin, across the basin—and 
have some one drive pegs where your 
sight lines hit the slope, and your water- 
line is established. 

This pond of ours has a concrete spill- 
way six feet above the ground and four 
feet under, but it is not in the stream bed, 
which is about two feet lower, making the 
concrete eight feet above the level. Make 
the apron fourteen to sixteen feet long 
to prevent washing. The wings are two 
feet higher than the spill and extend three 
feet into the earthen dike. The earth is 
sloped in front and so constructed that a 
half-inch-mesh wire cloth may be placed 
as a fish screen. 

In the old bed, before the dirt was 
moved, I placed a forty-foot six-inch 
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pipe with a screen box on the pond side 
and a valve on the lower end for drainage. 
Plans for construction may be obtained 
from most state fish and game depart- 
ments, but they make it so difficult and ex- 
pensive, and it’s not! Any saw-and-hatchet 
carpenter can make the forms, and any 
unskilled laborer can mix the concrete if 
you rent the machine and stipulate that it 
be a rich mixture. Many a farmer is low 
on work in September and has a slip scoop 
that he’ll use well and cheaply. 

Start construction during the dry time 
of year—August or September—and let 
the earth settle over winter with no water 
in the basin. If any gravel or sand spots 
are in the old stream bed near the dike, 
drag a few slip loads of clay over them. 
Make your plans in advance for stocking 
in the spring. 

It’s a cure-all for the busy business men 
who shut their office doors and, announcing 
to the telephone girl they are “in con- 
ference,” study maps of somewhere north 
of Nipigon. Who minds a few hours of 
work a day if, upon arriving home, he 
can join a three-ounce rod and tie into 
blue-gills half again as big as his hand, 
not to mention bass? 

As to species, I say blue-gills, large- 
mouth bass, crappies, goldfish, creek 
minnows and that’s all—absolutely all. The 
goldfish and minnows are, of course, food 
for his majesty old lineside. If you have 
ducks, almost any aquatic plant growth 
will be kept in check; but if not, keep 
lilies and water milfoil out. Plant only 
marginal growths such as calamus and 
arrowhead. A few lilies could be planted 
in boxes, but they should not be allowed 
to seed. If they do, they will fill the pond 
and so clutter it up that fishing is next 
to impossible. 


ET a permit to kill the little wading 
bitterns-that visit the shore line, for 
they are the best fishermen of all. I’ve 
counted two dozen little bass in one of their 
long necks, the one at the top still kicking. 
And watch for muskrats; they’ll drill the 
dike. 
The first spring of the pond’s existence, 
I spent several Sundays beside deep winter 
pools in a favorite stream and brought 
home nine large-mouth bass. I released 
them, and they spawned. With an abun- 
dance of natural food and few enemies, 
the youngsters thrived. Then I succeeded 
in catching six of the nine big fish again. 
The other three are still at large as far as 


The way my pond looked when the dam was first completed 
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I know. I’m sure one is, and his size? Oh, 
man! Some dark night he’ll rise, and the 
ducks will spatter up in the starlight in 
panic at the uproar of the battle. 

The waterfowl! I love them most of 
all. They come first, the fish after that. 
The first year we had two hens and a 
drake. One April morning I was inspec- 
ting the shining graveled bed where 
the stream entered the pond, and on the 
bottom lay two pale green eggs. I had 
been a wood rat all my life, but I didn’t 
know that ducks often laid the first egg or 
two in water before nesting. 

I did want those ducks to raise a brood, 
and I remember I had a panicky idea of 
getting the eggs, building a nest under 
them and trying to coax one of the hens 
on to it. They nested, though, later, and 
each brought off eight or ten youngsters, 
but the turtles got half of them. Ceaseless 
war was needed to keep free of these 
armored destroyers. 


HOSE first ducks were rather do- 

mestic. They could fly, but didn’t care 
much about it; so the next fall I brought 
home two wing-tipped drakes from a hunt- 
ing trip, and their blood fixed it. We now 
have hens nesting up and down the bigger 
streams in the main valley every year. In 
the late summer they bring their young- 
sters home for’ a while before starting 
south. 

So far I haven’t done any banding, 
mainly because I have no large trap and it 
frightens them. As it is, they eat at my 
feet when hungry. Often wild pintails and 
teal are in the flock that circle and alight 
at the call—the rattle of the corn can. To 
listen to their set wings as they come in 
from some distant stream is sweet music. 
Your mallards coming home! They talk 
to you long before they light—easy talk, 
chuckles—good sounds to hear. 

Those hushed, far places beyond the 
Canadian line are good for the soul. Often 
of winter nights I marked the maps, 
measured the portages, and then, when 
summer came, found out the vacation 
wouldn’t stretch to size. Oh, those lakes 
of the northland, islands in the hush of 
twilight, a camp above the clean rock 
ledge and grouped behind the fire the 
still magic of the spruce and pine. 

But after all, our spruce spear the moon 
with pointed tips, mallards make sleepy 
night sounds among the calamus, and off 
the point a large-mouth— Not the “silent 
places,” no—but certainly worth having! 




















HE Editor suggested the title of 

this article. I like it, for it sounds 

the keynote of success. It seems at 

once to dismiss the thought of miss- 
ing, and most certainly that is the atti- 
tude in which we should approach our 
shooting. 

What should be hard about grassing any 
upland bird, be it quail, grouse or snipe, 
all of which are usually killed within 
twenty yards of the gun? I am not ridicul- 
ing the regularity with which a really ex- 
= wing shot will knock down his quar- 

That takes a degree of coordination 
which we cannot all command. What I 
really mean is, that if we stop to consider 
what a charge of fine shot from an im- 
proved cylinder gun is like in flight, with 
few exceptions each 
individual bird should 
be easy to kill. To 
hit that same bird 
with the single ball 
of a rifle is a difficult 
thing to accomplish, 
but at twenty yards 
the shot column is 
five feet long and 
some twenty-five 
inches in diam- 
eter. Shooting a 
shotgun would be al- 


most as easy as Fig. 2 


squirting a garden 
hose at a flower bed 
if we could see the 
charge in flight. 
Why, then, do we 
miss so often when 
we should hit? I be- 
lieve, for one thing, 
it is because we are 
too willing to admit 
the difficulty of hit- 
ting; we allow the 
bird which roars up 
at our feet to bluff us 
out of it. Lack of 
confidence causes us 
to shoot wildly with- 
out due regard to 
time, pace, stance or 
the line of flight. 
When you are 
without a gun, do you 
ever see a game bird 
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Common faults of wing-shooting and how to correct them 


By Carr. PAUL A. CURTIS 


flying bird he had shot behind his mark. 

There are a lot of reasons for missing, 
but the ones which are most important 
are lack of nerve control, intelligent appli- 
cation and observation. Because we cannot 
see the charge in flight, the misdirection 
of the load is not made glaringly appar- 
ent to us. 

Who ever heard of a golfer who did 
not begin by taking lessons from a pro- 
fessional? Good swimmers and _ tennis 
players do the same thing, but no one 
ever hears of a shooting man doing so 
in this country. We take our shooting too 
casually. The average man is self-taught 
in shooting, and never takes a practice 
shot before he goes on a hunting trip. 
Yet, though we see so many perfectly 


Fig. 1. Average quail shot. Don’t shoot under him ary 
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flush which would be 
hard to hit? You take 
your dog out for ex- 
ercise in the closed 
season and flush one or several grouse. 
They seem to flap away like crows. You 
say to yourself: “If I had had a gun, those 
birds would have been my meat. Just sheer 
murder to kill them.” Why don’t we ever 
get a shot like that in October? The fact 
of the matter is, we get lots of such shots 
and don’t realize it. 

Some will say the birds are wiser; they 
know when the season is open and become 
wilder. Sheer nonsense! It is the shooter 
who is wilder. Sometimes we shoot too 
high, sometimes too low, or maybe we are 
too far behind or too far in front. Many a 
man misses consistently by being too far 
forward, because older gunners have din- 
ned into his ears that when he missed a 
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atrocious marksmen out hunting game 
birds, we also see a great many who 
are astoundingly good when you con- 
sider how they go about it, which goes 
to prove my contention that, compared 
with many sports, shooting is not so very 
hard. 

The only trouble with the title of this 
article, “How to Hit ’Em,” is that it im- 
plies that I can tell you how. No one can 
do this. There is no royal road to pro- 
ficiency in shooting ; each man must work 
out his own problems. Though I advocate 
an instructor, he cannot show you where 
to shoot or how to hit. The most to expect 
from him is that he can tell you what not 
to do. He can tell you when your stance 
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is wrong and put you right, and he can 
make a shrewd guess as to why you have 
missed; but he cannot tell you where to 
hold for any given shot except in a gen- 
eral way. 

A lot of dogmatic advice on the subject 
of shooting has been handed down from 
father to son which we could well dismiss 
from mind. Take, for example, the charts 
which are periodically published showing 
the exact allowance necessary to hit a 
passing bird. These charts have been 
worked out with meticulous care for every 
combination of shot and powder in general 
use today. They have been worked out 
for every range from ten yards to the 
limit of a shotgun’s killing powder, but 
other than as a comparison of the veloc- 
ity of various sizes of 
shot they are not 
worth the paper they 
are printed upon. 

How absurd it is 
for one to attempt to 
tell another where to 
hold, how far ahead 
to swing! One man’s 
reactions are quick, 
and another man’s 
are slow; one man 
has a very active 
brain but his trigger 
finger does not res- 
pond rapidly to its 
command; while one 
man swings slowly 


eo >~ with his game, an- 
mnnaaa ~*~ other swings rapidly 
past it. In conse- 

nar quence, where one in- 


dividual will require 

a lead of many feet, 

another will shoot 
_* equally well with no 
appreciable lead. 


NE thing we do 

know, and this 
is that you cannot hit 
a bird by shooting in 
back of it. Whether 
or not you think you 
lead, every time you 
hit you positively 
lead. The average 
man is inclined to be- 
lieve that he leads 
much less than he 
actually does. Why, 
even the front sight 
on a 12-bore shotgun covers a good six 
inches at forty yards, and a gun barrel 
twenty-eight inches long, better than a 
foot. The width of the muzzles on a 12- 
bore double gun covers better than three 
feet at forty yards. Very frequently the 
man who says that he led six inches has 
led nearer three feet, but he doesn’t realize 
it. And so no man’s advice can be taken 
on the subject of lead. 

For this reason you must be observing. 
When you hit a bird at a certain angle, 
you must remember where you held. 
Though every bird that you shoot at today 
may be slightly different from those which 
you see tomorrow, the difference is not 
great enough to put it out of the generous 
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pattern of your gun if you hold approx- 
imately right. 

Some writers subscribe to the theory 
that a good shot doesn’t aim, but looks at 
his game. I have always maintained that 
such men are talking through their hats. 
They aim, but through constant practice 
have become so unconscious of it and do 
it so rapidly that they are no longer aware 
of it. At any rate, I am quite certain that 
the beginner, until he attains a certain de- 
gree of efficiency, must be conscious of 
where he is holding. 


HE most I can hope to do for my 

readers is to point out the reasons 
why we make a lot of common misses in 
the field and on wildfowl. Take, for in- 
stance, bob-white. Almost everybody who 
has handled a gun in the upland has had 
some experience with him, because of all 
our native game birds he is the most 
widely distributed. When flushed, the 
average quail rises close to the shooter 
and goes straight away, above the level 
of the eyes. Though the novice would ex- 
pect such a shot to be the easiest, most 
experienced gunners consider it the hard- 
est of all birds to hit. A quartering shot 
or an abrupt right angle is, by comparison, 
far easier. Old heads know by experience 
where to hold and snap quickly in front 
of crossing birds; but when the bird is 
going straight away, unless it is rising 
abruptly, it is increasing the distance be- 
tween itself and the gun very rapidly. The 
mark is smaller than when it was flying 
across the gun, and in consequence the 
shooter is very liable not to observe just 
what it is doing. 

Let us say the bird goes straight away 
from the gun on a level with the eyes. In 
front of it is a little bit of cover or a hedge- 
row. The bird will invariably rise to pass 
over it (Fig. 1), yet the rise will be 
gradual and not apparent to the eye. To 
hit this bird we have always been told 
that the shooter must cover it up. That 
depends, of course, upon the fit of the gun. 
Practically all of the old books tell us to 
hold high, to cover up our game; but our 
forefathers invariably shot guns with 
much more crooked stocks than ours. 

I believe I am fairly safe in saying that 
two generations ago the average shotgun 
had three and one-half to four inches pitch 
x down at the muzzle and a drop 

OF at heel of about three inches. The 

average today would be much 

2 nearer a two-inch pitch down at 

the muzzle and a two and one- 

half inch drop at heel. This is 

as it should be. As a result, 

one does not have to hold 

mark and — it up, 

on a straightaway 

shot. Our \ straighter guns shoot 

about six inches \ to a foot high 

at forty yards and make automat- 
ically the necessary \ allowance. 

Now let us con sider the 
quail that gets up and goes 
straight away or quarter- 
ing below the line of sight. * 
Nine times out of ten the \ 
shooter will throw up his gun, 
snap on to the bird and with it 
plainly in sight pull the trigger. 
Yet if he will observe the illus- 
tration covering this condition 
(Fig. 2), he will see that he quite 
obviously would have to cover 
the bird to lead it; and wheth- 
er it is going away, flying at 
right angles or coming in, it must 

led. 

Most of us forget our lead 
on the incoming and outgoing 
birds. When I was a boy, shoot- 
ing partridge in northern New 


above the 
so to speak, 
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York, I found that the average bird 
which roared up from my feet and 
went tearing away, high through the 
hardwoods, was not a difficult shot. That 
is always the easiest shot for the beginner 
because he is inclined to shoot wildly, 
without getting his face down to his gun 
stock, and by accident shoots high; but 
the same man will very seldom kill a low- 
flying quail because he does the same 
thing and over-shoots. 

Another difficult ruffed grouse shot is a 
bird which pitches into a tree and skulks 
there until you are almost under it, then, 
swoopitig down (Fig. 3), goes away, 
close to the ground. Although this 
is also a low shot, it is almost Pd 
impossible to shoot too ‘ 
far under the bird. One __y*. 
cannot seem to depress." 
the muzzle fast ~ 
enough to lead 
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his mark suf- alt 
ficiently. J 
Today _~ 
grouse Ps 
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dom sit in an old pine top 
until we are up to them, as 
they used to; so we do not 
get many such shots. But 
we frequently get a similar 
one on a side hill when a 
bird getting up above us 
will cross our front, going down-hill. I 
find that I have to shoot what appears to 
be three or four feet ahead and fully half 
as much below such a bird to hit it, and 
presume that what looks like three or four 
feet to me is nearer five or six. 

Now the low-flying quail that went 
away over level ground, you will note, re- 
quires entirely different holding than the 
grouse swooping down-hill or out of the 
tree, yet they are all downward shots. To 
get in front of the low-flying quail we must 
cover him up, and if the low-flying grouse 
were going straight away we would have 
to cover him up to hit; but when either is 
dropping abruptly on a steep side hill, he 
is going down so much more rapidly 
that we have to be underneath 
the mark as well as out in front of 
it to hit. ‘ 

A few seasons | * 
shooting in north western 
Saskatchewan at what to me has 
always appeared to be the fastest 


ago I was 


flyer of them all, the Hungarian 
partridge. It yo quite a little 
doing to get the swing of it. 
They have a trick | of flushing 
about twenty to twenty-five 
yards from the | gun, which one 
doesn’t expect, and they go 
away like a bul | let. It required 
long range snap- | shooting to kill 
them, though this | could be done 
with a fair de | gree of regularity 
once one got the | hang of it. 

A few days afterward the 
season opened on prairie 
chicken, the big, fluffye- 
legged sharp- i 













Fig. 4. 
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grouse, and we went out for them. To 
my utter disgust, in the first couple of 
hours I missed bird after bird that got 
up in front of me and hovered like an 
owl. They seemed almost to stand still; 
they looked like toy balloons. Yet I fired a 
half dozen times before I connected, and 
then suddenly realized that my time was 
keyed up for the swift little Hungarian, 
In all proba- 
bility I was 

















under bird go- 
ing down-hill 


shooting right over the top or away in 
front of the chickens. 

Jack-snipe are universally conceded to 
be the hardest birds of all to kill, yet 
occasionally we run into a man to whom 
they are easy. They are to me the most 
flattering game that I can hunt. At no time 
since I was a small boy have I found 
them a difficult mark. 


OME old-timers will tell you to wait 
until the jack-snipe has finished his 
zigzagging and straightens out, and then 
coolly drop him. My observation is that 
a snipe may make one zig and no zags, 
or he may make about thirty zags and 
never zig until he is out of sight. The only 
way to shoot him is to key yourself up 
to the point where you are trying to pull 
the trigger before he says “scaipe” the 
second time. I never yet saw one on the 
ground when hunting them, but my mental 
attitude toward him is that I want 
to shoot him the minute he ™“ 
spreads his tail to take off. AS 
You cannot shoot too 
quickly on jack-snipe if you want 
to be a persistent per / ormer. 
Of all the birds Zthat fly, 
probably the most yA disconcerting 
is the woodcock. He has taken 
more conceit Sa of American 
Wing shots than any other bird 
that flies. . You may go out and 
shoot six woodcock 
straight, and come home 
and say to yourself: “I am 
the cat’s whiskers. They simply 
don’t come any better than I am.” 
In complete confidence you shoot the 
same way for two or three days. All 
the time you are heading for a fall. The 
day will come when you will put up a 
woodcock, and if you persistently follow 
him you will shoot up every shell in your 
gunning coat and go home without him. 
A man very seldom performs indiffer- 
ently on cock. He generally shoots about 
up to his top form, or he is too poor at it 


* to be good company. Like all other game 


birds, the woodcock is generally either 
quartering or going straight away. With 
hardly an exception, it is never going low. 
Its game is to hurtle quickly into the air 
until it reaches the top of the cover and 
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then go away with deceiving flight which 
does not appear to be rapid. 

The average man, until he gets used 
to woodcock, will get on it just about the 
time it hits the top of its flight, and if 
he is still swinging up with his bird 
as it straightens out above the cover he 
is pretty liable to shoot over it. What he 
should do is snap on to the bird when it 
it still rising. Waiting for the woodcock 
to straighten out after it reaches the 
top of its rise is on a par with the advice 
to wait until the snipe stops zigzagging. 
You just don’t know when the little beg- 
gar is going to stop rising, and just about 
the time it does get rez dy to do so it 
may see a convenient tree-top to flash 
behind as quickly as you could bat an eye. 

In my opinion, the only w ay to shoot 
grouse, snipe and woodcock is to do it 
faster than you know how and still keep 
on trying to be faster. But this does not 
mean blindly letting off a cartridge. Al- 
ways shoot with the greatest speed you 
can attain, but be conscious of trying to 
get on to your game. 

The same thing applies to quail shooting 
in cover, and a great deal of it is becom- 
ing cover shooting, as the little bird is 
taking on a new strategy of self-protection 
and stays out a shorter time to feed where 
it is gunned hard. The good shot in the 
quail field, however, is the fellow who can 
shoot with deliberation. There is all the 
difference in the world between shooting 
quickly and shooting hurriedly. The quail 
shot who cannot overcome the impulse 
to hurry can shoot for fifty years and 
never get any better. 

And the same thing applies to ducks. 
Duck shooting affords a good many shots 
that we don’t get in the upland. We more 
frequently get an in- 
comer. Ducks over de- 
coys, whether they 
are incoming, going 
away or crossing, sim- 
ply should not be miss- 
ed. The man_ who 
doesn’t hit them three 
out of five hasn’t any 
claim to think he is a 
fair shot; but in view 
of the conditions under 
which waterfowl are 
hunted, duck shooting 
is a very skilful per- 
formance with the pos- 
sible exception of cer- 
tain types of decoy 
shooting. 

O the _ beginner, 

the hardest shot 
of all is the high, 
straight incomer more 
frequently had on a 
pass, or flyway, as it 
is sometimes called, 
where you wait for 
them to come over. 
His lack of success in 
shooting at sucha mark 
is due to two things: 
in the first place, he 
doesn’t shoot soon 
enough and lets his bird get too close; in 
the second place, he doesn’t lead suffi- 
ciently. The necessary additional lead on 
high-flying ducks is not so evident, inas- 
much as the distance you shoot in front of 
a duck is so much greater at forty yards 
than it is at twenty, though no more 
apparent. 

Quite obviously, if you can see your 
duck over your muzzle when you shoot, 
the charge is going behind his tail. You 
must cover him up. If you wait until the 
duck is almost overhead, where you can 
accurately judge your lead, he is very 
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much closer and you have a less generous 
pattern to depend upon to hit. And if you 
miss with the first barrel, you have to 
take a high going-away shot to the rear, 
which is probably the most difficult of 
all. Whereas if you get on your incoming 
bird well out in front, you have a wide 
dispersion to intercept him and you don’t 
have to swing so far ahead. If you take 
a thirty-yard-high incomer about twenty- 
five yards out in front, you have only to 
point your gun at him and snap ahead 
enough to cover him up. 


IKE everybody else, I have been in the 
habit of riding in, so to speak, with 

my incomer. That is, I would get on him 
well in front and then swing with him un- 
til he was almost overhead. When I missed, 
I had to take that difficult, high, going- 
away shot to the rear with the second bar- 
rel, and usually scored a double miss. 
Some years ago, while shooting on the 
estate of a generous friend in a big 
pheasant drive, I learned in a half hour 
more about incoming birds than I had 
ever known before. One of my stations was 
out in the middle of a field. Seeing me as 
they left the edge of the woods, the birds 
would swing to the left, down-hill, toward 
the next gun, who was well concealed. 
To kill any of these pheasants I had 
to take them about thirty yards in front 
of me, as they were coming straight on 
over the tops of the trees, and I killed 
with such regularity that those in the 
next butt got very few shots indeed. All 
the rest of the day I continued, no matter 
where I was standing, to take my first 
bird well in front, and I found that I had 
an added advantage—I still had ample 
time to kill another bird with my second 
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barrel before it had passed behind me. 

I just mentioned the difficulty of taking 
a high, going-away shot. If such a bird, 
as shown in Figure 4 (a), is going away 
fast at about a twenty-yard height, one 
has to shoot considerably under him to 
get the shot charge in front. As the dotted 
line indicates, if the gunner held on his 
bird, the charge would pass behind it. As 
we swing a gun up to connect with our 
mark we are very apt to check the rise 
of the barrels too soon. We therefore 
shoot too far under the bird, or much too 
far in front of him. There should notice- 
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Hunting waterfowl in the cypress overflow along 
the Mississippt. 


ably be daylight between the muzzle ana 
the bird, but if it is excessive we will 
overlead. 

Another very difficult shot frequently 
encountered by the duck shooter is the 
fowl that comes up high, in an inquiring 
way, and then trails off and goes back. 
Pintails and gadwalls are particular of- 
fenders in this respect. If you wait until 
the bird has turned completely around, it 
has made a considerable arc which has 
probably taken it out of range. It is also 
well to remember that such a bird, as it 
gets farther off, appears to be coming 
down but is actually almost invariably 
rising. Whenever a duck turns back, he is 
scared and climbs. No game bird comes 
down to ground when frightened unless he 
is attacked from above by a hawk. As a 
result, one must take this curving shot 
by shooting well above it and well in 
front of it. It is hard to do two things 
at once, and that is why we so frequently 
miss it. 


UMPING ducks, such as mallards or 

black ducks flushed from a marsh, 
though very difficult until one gets the 
knack of it, become quite easy (Fig. 5). 
The only reason why we miss them is that, 
as I said in the preceding part of this 
article, they bluff us out of it. We are too 
anxious; we are afraid. Quite naturally, 
when a bird has the strength with one flap 
of its wings to rise twenty feet into the 
air from water, as a mallard can, it rises 
quickly. You must shoot over its head to 
kill it. But you also must be a little in 
front of it because it doesn’t go straight 
up, even though it appears to. 

In my opinion, when shot over a point- 
ing dog, the pheasant isn’t worthy of men- 
tion as a sporting tar- 
get nine times out of 
ten, though occasional- 
ly the odd bird will pre- 
sent a difficult shot by 
running until almost 
out of range. It is only 
when he is driven by 
beaters over the guns 
in quantities at high 
speed and high in the 
air that he becomes a 
really difficult quarry. 

If there is any de- 
duction to be made 
from these random 
remarks on how to hit 
them, I imagine it is 
that the key-note of 
success is confidence 
gained through Teal- 
ization of one’s in- 
creasing skill. eg 
man gets to the oath 
at which he knows 
where he should shoot 
and has. sufficient con- 
trol of himself to shoot 
there and not just 
blindly let off cartridge 
after cartridge, he 
should easily be able 
to, increase his speed. 
The biggest draw- 
back in attempting this is, of course, 
hurry. Hurry is fatal to any form of shoot- 
ing—I might say, to any form of sport 
that I have ever participated in. Speed 
gained with full consciousness of ability 
to do what one wants to do is the keynote 
of expert shooting. The faster one shoots 
the less chance he has of making a mistake 
in judgment, for the nearer the bird is to 
him the less allowance he has to make 
above, below or in any other direction. 
The quicker he shoots and the nearer his 
game is to him, the nearer he can shoot to 
his mark with the hope of hitting. 
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Tales of RECORD FISH 


Edited by SETH BRIGGS 


A 10-pound I-ounce large-mouth bass from 


bass fishing has held up better than 

trout fishing. The reasons for this are 

more or less obvious. The bass, es- 
pecially the large-mouth species, is con- 
siderably more hardy than most members 
of the Salmo family and can successfully 
withstand adverse water and food condi- 
tions that trout could not possibly survive. 
Then, too, under proper 
circumstances, the bass 
grow much more rap- 
idly, in both size and 
numbers, than do the 
cold-water species. 

Due also to the re- 
markable progress that 
has been made within 
recent years in the arti- 
ficial propagation of 
black bass, we may ex- 
pect even better fishing 
in years to come. The 
experiments conducted 
and the practical results 
shown at both the Fed- 
eral hatchery at Fair- 
port, Iowa, and the New 
Jersey state hatchery at 
Hackettstown are most 
remarkable and highly 
encouraging, to say the 
least. Not long ago I 
had the pleasure of in- 
specting the latter hatch- 
ery under the guidance 
of Charles O. Hayford, 
the Superintendent, than 
whom, I feel confident, 
there is no more able 
fish culturist in the 
United States. 

The output of the 
Hackettstown hatchery 
in large-mouth _ pass 
from July 1, 1928, to 
June 30, 1929, was as 
follows: 285,000 one- 
inch fish; 83,200 one- 
and - a - half-inch fish; 
122,400 two-inch fish and 
22,950 three- to four- 
inch fish. In addition, 
almost 32,000 individuals 
of the small-mouth spe- , 
cies of various sizes were raised. This 
totals somewhat over a half million black 
bass of both varieties. Lest any one should 
think that this is all that Mr. Hayford ac- 
complished during that year, I hasten to 
add that he also reared 88,115,530 other 
fish of various species, mostly perch and 
trout. 

One of the principal factors responsible 
for the recent development in the methods 
of black bass culture is the use of the 
proper kind of food for the young fish. 
Under natural conditions, the small bass at 
first subsist on entomostracans composed 
principally of various fresh-water crusta- 
ceans such as Daphnia and other species 
of water-fleas. When about one inch in 
length, the young fish feed largely on 
aquatic insects and later, on the smaller 
varieties of food fishes. 

At Hackettstown, the tiny bass are first 


[ most sections of the country, black 


wins a First Prize 


fed on large quantities of Daphnia that 
are produced in small concrete tanks. 
After they attain a size of 1 or 1% 
inches, they are given an abundance of 
mosquito larvae and the giant Daphnia 
magna. When they grow to be about 2 
inches in length, they are fed ground sheep 
hearts until they are 3 or 4 inches long. 
In a recent test at that hatchery, some 


two-inch bass were transferred to a pond 
heavily stocked with small golden shiners. 
This pond produced fish that were from 


6 to 7% inches in length when eleven- 


weeks old. 

Up to a few years ago it was thought 
essential to use wild bass for breeding 
purposes. It is now well recognized that 
fish raised at the hatchery can be used 
equally as well. This fact, too, has helped 
to simplify and advance methods of bass 
culture. 

The growth of bass under ideal hatch- 
ery conditions, especially those of the 
large-mouth species, is little short of mar- 
velous. Mr. Fred Tresselt of Thurmont, 
Maryland, raised 5- to 7-inch fish in four 
months. At the end of a year, these same 
bass measured 9 to 11 inches, and one 
of them reached the astounding length of 
13 inches. At Fairport, it was definitely 


Courtesy of Harlow, 


Fighting Mad—Black Bass. Dry-point by W. J. Schaldach 


New Jersey 


determined that it was possible to raise 
bass that would spawn at the end of the 
first year. 

Despite the remarkable growth possi- 
bilities of the large-mouth black bass, 
fish weighing over ten pounds are almost 
as scarce in Northern waters as the pro- 
verbial hen’s teeth. There is not an angler 
who, in his own heart and soul, would 
not envy Mr. A. G. Mil- 
ander, who caught a 
large-mouth weighing 
10 pounds and 1 ounce 
in Budd Lake, New Jer- 
sey, on July 18, 1929, 
This fish, which measur- 
ed 27% inches in length 
‘ and 18% inches in girth, 
was taken on a Kenney 

rod, a South Bend reel, 
a Kingfisher line and a 
white Bass-Oreno bait 
with red head. It won 
First Prize in the Large- 
Mouth Bass Class, 
Northern Division, of 
the 1929 Field & Stream 
Prize Fishing Contest. 


A TEN-POUND 
LARGE-MOUTH 
BASS 


By A. G. Milander 


ge long rays of the 
late afternoon sun- 
shine filtered pleasantly 
through the trees as Bill 
and I started for Budd 
Lake, a rather small 
body of water situated 
in the northern part of 
New Jersey. We were 
out after bass. On arriv- 
ing at the lake we saw a 
sparkling sheet of water 
covered with the most 
tempting sort of riffles 
that a fisherman ever 
beheld. Everything spel- 
led the words “black 

It took Bill and me 
just about ten minutes 
to put our portable boat 
together and to make ready our tackle 
and various fishing gadgets, which we 
always carry with us. Bill began by cast- 
ing with an artificial mouse. I chose a 
South Bend Bass-Oreno. This lure, es- 
pecially the white one with the red head, 
usually gets the fish for me. 

Budd Lake, while not very large, has 
ideal shore-lines and weed beds, which al- 
most invariably are favorite hiding places 
of both bass and pickerel. Also, it is 
in such places that the large-mouth bass 
usually do most of their feeding. 

I made a few short, practice casts. After 
these “setting-up exercises,” I started to 
do some real fishing. Bill took the shore- 
line and I selected the weed beds. For 
the next half hour, plugs flew in all 
directions. We did not even see a rise, 
and things began to look more or less 
hopeless, (Continued on page 56) 
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Edited by Carr. Paut A. Curtis 


EXPERIENCES WITH 


THE TELESCOPE SIGHT 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


HILE shooting in Scotland dur- 

ing the month of September and 

early October, the writer had an 

opportunity to kill ten red deer 
stags or rather, to put it more definitely, 
he killed ten stags. To the average Amer- 
ican sportsman, who takes out a license to 
kill one deer in the Adirondacks or the 
North Woods, this may come as a shock. 
He would consider the idea of killing that 
many deer as unthinkable. So I hasten to 
explain that in Scotland conditions are 
quite different. 

To begin with, the deer are not pro- 
tected by law. Anyone possessing a shoot- 
ing license and a rifle permit 
may shoot them on his own 
property at any time of the 
year and with the same right as 
one would shoot a woodchuck 
over here. That is to say he 
could do so legally, but it is 
the established precedent not 
to shoot a stag before the first 
of September or much later 
than the fifteenth of October. 
And established precedents are 
things to be obeyed in Great 
Britain! These red deer are, in 
fact, wild game roaming about 
the country with the same free- 
dom that our deer do here and 
are just as capable of taking 
care of themselves. But in re- 
lation to the game laws they 
constitute vermin. 

Without the protection af- 
forded them by the sporting 
land-owners, they would long 
since have been exterminated. 
Despite the fact that the owner 
of each forest makes his own 
bag limit, they have continued 
to increase during the last cen- 
tury. These land-owners, how- 
ever, have an obligation toward 
their tenant farmers and if 
not kept down, the deer would 
soon eat them out of house 
and home. They also would 
use up their own food supply 
upon the high moors, and must 
be kept down. Mr. Hubert 
Litchfield, with whom I shot 
upon Erchless, had a quota of 
twenty-five to bring in. And 
Mr. Charles Ogden and the 
Duke of Montrose, with whom 





This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











I also stalked, had a quota of seventeen 
and thirty respectively. 

So, while stag shooting affords excel- 
lent sport, it is also a moral and physical 
responsibility. Even after the stags are 
all in, the keepers will be busy throughout 
the winter shooting down the surplus 
hinds to keep the herds within bounds. 

What I started out to explain, before I 
became side-tracked by this justification 


The writer and Fraser, the head stalker, with the first stag shot 


on Erchless in Scotland 





of my conduct, is that in eight days’ stalk- 
ing I had more deer-shooting experience 
afforded me than would fall to the lot of 
one of my countrymen at home in as many 
years. Such experience is of immense value 
to a shooting editor. It is not my purpose 
at this time to go into all of the difficulties 
of deer stalking in the Highlands. I have 
already planned with Mr. Holland to write 
this up for the front part of the magazine, 
where it eventually will appear. The pres- 
ent article is more properly a preliminary 
discussion of the implements used, par- 
ticularly the sporting telescope sight which 
I sponsored five years ago upon my return 
from Alberta. I, of course, had with me 
the original Springfield and the old Zeiss 
sight used in the late war and which have 
been my faithful companions ever since. 
I said that I had them with me. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I sent them over 
ahead of time. The British 
government apparently is not 
aware that the wild Scottish 
tribes are now quite peaceable 
citizens. The battle of Culloden 
was fought in 1745 and since 
that time it has been impos- 
sible to use or import a rifle 
to Scotland without a special 
permit issued by the Crown. 
Just before I sailed, the 
Western Cartridge Company 
sent me fifty rounds of the 
new 180-grain soft-point 30-06 
cartridge which had been espe- 
cially designed for deer hunt- 
ing. This cartridge I was re- 
quested to use and give them 
the benefit of my experience. 


KILLED the first stag with 

one of these shells in Bob- 
lainey Wood on the second of 
September. Conditions in this 
instance were entirely dissim- 
ilar to those usually met with 
in the Highlands. A _ true 
Scotch deer forest is not a 
forest at all—that is, not as 
we know it. In fact, there 
are no trees. It consists of roll- 
ing heather-clad hilltops and 
barren crags, but in the in- 
stance in question, we were 
actually shooting in the woods. 
Conditions were quite similar 
to those found in the Adiron- 
dacks or other parts of Amer- 
ica where deer are driven to- 
ward the “rifles” placed on 
favorite stands. I was told that 
any opportunity-I received for 
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a shot would be at very short range and 
that there was no need for my telescope, 
which I accordingly left at home. 

On the very first drive, we had hardly 
taken our position when there was a sound 
of beating hoofs and six small stags came 
up within twenty yards on our right. Just 
about as they were on top of us, another 
band of seven burst out at an equal distance 
on our left. As they crossed a small burn 
in front of us, my host, Mr. Ogden, who 
was sitting next to me, whispered to me 
to hold my fire. It was so unexpected, so 


Field 


I favored the higher velocity and flatter 
trajectory of the 180-grain open point for 
the long-range shooting in the open. The 
average Scotch stag is about one-third 
heavier than the average whitetail buck, 
and is actually a miniature elk. He has the 
same wide-beamed antlers of the true elk, 
the same color and conformation, the 
same heavy ruff on the neck and a white 
rump. The average weight is about 220 
pounds dressed. The largest one which 
our second keeper had ever brought in on 
the Island of Arran, weighed twenty-seven 


Stalker MacLarin having a look in the conventional way 


confusing, that I couldn’t, in the uncertain 
light, pick out one head from another. I 


had never before seen any Scotch stags 
except in a park. I didn’t know what con- 
stituted a good head and to a beginner they 
invariably all look good. Finally, when 
the band was not much more than twenty 
feet away, Mr. Ogden picked out one of 
the stags and quickly said, “Take that 
one! Shoot!” There was only a chance to 
blindly throw up the rifle and let go as 
one might at a woodcock, and I regret to 
say, at less than twenty-five feet, I missed 
my opportunity. 

Late that same afternoon, on the last 
drive, a band of stags passed in back of us 
and I noticed them filing through the trees 
about 150 yards away. They stopped and 
through the tall Scotch firs, I could see 
the sun shining on a beautiful pair of 
antlers as the wearer stood looking in our 
direction. I asked the stalker’s permission 
to shoot, which he grudgingly gave, as he 
thought the shot too long. I couldn’t stand 
erect to shoot because of a low bough. 
On the other hand, I couldn’t shoot from 
my knee either, because of a pile of brush. 
The light was none too good and I had 
to sort of crouch in order to aim. Never- 
theless, the bullet took the stag square in 
the shoulder, passed through diagonally 
to the opposite side, and was shattered 
within the body. It was not a shot to be 
proud of—just one of those flukes that one 
might pull off occasionally and one that 
an expert wouldn’t make once in a dozen 
attempts. 

The stag was found 165 paces from 
where the shot was fired and my impres- 
sion is, from the examination of the car- 
cass after the beast was gralloched, that 
the bullet went to pieces. It did not come 
out on the far side and, although I could not 
find the pieces, I am quite certain that it 
was badly broken up on the fore-shoulder, 
for it had practically shattered the lungs. 
I never used this cartridge again because 


stones (378 pounds). I, nevertheless, do 
not feel that the Scotch stag, despite his 
weight, has the tremendous vitality of 
the whitetail deer. I believe the former is 
brought down more quickly. In other 
words, he succumbs to a fatal shot sooner 
but his body structure sets up a greater 
resistance, the meat is more solid and the 
bone is heavier. For stag, therefore, I 
would prefer the old type of bullet which 
I have found in the past to be rather too 
destructive on American deer. 

One might think, from the experience 
described above, that it was a very easy 
thing to get a stag in these woods. As a 
matter of fact, although I stalked once 
and stood on drives on five days, after- 
wards, in the course of three weeks’ time, 
I never saw another stag with a suitable 
head, except one splendid specimen of 
twenty stones brought in by my host. 


WENT to the South of Scotland in 

Pebbleshire to shoot grouse and re- 
turned to Inverness for the true stalking 
in the open forest of Erchless, with Mr. 
Hubert Litchfield, on the 26th of Septem- 
ber. From that time on, I used my Spring- 
field with the 180-grain cartridge and the 
Zeiss telescope constantly. On the after- 
noon of the 26th, after a difficult stalk, 
Fraser, the head keeper, put me within 
235 yards of a fine beast, the head of 
which is shown in the photograph on page 
42. He was reluctant to let me take the 
shot, considering it a bit too far. The beast 
was lying down, which always makes con- 
ditions more difficult. While we were dis- 
cussing the shot, the stag got on his feet 
and when Fraser saw the telescope I was 
carrying in my pocket, he seemed to have 
a different feeling about it. I held care- 
fully on the shoulder, shooting from a 
prone position, and dropped him in the 
orthodox manner, 

The following day. we made an unsuc- 
cessful three-hour stalk on another beast 
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which we had sighted with the glass over 
a mile away. Something eventually dis- 
turbed him and one more day’s labor was 
lost. 

On the 29th, in the early morning, we 
found that two or three stags had come 
into the forest and we also heard the first 
roar, showing that the season was ad- 
vancing. Until the stags begin to run with 
the hinds in a forest ‘like Erchless, there 
is little chance for sport. All day we 
watched. Finally, at half past six, in a 
failing light and in a mist which was get- 
ting heavier every minute, we drew close 
enough for a shot. I was then in a prone 
position approximately 325 yards from 
my quarry, which was surrounded by 
about forty hinds. 

The first shot in the shoulder was a 
lucky one. He stumbled but would not go 
down; and, then, due probably to the re- 
action from the strain of the stalk, I failed 
three times to hit. This is unpardonable 
in the Highlands. My second or third 
shot went high and hit a small stag be- 
hind him, which went down as if poleaxed. 
My fifth shot hit the big fellow again 
back of the shoulder and put him out. This 
was a fine wild trophy with extremely 
black horns having ten points. 


HE following day was also a blank 

but the last day at Erchless brought 
me a remarkable experience. On the far 
beat, some six miles from the Castle, the 
stalker signalled to me that he saw game 
and I immediately went over to join him. 
There was a fine mist and visibility was 
very poor. We stalked to within five hun- 
dred yards of seventeen stags lying to- 
gether and then found that it was 
impossible to approach them any nearer, 
We waited for three hours and then at- 
tempted to stalk through the drenched 
heather. The mist had become so thick 
that we were successful in getting to 
within about 225 yards of them. I killed an 
eleven-pointer with my first shot, a ten- 
pointer with my second and a good eight- 
pointer with my third—the latter running. 
I believe that this is a rare experience in 
Scottish sport. 

Men have killed considerably more than 
three stags in a day but few, I imagine, 
have had the chance to kill that many with 
three successive shots from a single band 
of stags. Two days later on the Island of 
Arran, shooting from Brodick Castle as a 
guest of the Duke of Montrose, I secured 
two additional beasts in Glen Rosa. One 
at three hundred yards about two o'clock 
in the afternoon in rather dull, hazy 
weather and the second at an equal dis- 
tance at about four o'clock. 

Except for the telescopic sight I do not 
believe that it would have been humanly 
possible to have made so many successful 
stalks. With the exception of the first stag 
killed in the woods, they were all shot 
with the glass and with the exception of 
the second one killed at Erchless, they 
were all brought down with a single shot. 
This is most important in Highland shoot- 
ing as game is not easily disturbed by 
only a single report. They may jump up 
if lying down or feeding, but they will 
soon quiet down again. Fire two or more 
shots and they immediately locate the 
disturbance and it doesn’t take them long 
to move away from ten or fifteen thousand 
acres onto the next man’s property. 

Without undergoing the experience, it 
is almost impossible to appreciate the dif- 
ficulty of shooting your stag in its natural 
habitat, which has turned to a deep dull 
brown by the time the stalking begins. 
Into this the red stags blend to perfec- 
tion. It is for that reason and also to en- 
able him to judge approximately the size 
of the head that the stalker uses nothing 
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Moz thana million duck and goose 
shooters who formerly shot 
other loads have changed to the fa- 
mous long-range Super-X load during 
the last seven or eight years. They 
have changed because they have found 
that they can get more ducks at the 
longer ranges with Super-X. 
Western is able to control the flight 
of the shot pellets as they travel 
through the air. It’s easy to see that 
if the column of shot from your shell 
is stringing out over a distance of 
twenty feet or more as it approaches 
the duck, a lot of the pellets might just 
as well be on their way to Siberia for 
all the good they do you. 

When the shot meets Mr. Mallard in 
the air you have only a split-second 
chance to drop him. There must be 


enough shot right at the bird at that 
moment to do the work. Super-X 
Controlled Shot Flight gives you a 
larger number of shot pellets at the 
bird at the longer ranges. The shot 
charge holds together, in a compact 
mass, instead of stringing out. 


Old experienced:hunters have asked, 
“How do you know that the shot from 
Super-X shells hold together way out 
at 60, 70 or even 80 yards?” We know 
it because WesTERN’s patented shot- 
string machine accurately checks the 
position of each shot pellet in flight. 
It is the only machine of its kind in 
existence! 


Made for Sportsmen by Sportsmen 





Controlled Shot Flight 


gets more ducks at 
the longer ranges 


Try Super-X yourself. You'll soon 
understand why shooters seldom go 
back to the shells they were Satay 
using ... You will beinterested in read- 
ing Captain Chas. Askins’ enlight- 
ening booklet describing Super-X 
shells in detail. We will gladly send 
a copy on request. WesTERN is sold 
by dealers everywhere. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
122 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 


For even finer performance than the regular 

Super-X shell gives—and it's hard to believe there 

can be anything finer—shoot Super-X loaded with 

Lubaloy rized) shot. Each pellet is coated 

with hard metal, less subject to deform- 

ity than the best chilled shot. By far the longest 
tive range of any shell on the market, 
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but an old-fashioned telescope, usually of 
from twenty-four- to thirty-power in mag- 
nification. 

With the exception of a few skilled 
marksmen the Scottish or British stalkers 
in the Highlands still use the old-fashioned 
open sights. Very few of them have 
adopted aperture sights, and still fewer 
use glass sights. I would consider it utterly 
impossible for me to make a good per- 
formance with open sights and my hat is 
off to those Britishers for doing as well 
as they do at the distance at which they 
shoot. Nevertheless, I believe that if they 
were all trained to use telescopic sights, 
the range would very soon be increased 
for skilled marksmen from the dead line 
of two hundred yards, beyond which few 
stalkers permit their “guns” to fire, to a 
range of three hundred yards, at which 
most of my shooting was done. For the 
glass sight in Scotland, as here in Amer- 
ica, increases the killing radius of the 
marksman fifty percent. Please note I 
have said “marksman”. There is no ability 
inherent in the glass that will make a poor 
shot shoot more skilfully. There are just 
as many trained marksmen in Great Brit- 
ain in proportion to the population as 
there are in America but, as I have said, 
with the few exceptions of those who had 
experience in the Army or at Bisley, the 
telescopic sight is almost unknown. 
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As an example of this, practically all of 
the Lovatt Scouts, famous in the Great 
War as snipers, came from Inverness-shire 
and Ross-shire. They were the pick of the 
Highland stalkers, men who were brought 
up, so to speak, with sporting glasses to 
their eyes and who knew the rifle as few 
men do. They spent their autumns in stalk- 
ing with sportsmen and their winters in 
shooting the surplus hinds. On one oc- 
casion, a sturdy stalker refused to permit 
me to shoot at three hundred yards. After 
I had told him that I was certain that I 
could kill our animal, I said to him, 
“Were you a Lovatt Scout?” “Yes sir, 
I was,” said he. During the War I had 
the pleasure of attending the school of 
sniping conducted by Major Heskieth 
Pritchard who trained the British Snipers 
Battalion. 

My stalker immediately pulled the rifle 
out of its scabbard and handed it to me 
saying “Go ahead, sir! Shoot!” This was 
a compliment on his part to the training 
he knew I had had and I can assure my 
readers that I tried as I never tried before 
to make good at the shot he offered me. 

The telescopic sight, in view of this ex- 
perience, stands out in my mind as an es- 
sential acquisition to a trained marksman 
and I feel that it is so valuable to every 
sportsman, that more of them should attain 
the proficiency to use it to advantage. 


THE PALIUNTUD RIFLE 
By Capt. Leon L. Gardner, U. S. A. 


fo vx and ammunition are always of in- 
terest to the sportsman and every 
now and then he runs across something 
unusual in out of the way places that is 
worth telling the next fellow about. 

I have recently made the acquaintance of 
a first-class big-game rifle which, while 
it will never be widely used in the States, 
is in a class all by itself. The game for 
which this is used is one of the most 
dangerous in the world to kill, that is 
if you get caught at it, but has a thrill all 
its own. As a matter of fact, the sportsmen 
I knew that have used this rifle have had 
the highest mortality rate of any hunters 
anywhere. In truth, I think these Moro 
friends of mine have all fost their lives 
in the glorious sport they pursued so dil- 


igently down there in the ravines and 
jungles, the hills and marshes of Min- 
danao. 


Now this rifle is quite different than 
anything seen before. In the first place, the 
barrel is of foreign manufacture, is not 





craftsmen in metals of this kind. Frequent- 
ly the brass is beautifully engraved and 
on rare occasions is inlaid with silver. 
Woe betide any road roller, donkey 
engine, sawmill, and the like, that is left 
unguarded in field or jungle, for the 
next morning there will be no pipes or 
brass fittings left on it. 

There is no hammer or trigger, no 
safety or bolt, no troublesome sights. In 
the back of the receiver assembly there is 
a fixed firing pin. Cartridges are dropped 
into the assembly or pushed into the 
chamber through an aperture above and 
the rifle is fired by a sliding trombone ac- 
tion, by jamming the barrel back into the 
receiver assembly which forces the cart- 
ridge against the firing pin. The explo- 
sion that results would be a delight to 
any devout Chinaman on New Year’s Day. 
The projectile, a huge lead slug, gallops 
out across the unsuspecting atmosphere 
with the noise of a flock of Model T 
Fords coming down a cobblestone street 
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The Paliuntud rifles in the author’s collection 


rifled, and is made of choice, selected iron 
pipe that is dug up on the sly and stolen 
from harassed water companies in the 
frontier towns. It is always more or less 
conspicuously engraved with the finest 
examples of the plumbers’ art. The cali- 
ber of the rifle, of course, depends on the 
size of the pipe filched. The stock is home- 
made, usually has very little drop and is 
often of rather good wood, highly pol- 
ished. The receiver assembly is bound in 
brass and copper. Some of this is really 
excellent work, as these people are natural 


on their rims, and a thick cloud of gaseous 
smoke settles over the landscape. 
Powder is partly home-made and partly 
obtained from shotgun shells that are 
bootlegged at fifty cents gold, apiece. Per- 
cussion caps are often home-made. The 
brass for the cartridge case is obtained 
usually from the base of exploded shotgun 
shells. One of the most precarious duck 
hunting trips I ever took was in the won- 
derful, but crocodile-infested Liguasan 
marshes of Mindanao, with three crazy 
jumping-jacks dancing on the gunwale of 


tie tippy dugout canoe retrieving, not 
cucks, but the bobbing, empty shells and 
threatening to plunge us all into some 
hungry crocodile’s maw. 

Pistols are made somewhat similarly, 
only they are equipped with triggers. To 
cock the pistol, the barrel is pulled out of 
the receiver assembly where it catches on 
the trigger. A stretched elastic band at- 
tached to the grip at one end and to the 
outer end of the barrel at the other is the 
spring that does the firing. When you 
pull the trigger, and it is no velvet trigger 
either, the barrel is released and is snapped 
back by the elastic band, jamming the 
cartridge against the fixed firing pin with 
the usual ‘profound results which have 
been enumerated above. 


O much for the weapon. The game is 

sometimes a much hated Filipino, but 
usually the nearby constabulary officers 
and soldiers. The open season is anytime 
that the Moro sportsman commits an overt 
act, declares himself contra or outlawed 
and takes to his cotta (fort). Now if you 
want this gentleman and come after him, 
as he hopes you will, the grand shoot is on 
with you out in the open and the Moro pot- 
ting at you from his boma, hidden in a 
network of underground passages with 
bamboo tubes sticking out of the grass 
and hillsides at various angles, through 
which he can shoot unseen. 

But let no one think that this gentleman 
is any coward and won’t come out in the 
open. If the occasion demands it and he 
has acquired the correct state of mind, 
has undergone the proper religious sancti- 
fication, has tightly wrapped his arms and 
abdomen so that, as he calls it, he is 
“wrapped in death”, has yielded his soul 
to Allah the Merciful and Compassionate 
and sworn to kill a Christian dog—then 
look out! There is no more dangerous 
animal loose on the face of the earth than 
this juramentado. With a wicked fighting 
blade strapped to his wrist, he will come 
on into the jaws of death with a vitality 
that is simply incredible, although he may 
be shot through and through with high- 
power bullets. And he will at last meet 
his end, very often taking along his 
Christian dog to act as slave, with a fierce 
abandon and magnificent bravado that 
makes you bow your head in the presence 
of such sublime courage. So passes a 
gentleman of the fighting blood and he 
dies with a smile, as all the beautiful 
houris of Heaven stoop low to greet him 
into that Mohammedan Paradise where 
rest the souls of the brave. 

These game preserves and_ shooting 
grounds are all an indissoluble part of the 
Moro sportsman and must be considered 
with the weapon. There is the case of the 
Sultan Sa Raya of Lake Lanao, for in- 
stance. He had built a fort that was a 
masterpiece of its kind and from the walls 
of which he was shooting a daily blast 
consisting of a keg of nails, nuts, screws 
and washers out of a huge brass cannon. 
This charge was fired into and upon the 
“wheezy” old lake steamer, the General 
Blanco, which is a relic of Spanish oc- 
cupation and which the Spaniards once 
sank in the lake to prevent the Americans 
from using it. This was most considerate 
but, unfortunately for them, not successful 
as the last thirty asthmatic years of ser- 
vice have proved. Sultan Sa Raya’s affec- 
tionate salutes never did much damage 
but still you can’t put up forever with such 
fireworks. He was told to desist, to which 
gentle admonition he took violent excep- 
tion. With that the season was open and 
Sa Raya waited hopefully for somebody 
to come and start something. 

The fort was built on top of a steep 
hill that jutted out into the lake and on the 
landward side was surrounded by deep 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN VALUE) 


A new and improced six-cylinder car— 
yet lower in price than ever 


The New Chevrolet Sport Coupe 


In the bigger and better Chevrolet Six, 
Chevrolet and General Motors have 
combined their resources to set a new 
standard of value for the American motor 
car. You will find smart and distinctive 
new lines—roomier, more luxurious 
Fisher bodies, which include many 
pleasing refinements—easier riding, eas- 
ier steering and easier gear-shifting 
—numerous chassis advancements—and 
a remarkably smooth, quiet, six-cylinder 
engine. In fact, wherever finer materials 
and advanced design could add to the 
pride, satisfaction and economy of Chev- 
rolet ownership, improvement has been 
made. Yet this fine six is as economical 
to own and operate as any car you can 
buy. And it sells at new low prices that 


stamp it as the Great American Value. 


Chevrolet prices range from $475 to $650, f.o. b. Flint, Michigan. Special equipment extra 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN. Division of General Motors Corporation 


NEW CHEVROLET SIX 


It°s wise to choose a Six 
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HAEN EL== 


AIR RIFLES and PISTOLS 
The World’s Finest 


The finest and 
most powerful 
pneumatic arm 
made. Quick 
acting; no pum 
ing; rifled barrels; absolute- 
ly accurate; costs almost 
nothing for ammunition. Fine 
walnut stocks; perfect balance, 
Mod. 28 HAENEL Air wae 


.177 and .22 cal. 


“ELAENEL”™ 32" 


Improve your shooting! Here’s a 
rifle any man or young man 
would be proud to own. No 
pumping; killssmallgame; 
rifled barrel; adjust- 
able rear sight ; fine 














$15-50 
High 










walnut stock. : Power! 
Economical— B eens 







Inexpensive 
Pellets PerM 
-177 - $1.50 
22 - $2.50 







Mod. 1—Cal. .177-$15.50 
Mod. I—Cal. .22-$15.50 
Mod. Ill—Cal. .22-$22.50 


FREE—1000 Pellets with each 
Rifle or Pistol ordered before 
Dec. 25th. 


Rifle or pistol sent direct on receipt 

of price, if your dealer cannot supply. 
se 

A‘‘Haenel’’ makes an ideal Xmas Gift 


Write for folder ‘‘F-1’’ 
W_3.1.GALEF _” fnnvn ®t 
GOERZ es 


ual OO ad 


Or SPORTSMEN... 


A Goerz Prism Binocular will appeal o> 
the discriminating and deliberative 12 
chaser. He will appreciate the outstand- 
ing excellence so evident in its every 
optical, mechanical and surficial detail . . 

ur unequivocal guerantee supports the 
purchaser's selection. Booklet on Request. 


Cc. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL co. 































317 East 34th Street New York City 
The BULL’S EYE ‘ker 
for Xmas 
Barrels of ~~ 

Fun : > 


Guaranteed to hit a 
fly at ten feet. 
Each pistol tested 
by an Olympic 
Team man. Shoots 
No 6 shot and 
doesn't break win- 
dows. Magazine holds 60 
and loads automatically 

Soldiers, sportsmen and 

police departments use 

them for practice and pleasure. Set 

includes bull’s-eye stamp, bird tar ° 

gets and extra ammunition. $3 -OO prepaid 
Ask your dealer first 


BULL’S EYE PISTOL MFG. CO. n2ttin.t%o 
eee LM /d///1//] GUN SIUER 


— 
SS 
i 





Makes old guns like new 
- - Will “ injure steel. 
WkW METHOE No heating is necessary. 00 

? f} Restores the finish on S| 
il bly kK guns in ten minutes for . 

< Send for circular 

as “What Gunsmiths Seay” 

~~ —— New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
P Box F. S. |, New Method Bidg. 
Bradford, Pa. 


KING OF ’EM ALL 


R. A. King, Jr., 14 yrs. old wins 1930 G.A.H. Shoot, 
with Anti Flinch Pad. Jostam won 1927, 1928 and 1929 
G.A.H. Order today. Dept. “‘B’’. Catalog free, 














Jostam Mfg. Co. 
5252 Broadway 
Chicago 
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Side view of the Paliuntud receiver assembly 
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ravines clothed with tall cogon grass and that caused you to think seriously on 
dotted with dense clumps of bamboo. Thick many important matters as you were 
walls of earth about eight feet high sur- storming the fort. Bamboo tubes that pro- 
rounded a square enclosure and in the jected through the walls of the fort 
middle of this enclosure there was a small served as embrasures for riflemen that 
house where the outlaws lived until trouble made things lively as you were picking 
started. Then they took to the bomb-proof your way across this highly unhealthy 
cellar, for the entire inside of the fort ground. Sometimes large bamboo cannons 
was actually a big underground cavern. are loaded with all sorts of junk and fired 
No passages led directly into this from point-blank with the noise and general 
above; that would be too simple. Instead, effect of a volcanic eruption. Finally, as 
a deep trench was dug around the entire a matter of personal precaution for the 
square inside the wall and from this trench, embattled sportsman, there were long 
narrow passages led into the central under- secret tunnels as much as a mile in length 
ground room. In addition, a second trench, that had hidden exits in some safe ravine 
eight to ten feet deep, was dug around the or piece of jungle by which the doughty 
entire outside of the wall, and passages led outlaws .could escape when the fun got 
from this also under the wall into the too lively. 
central bomb-proof chamber... Under- Now let us see what you meet on the 
ground runways and cross passages way to the fort. First, up a steep grass- 
branched off from these entering tunnels grown hill fired at by unseen snipers, then 
so that, if you crawled in, a man in a side across the field mined with hidden bamboo 
passage could lop your head off with a stakes, and then up against the tough 
deftly manipulated kris as you passed, or bamboo fence which you must _ hack 
easier yet, shoot you from the protecting through, followed now by the volcanic 
darkness of the central chamber. Further- explosion of the bamboo cannon. Next 
more, tunnels led out to strategic positions you jump down into the first deep trench 
in the hillside outside the fort where or moat outside the wall. Be sure to keep 
bamboo tubes unobtrusively sticking out away from the mouths of all tunnels and 
of bunches of grass gave firing positions passages and don’t peer into any bamboo 
for underground snipers. tubes, as someone does every now and 
This was not all. A high, toughly woven then, with the result that he does a high 
bamboo fence was built beyond the outer “flip- flop” and comes down to earth minus 
trench and beyond this fence were con- the top of his head. Now swarm up the 
cealed pits with sharpened bamboo stakes wall like a scurrying lizard, and when you 
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Gas-pipe pistols in the author’s collection 
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look from the top into the inside of the 
fort, there is nothing but a deep ditch 
and a flat piece of ground with no one in 
sight. After this comes the “mop-up” with 
dynamite and grenades, while snipers 
pop from unseen vantage points. Then, 
just as you are going to bag the whole 
bunch—presto! they have scuttled out a 
secret passage and are now at home with 
the wife and “kids” relishing a fine bowl 
of steaming rice after the day’s sport. 


HEN there was the Sultan Sa Buy- | 


san. He and his compatriots caught a 
hated Filipino school teacher and indulged 
in an outdoor recreation with which the 
Indians were familiar. The teacher was 
made to run the gauntlet as everyone took 
a swing at him with a knife, until he 
ended up a bloody mess in the lake. Sultan 
Sa Buysan then took to his cotta at Masiu. 
This same cotta was captured by General 
Pershing (then Captain) far back in the 
early days of the Moro warfare but was 
only partially destroyed, since it would have 
taken a carload of dynamite to do the job. 

It was remodeled and brought up to 
date with barbed wire entanglements sur- 
rounding the fort and a living, dense 
bamboo hedge, some of the toughest stuff 
in the world to hack through. Deputy 
Governor Tomas Torres of Lanoa, a val- 
iant Spaniard and close personal friend of 
the late General Wood, got his in this 
fight. He was hit with a Remington slug 
fired by an underground sniper just a 
few feet away and died as a result of the 
wound. He never had missed a cotta fight 
and once saved General Wood's life in one 
such scrap many years ago when an armed 
Moro sprang out of a secret ditch and 
attacked him. General Wood never forgot 
that turn and later on had occasion to 
return the compliment by saving Torres 
in the same manner. 

Magayaon had a fort on the lake shore. 
He was harboring some criminals that the 
government wanted badly and set out to 
capture. It was in this fight that a soldier 
tried the experiment of peeping into a 
bamboo tube sticking out from the ground. 
He must have heard some sound for he 
was seen to bend over to look and the next 
second he was catapulted off the ground 
with the top of his head shattered. 

Granted that these guns are all pretty 
poor makeshifts, that the effectual range 
is short, that the Moro is a poor shot with 
such crude weapons and is no great tacti- 
cian, still it is a mighty hair-raising thing 
to barge ahead in the face of it all. There 
is a curious thing about this business of 
getting killed. It seems just as important 
to the “killee” whether he gets bumped 
off in a big World War or whether it is 
just a cotta fight. Furthermore, the death 
seems to be just about as effectual and per- 
manent whether you are struck with a 
newly invented high-power boat-tailed 
bullet, scientifically blown to pieces with 
high explosives or whether you are hit 
in a vital spot by a lead slug, ten-penny 
nail or even a hunk of quartz. All of which 
Goliath found out from David years ago. 


LIGHT LOADS OR SMALLER 
BORES? 


By Maurice H. Decker 


HERE will come a time when we 

think of adding another gun to our 
battery. Usually this will be a lighter 
weapon for quail and other small birds. 
Now a large number of shooters picture 
the 20-bore in their minds when they hear 
or think of a quail gun. They forget that 
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THE PERFECT 
XMAS GIFT. 


oLe« and 


4 Chairs in One 


oe 
A \ 7 
—_ i\ For Camping, Touring, Picnics, 
— > J = \ 


= as well as for the Home 


OLDSET—4 chairs and table in one—a most 
ingenious, cleverly built single unit. Outside 





36 inches by 29 inches. Seats are attached—fold up ’ 
in a moment with table top into a compact suit case 
4-Y, inches wide, 14-14 inches high, 36 inches 
long. Only 31 Ibs. 
Here's a perfect gift for outdoor loving man or 
woman. Easily carried in car or boat. Convenient 
for home, too. Made in 2 beautiful, weatherproof 
colors—Red and Green. 
; “ HANDY TABLE SET CO. 
You can get Foldset by mail order only—$16.00 C.O.D. 4744 No. 4th Street 
After inspection you may return it within 5 days if you're + Sthedees, RE 
not positively delighted with it. It's the newest, most inane and auacth ia: i ae 
novel gift you could make to any true sportsman or “Table, 4 chairs in one". I may return 
; 2 Nag thc set within 5 days af -eipt t 
woman. Order now. The supply is limited—so “) itty" satisfied. Prefer -Red—-Green. (Please 
avoid disappointment on this most perfect of 7 check.) 
Xmas remembrances. Clip the coupon, speci- 7 Name 
fy preferred color and mail now. 7 io so : 
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of attractive, steel carrying case forms top of table /j 





Greatest fun Shooting 
you’ve ever 
known 


The Duvrock portable, repeating 
trap solves every problem of how, 
when and where to indulge your 
favorite sport. Shogt anytime—no 
closed season and no “limits.”’ Light 
and easily carried in auto or boat 
—ready to shoot in two minutes. 
Amazingly delightful for young or old. Repeats 
rapidly forty-three inexpensive targets. Exciting 
sport with any gun—especially with a .410. Ladies 
love it, too. Splendid practice for field shooting. 
Anyone can operate. Strong, durable, light, simple 
and practical, Fun for any occasion with mighty 
little expense. Strong flying targets are cheap and 
easy to carry. Solves your shooting from every 
angle. Ask your dealer—or write us Tirect for free 
descriptive folder. 






Manufactured exclusively by 


THE PETERS 
CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


Dept. A-27 
New York 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
San Francisco 


Leading manufacturers of ammunition for 44 years 











the lightly loaded 12-gauge is very effec- | 


tive and pleasant to shoot, and that it is 
not always wecessary to change to the 
smaller gauge in order to have a fast- 


The New “LONG RANGE” Double 


“Outdoor America’s Gun Editor,” Alec Mermod, said, “I wasn’t 


satisfied until I owned and tried the Western Arms Corporation’s 
Long Range double gun to see if claims made for it were justi- 
fied. They were justified and as far as pattern goes, there is 
no gun any better, few as good. It is strong enough to stand 
the heaviest factory duck loads with minimum recoil. To one 
wanting a serviceable, strong shooting, low priced gun, I recom- 
mend this Long Range gun.” 


Western Arms 
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handler 





















































Easy to Carry 
— Handy to Use 


A most useful and practical Knife for sports: 
campers and scouts. Keen as a razor — shaped and 
enopeaed for rugged service. Finest qualit Pio 
steel blade, 4" long. Handle, 3% " long. Made of sole 
leather, red and black fibre and brass washers driven 
on to a heavy tang. Then shaped to fit the grip and buffed 
to a beautiful and lasting finish. Price, with Sheath, $2.00. 


ta taste’ 4 Ng. 60 Sport Knife is a worthy addition to the 


ana: OUTING 


MARBLE EQUIPMENT 


Marble’s Products are so a a Laas good dealers or 
mailed postpaid on receipt of 


Write Free Book — henry pages. Hand ket 
size. ate Ser. complete Marble line. “ Paced) 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. COMPANY 
525 Delta Ave. Giasstene, Mich., U.S. A. 


TEN MILE EYES! 


10 POWER 
$2395 pais 


“Cheap at $50” 
—Says Navy Man 
Buy Direct—SAVE HALF 


TEN MILE EYES! Think of 
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Long 
- uare miles. And you can 

Range usily have them. If you can see 
one mile, these superpower French 10x32mm. stereo-prism binoculars 
will extend your vision 10 TIMES. ENJOY YOUR- 
10 SE LF 10 times more! Multiply plessures of hobby 
and sport. se @ pair touring, observation, hunting, 

Lenses golfing, nature study, astronomy, ete. Superbly 
made for a lifetime of service. Case and straps free. 





t of the better ones only six? But this binocular 
Bas So L LENSES and 4 PRISMS. No wonder it gives 
+ Swe field, br illiant illumination an 
2. 


Extra Power Without Extra Cost 


Send $23.95 today for one on FREE TRIAL. Or $1 for one C. O. D., 
nee and few centa postage. heck and compare 
it in every way for five days with others selling oe xt double or more. If 

you do not like it for any 


money va be prom, ety returned. I very glass tested, 
FREE The 0.8 M Gove and State Weresiry ‘Dep'te buy from 
TRIAL us. The ame L 8x only $18.50. Surpasses others at 
$23.50 


‘ CATALOG ALL O MARES $1. “$110 


. Eveey thins in binoculars, field glasses, telescopes A. 4 optics al instru- 


ne finest and largest assortment in Americ 0€ gives. | all 
ir fo orm tis ~ how to choose the best for your individ al i - at LOWEST 
PRICE, Dealers write for prices and catalog of othe: hs. 


Try America’s Leading Binocular pene First 
DuMaurier Co., Dept. 21, Elmira, N. Y. 


2URPEE’S 
wo SEEDS 
GROW 


The Vegetables and Flowers 

ay would like to see grow- 
ng in your garden—read all 
about them in Burpee’s 


Annual Garden Book 
It describes the Burpee Qual- 
ity Seeds, Bulbs, and Plants, 
Burpee’s Annual will be 
mailed to you free, Write for 
your copy today. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
234 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 
















Highpower Headlight 
without an equal 

Hunting Coon, ’Possum, 
Frogs, ’Gators, Fish, etc. 
Used by Professionals 
throughout the World. 


Send for Free Catalog 


- Semen Senet ame Mig. ©, 
508 S. D Dept. 








Did you know many ordinary field glasses have but four lenses and | 


| <A few individuals will always expect 


ome whatever your | 


handling bird gun. In other words, instead 
of reducing the gauge, why not try re- 
ducing the load? 

A lightly loaded 12 will out-shoot a 
heavily loaded 20, and I believe it will 
handle with greater satisfaction and com- 
fort to at least half of the shooters who 
hunt small birds. No gun, of course, can 
| qualify as pleasing everybody, so I will 
| play safe with a 50 per cent margin. 

I have nothing against the small bores. 
They are splendid weapons and I have 
shot and still shoot all of them—16, 20, 
28 and even the 410. But because a num- 
ber of sportsmen will invariably over- 
estimate the capacity of the light bores 
and in the course of events come to expect 
too much of them, I still regard the 12 as 
our all-round shotgun—the one which is 
capable of giving the most satisfaction to 
the greatest number. And this especially 
includes the chaps whose hunting days are 
few each season and who have insufficient 
chance to develop intensive skill with the 
shotgun. 

Many shooters are using 20-bores with 
perfect satisfaction, but these men know 
the limitations of the gauge and they do 
not attempt the unfeasible or improbable 
with it. 

On the other hand, we find hunters who 
are disappointed with light gauges: Their 
failure may not have been the fault of the 
gun. In many cases it isn’t, but since it is 
the combination of man and gun that de- 
cides how much game is killed and with 
how much sport and satisfaction, this 
combination is what we must consider in 
selecting or advising a gun and load. 

Simply because an expert gets perfect 
results with a certain gun on certain game 
does not mean his weapon is ideal for that 
purpose in the hands of the rank and file. 
This is why the lightly loaded 12 is better 
in many cases for bird hunting than any 
smaller gauges. It is an alternative every 
prospective quail shooter should consider. 





their 20-bores to reach out and kill like 
the 12. There has been, unfortunately, 
too much written about the 20 as a wild- 
fowl gun. I never could see it as such. I 
still believe in the ballistic superiority of 
the larger gauge because its bigger bore 
permits a broader, shorter shot column 
with a corresponding minimum of de- 
formed pellets. 











—— > m 











OME 20-bore enthusiasts buy the gun 

originally for quail or snipe but they 
gradually come to regard it as an all- 
round weapon. I know a few men who 
claim they can get just as many ducks 
with a 20 as they can with a 12. Maybe 
they can, if they lay low and pick their 
shots, firing only when there is no chance 
of failure and passing up the “stretchy” 
shots at doubtful 20-bore ranges. 

And that is what they should do. I’ve 
seen lots of feathers knocked loose from 
big ducks by small guns and it makes me 
disgusted every time. One fails sufficiently 
often in bringing down heavy mallards 
with a 12; frequently enough, at least, 
to discourage the use of anything smaller. 

Here is one reason the unseasoned 
shooter gets dissatisfied with a light gauge 
for bird shooting: When he misses a few 
quail with the new 20, he is liable to blame 
his shells and, in an attempt to bolster up 
his own or his gun’s performance, he hikes 
to town and buys the heaviest high-velocity 
loads he can find. 

The fault was probably in his holding 
or in his selection of shot size or barrel 
boring. But the first thought that occurs 
to the casual shooter when he misses easy 
birds is poor or weak ammunition. 

I don’t know of anything more sure to 
| sour an unseasoned hunter on a light bore 
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than using heavy loads on birds. Such 
shells are quite uncomfortable in a six- 
pound 20-gauge with 26- or 28-inch bar- 
rels. Their recoil is painful and the muzzle 
blast disturbing. The net result is that 
the small bore acquires another knocker 
in this man whose hunting lasts only a 
few days each season. 

The obvious and practical gun for these 
shooters fs a light-weight 12. It gives a 
better pattern than a heavily-loaded 20. 
It shoots more comfortably with easy 
recoil and.normal muzzle blast. The 12- 
gauge costs no more than a lighter bore, 
while its 3-dram loads actually sell for 
less money than 234-dram shells in a 
smaller gauge. 

The different shotguns with their wide 
range of light and heavy loads, overlap 
so confusingly that it is often difficult to 
select the proper set-up for a specific 
purpose. But when it has narrowed down 
to choosing between the small gauge 
shooting extreme loads and the larger 
bore firing light to ordinary charges, with 
the same quantities of powder and shot as 
is the case when we compare the 12 and 
the 20, then give me a 234-dram 12-gauge 
load every time for upland shooting. 


HERE will be less deformed shot in 

such a load than in a 20-bore Oval 
shell with the same charge. Deformed shot 
subtract from your pattern. I can always 
get more even and uniform shot spreads 
in moderately loaded 12-bores than I can 
get with high-velocity shells in my 20. 

The light 12-bore made by reliable 
manufacturers is amply strong to stand 
up under long use and will handle the 
heaviest Oval loads if you wish to shoot 
them. I am not talking of feather-weight 
25-inch English guns, but of the best 
standard American guns which are reg- 
ularly built as light as 644 to 634 pounds 
and with 26-inch or 28-inch barrels. I 
have fired hundreds of Super-X, High 
Velocity, Ajax Heavies, etc., through my 
light 12, with no ill effects other than a 
bruised shoulder. The 6%-pound 12 is 
not a freak gun but a very practical model 
for moderate loads on smail birds. 

Of course there is that argument about 
a 20 handling faster than a 12. Actually, 
I find little difference in my own shoot- 
ing. I have an Ithaca double that is bored 
especially for number 8 shot in quail loads. 
The gun weighs 6 pounds and 10 ounces 
with 30-inch barrels. If it had 28-inch 
tubes I would put it up against any smaller 
bore for fast action. 

My favorite 20 double weighs 6%4 pounds 
with 28-inch barrels. But because this 
light 12 feels better in my hands with a 
firmer, uncramped forearm grip and a 
higher comb, I can swing it on flying 
birds just about as quickly as I can the 
20. And while I may not swing the 12 
quite as speedy, I have a confident feeling 
that I am handling it more surely. 

This 12 possibly fits me better but if 
that is so, then practically all 12-bores fit 
better at my shoulder than do the lighter 
gauges. Many of the small-bore guns 
have a feeling of being undersized, 
even though their stocks measure as long 
as the wood of 12’s. I find many of the 
20-bore stocks with lower combs and 
thinner grips than are found in the aver- 
age 12-gauge. In fact, there is somewhat 
the same difference between a 12 and a 20 
that we notice in a sporting Springfield 
and a lever-action .30-30 rifle. 

Another factor may be that I use my 
12 more and consequently have grown 
accustomed to its hang and balance. This 
is likely true of everyone who owns two 
gauges. Continued usage can make even 
a poorly-fitted stock seem ideal to the 
shooter and a stock that really does fit 
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will appear awkward and _ill-balanced. 
Naturally, it is not so abrupt a change to 
switch from heavy to light 12’s as it would 
be from the 12 to the 20. Therefore, when 
the hunting season changes, you are not 
obliged to learn such a completely new 
set-up in gun balance and hang. 

The larger gauges will stand more open 
boring, which is always a worthy aid to 
unskilled shooters in connecting with fast 
birds. You may also shoot larger pellets 
if you wish, although I believe all small- 
bird shooters should keep to the smaller 
sizes, preferably under number 7% shot. 

It might be well to say here that, while 
I have mentioned the 234-dram 12-gauge 
joad, it is not always my favorite quail 
load. I like it for starting beginners along 
the road to shotgun efficiency, but for 
regular shooting I prefer the 3-dram or 
corresponding equivalent of dense powder 
with 14% ounces of shot. I use both num- 
ber 8 and 9 shot. The former are probably 
the best all-round size and easily superior 
to the customary number 7% trap shot 
that so many quail hunters buy and carry. 

It may not sound sportsmanlike to hunt 
quail with a light 12 but I fail to see this 
as any argument in favor of smaller guns. 
Here in northern Indiana our birds are 
scarce and wary. The coveys are hunted 
hard. I have followed along with a few 
ordinary shots who used 20-bores and I 
found they brought down 50 per cent more 
cripples than I did with a light 12. Most 
of these cripples are found by the dogs 
but a few escape and are lost. 

Crippled game doesn’t sound sports- 
manlike to me, even though the hunter 
did carry what is regarded as a sports- 
manlike weapon. I go out hunting in order 
to obtain satisfactory shooting and unless 
my birds fall clean hit and dead, I figure 
I'm having a bad day. Whenever any 
tendency towards lighter bores in either 
rifles or shotguns produces an increase in 
the quantity of crippled game, it is time 
to stop and think. 

A seasoned small-bore shot will proba- 
bly stick to his 20 in spite of my argu- 
ments. He should do so by all means, as 
it is the beginner and less experienced 
hunter in bird shooting that I am talkin; 
to. The man with a limited opportunity to 
practice and to acquire the skill necessary 
to use small gauges effectively, should, I 
sincerely believe, consider the light 12 as 
an alternative to a 20. It may be best for 
him to leave specialized guns alone. 


MAJOR PITCAIRN’S PISTOLS 
By F. G. Carnes 


HE battle of Lexington is familiar 

to every American, but few know that 
America still possesses the authentic 
weapon that fired the first shot in formal 
action at the battle of Lexington—the first 
battle of the Revolutionary War. 

The photograph on the next page repre- 
sents a brace of old Scotch all-metal flint- 
lock horse-pistols used by Major John 
Pitcairn on Lexington Common, April 
1%h, 1775. These pistols have a full and 
well authenticated history. During the re- 
treat in the battle that followed, in the 
latter part of the day, Pitcairn’s horse 
was shot under him and he barely escaped 
with his life, leaving his equipage in the 
hands of the pursuing Americans. The 
Pistols were subsequently presented to 
General Israel Putnam, who used them 
through the war. At his death they were 
placed on the drapery of his coffin as 
he was borne to the grave. They be- 
came an heirloom in the Putnam family 
and in 1827 were brought to Lexington 
and shown to three members of Captain 
arker’s company. One of them, Colonel 
Munroe, recognized the pistols from their 
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ITHACAAUTO&BURGLARGUN 


A sawed off shot gun shooting 16 buck shot 
from each barrel, 32 from both barrels. Burglars and rob- 
bers fear it. It’s almost impossible to miss with it. A cheap 
insurance for banks, factories, homes, and automobiles. 
Price $37.50. “Ithaca Lock Speed Will Improve Your Shooting.” 
Trap and Game Guns $37.50 to $750.00 
Ithaca Gun Company - Ithaca, N. Y¥., Box 11 
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Containing Hoppe’s 
No. 9 Solvent, Lubri- 
cating Oil, Gun 
Grease and Cleaning 


At Your Dealer’s 5 
Patches. or Direct 


Will Make aWelcome Gift 


to the man who respects fine weapons. 
Highest quality ingredients insure preven- 
tion and removal of rust, residue and 
fouling. Hoppe’s No. 9 always needed re- 
gardless of ammunition used. Hoppe’s Oil 
is a pure, refined lubricant; free from acid; 
never gums. Use Hoppe’s Gun Grease for 
heavy swabbing. Send 10c for No. 9 sample 
or 15c for trial can of Oil. New 16-page 
Cleaning Guide FREE. 


Frank A. Hoppe, Inc.,2310N. 8thSt.,Phila., Pa. 
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Two rare old pistols used by Major Pitcairn, commander of the British forces in 
the Battle of Lexington. They now belong to the Lexington Historical Society 


peculiar construction and ornamentation, 
and said he saw Major Pitcairn discharge 
one of them before any other shot was 
fired. 

It is, therefore, the first weapon used 
in formal action in the Revolutionary 
War. A certificate accompanies the pistols, 
signed by Colonel Aaron Burr, aide-de- 
camp to General Putnam. The pistols 
were presented to the Lexington Histor- 
ical Society by the widow of Mr. John 


P. Putnam of Cambridge, New York. 

The Society has also in its possession 
the authentic drum beaten at the battle of 
Lexington by William Diamond. The long 
roll on this drum was the first overt act 
of the Revolution. These historic heir- 
looms of the Nation are true memoirs of 
America’s first sacrifice for Liberty. 

The photo is used through the kindness 
and permission of Mr. E. B. Worthen, 
Curator of the Society. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


SHOTGUN FIT 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

I have read your articles with great interest 
a the last ten years and for the first time am 

oing to bother you with some questions. 

I am 6 feet, 2 inches in height, weigh 210 
pounds dressed, am 28 years old, have a reach 
of almost 80 inches, 78 inches to be exact, and 
would like to know what you would consider 
the correct stock for me to use. I now shoot 
a Winchester pump gun, Model 12, 12-gauge 
with raised matted rib and sometimes shoot a 
pump gun similar to the above but with venti- 
lated rib. I have a stock that is about 14 inches 
long and has 1% inches drop at the heel. This 
is a Monte Carlo stock with full pistol grip. This 
gun seems to fit me real well but I have another 
stock that is straight and has 1% inches drop at 
the heel and about the same at the comb, but I 
am not used to this gun. 

I am thinking of buying a new gun and would 
like to know what you would advise in a Win- 
chester pump gun—a Trap Grade or a Tourna- 
ment Grade and would you advise a matted rib 
over a ventilated one for field use? What type 
of barrel would you use—that is plain steel or 
nickel steel or the steel that won’t rust? What 
difference do the various steels make in the 
weight of the gun? What is the difference be- 
tween a cylinder and an improved cylinder barrel 
in a Winchester pump gun—that is, in percent- 
age of shot in circle at say, 40 yards? 

I am getting a stock made up specially. Would 
you suggest the factory or some sporting goods 
house? 

I might mention that I shot skeet for the first 
time this morning and hit all of the doubles but 
one and made a score of 19. I have never shot 
at clay pigeons before, so think the gun that T 
now have fits me very well but would possibly be 
better if it was a quarter of an inch straighter. 

Gorvon PuLitiaM. 


Ans. I have before me your very nice letter. 
It is certainly very gratifying to know that you 
have read my articles for the last ten years and 
that they still retain your interest. Whereas I 
don’t lean towards an excessive amount of drop 
in a shotgun stock and the majority of men do use 
too much drop for this country, I certainly feel 
that both of your guns are entirely too straight. I 
also think the 14-inch stock is too short. 

A man of your height and proportions I think, 
should be able to use at least a 14%-inch stock 
to advantage from the center of the trigger to 
the center of the butt and I think a 234-inch 
drop at heel by 154 at comb is correct. However, 
this is so radically different from the guns you 
have been using that I hesitate to make this sug- 
gestion and I feel quite certain that, if you are 
shooting satisfactorily with the present type, it 
will be some time before you get on to the new 
stock. 

For field shooting I would most certainly not 


suggest a raised or ventilated rib. I think you 
would be much better served with just a matted 
barrel. I can see no advantage in the raised rib 
on a sporting gun. It adds to the weight of the 
weapon, makes it harder to clean a gun when you 
come in tired after a long day and you will never 
shoot enough game to require the advantage of 
the ventilated rib. 

All Winchester guns are made with what they 
call nickel-steel barrels. It is a high quality steel 
that I don’t think you can improve upon. I hardly 
think it necessary to get a rustless barrel which 
costs additional money. The difference in the 
steel, however, would have no effect on the weight 
of the gun. 

A cylinder-bore barrel is one which is the 
same in the interior dimensions from the muzzle 
to the cone. An improved cylinder is slightly 
choked. A straight cylinder gives about a 4# 
per cent pattern and is liable to be very patchy 
It is not at all satisfactory. The Winchester Co. 
would not provide one except on special order, 
preferring to supply an improved cylinder which 
is certainly an @mprovement. This would give you 
45 per cent of the charge in a 30-inch circle at 
40 yards. 

I think the Winchester Company is entirely 
competent to provide you with a_ high-grade 
special stock and I would let them do the work. 

You have certainly done some very good skeet 
shooting for the first time. I don’t see how you 
could possibly improve your shooting with a 
straighter stock. Any man 6 feet 2 inches in 
height could safely use a stock having less drop 
at heel than 1% inches. In fact, I am inclined 
to think there must be some mistake in your 
measurements and that you are actually using 
more drop than that if you find the gun so satis- 
factory for skeet and other shooting. 


SuootinGc Epiror. 
SNOW IN THE BARREL 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

My brother recently took a shot at a bird while 
hunting and blew the lower tip of the barrel 
apart, barely missing his foot, as the shot spread 
on the ground in front of him. Could you tell 
me what caused this? I do not think there was 
anything jammed in the barrel, unless it was 
snow, as we always keep the barrel clean. 

The gun is a single barrel 12-gauge with 3 
full choke, and only cost $9.00. 

The shell is a standard load, number 6 shot. 

I would appreciate it very much if you will 
answer this letter, as we do not want another 
occurrence of this kind. 

Cuartes ABEL. 


Ans.—I am just as certain as if I had been 
present and witnessed the accident that yout 
brother did have some obstruction in the barrel 
of his gun when the accident occurred. As 2 
matter of fact, there is nothing worse than snow 
in a gun barrel. Shooting a shotgun under thos 
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conditions invariably results in the splitting of 
the barrel. 

I am very glad indeed to know it was not a 
more expensive gun and that your brother was 
not hurt. Always be careful when hunting in 
the snow. There are more accidents caused in this 
way than any other I know of with the shotgun. 

Suootinc Eptror. 


WHEN AND WHEN NOT TO USE 
A SCOPE 


Sxnootinc Epitor: 

I read with py the article ‘The Sporting 
Scope Reticule” by . Richard H. Burkhart in 
the November, 1929 issue and have come to the 
conclusion that the telescope sight is what we need 
here for hunting on smoky days, foggy mornings 
and cloudy days. In my section, most of the days 
through the hunting season are of that kind. 

We keep in mind the sayin; “if you cannot see 
his horns, she hasn’t got any” but sometimes you 
can hardly make out the form of a deer, let alone 
its horns. I want information on scope, reticule 
and scope mount for a .30-30 Winchester carbine, 
Model 94. I am not trying to kid myself that the 
.30-30 cartridge is a long-range cartridge but we 
believe it is amply powerful for these small deer, 
especially using Remington Express, mushroom— 

1, What make of scope and power? 

2. What make of mount? 

3. What type of reticule (or graticule) ? 

4. What is the difference between reticule and 

graticule? 

5. Is the scope sight as fast as the peep sight? 

(running shots of course). 
We want a scope so mounted that it will not easi- 
ly be put out of adjustment. I suppose that would 
call for a sturdy mount. 

The reason for using the .30-30 carbine is be- 
cause we have no long shots and this is rough, 
brushy country with plenty of windfalls, rocks, 
etc. in the burns. 


Ratepu A. Goopricx 


Ans.—You have come to the wrong conclu- 
sion. I recommend a scope for almost every kind 
of shooting, but there are just a few times when 
you don’t want a scope and those are just the 
days when you have jumped to the conclusion 
that it would be of advantage. You cannot use 
a scope successfully in a rain, on foggy morn- 
ings or on smoky, misty days, because, whereas 
it magnifies everything in the distance, it also 
magnifies all the particles of mist in the air. 
Through a scope things look mistier and smokier 
than they would at any other time. A scope in a 
snow storm is utterly useless. Under normal at- 
mospheric conditions, however, the scope is of 
tremendous advantage. 

Were I getting a Winchester Model 30 equip- 
ped with one, I would recommend the Zeiss Zeil- 
klein with a pointed picket, such as Dr. Burk- 
hart has, on a Gri Howe mount. That is 
the outfit that he was talking about and the one 
that I recommended to him and the same as that 
which I have been using for the last five years. 

I quite agree with you that the Model 30 is 
amply powerful for any game found in Wash- 
ington State today. 

Reticule and graticule are the same thing. 

A good scope such as I have recommended, 
with a wide field and of low power, which is 
as it should be, is just as fast for running shots 
as any open sight. The Griffin & Howe mount is 
one of the strongest, in my opinion, ever produced. 
It can be attached and detached in a second’s 
time; it retains its accuracy and it permits the 
= of the iron sights while the scope is on the 
rifle. 

SuootinG Epiror. 


ROSS? 


Capt Curtis: 

I have a Ross .280 caliber straight-pull, bolt- 
action, repeating rifle purchased about 1916. 

The following is stamped on the barrel: ‘M- 
10 patented; .280 Ross Proved 28 tons: Made in 
Canada #14367." There is also a proof mark. 

The breech block has four buttress threads on 
one side and three on the other. 

I understand that certain models of Ross rifles 
are not entirely safe and would like your opin- 
ion of this model. 


L. L. BucHWALTER. 


Ans.—It would be incorrect to say that some 
models of the Ross rifle were unsafe. Unfortu- 
nately, Ross rifles are unsafe, inasmuch as it 
is possible to remove the bolt from the receiver 
and replace it in such a way that the bolt 
head will slip back into the outer sleeve so that 
when it is closed, it looks as if it is locked but 
it is not. It is under these conditions just like a 
gg door without the key being turned in the 
lock, 

You know the operation of the Ross bolt is 
like that of a Yankee screwdriver. The bolt is 
threaded into the sleeve and rotates, thereby 
causing the lugs to engage the slots in the head 
of the receiver as the bolt is thrust home. With- 
drawing the bolt rotates them in the other direc- 
tion and unlocks them. Obviously, if the bolt is 
closed without the lugs turning and it is fired, 
the bolt is blown back into the shooter’s face. 

Nevertheless, when the Ross rifle is used with 
care, it is an excellent gun. It is very easy for 


a man to carefully observe his bolt after clean- 
ing as he returns it to the receiver and if the 
lugs turn as they should the first time, naturally 
they will continue to do so. In other words, the 
rifle, though not fool-proof in some instances 
where there is faulty construction in the bolt 
sleeve, is nevertheless perfectly safe in careful 
hands. I have one and use it without any fear. 
Suootine Epiror. 


SHELLS ARE GOOD FOR YEARS 


SuHootine Epirtor: 

Does the age of loaded gun shells reflect any 
on the velocity or patterns of the load? In other 
words are the same results obtained from a 
shell loaded any length of time, say a year or 
two, as one freshly loaded? 

J. H. Divts. 


Ans.—Provided shells are kept in a normal 
temperature where it is neither excessively damp 
or excessively hot, so that the powder will become 
dried out, they do not deteriorate over a great 
number of years. I have killed game with shotgun 
shells that were fifteen years old. 

The Remington Co. recently made a test of 
some of their shells for the purpose of finding 
out whether they deteriorate or not and_ used 
shells which were nine years old. They found 
that the velocity and penetration was up to 
normal with a fresh load of the same weight of 
powder and weight of charge. 

SHoorTiNne Ep1rTor. 


TARGETS 


Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 

Please advise me what are the standard targets 
used in rifle tournaments and the measurements 
of targets at the various distances. 

Please also tell me how the scores are com- 
puted in the rifle tournaments. 

R. G. Sapa. 


Ans.—Your request covers so much territory 
that it is almost impossible for me to definitely 
answer it in the course of a letter. There are so 
many different conditions involved in target 
shooting. 

There are indoor and outdoor shooting invol- 
ving both the small-bore and large-bore matches. | 
Then there are the various conditions such as} 
prone shooting, slow fire and rapid fire and off-| 
hand shooting, slow-fire. In the majority of these} 
different conditions, there is a different kind of 
target involved. For instance, the standard bull’s- 
eye target is never used for rapid fire on the 
military range where a silhouette target is sub- 
stituted. 

Briefly the bull’s-eye measurements are one 
inch for every twenty-five yards. In other words, 
shooting both indoors and outdoors, we use a 
one-inch bull at twenty-five yards, a two-inch 
bull at fifty, four-inch bull at one hundred and 
an eight- inch bull at two hundred. Then we skip 
to five and six hundred, when we use a twenty- 
inch bull and then to a thousand and twelve 
hundred. Small-bore shooting is done only up to 
two hundred yards, as the capacity of the .22 
calibre to shoot accurately stops at that point. 

If you can tell me more specifically what type 
of target shooting you are interested in, I will 
give you more definite information. 

Snootinc Eprrtor. 


CHOOSING A .22 CARTRIDGE 


Suootinc Epritor: 

I am interested in obtaining some information 
about the new 200-yard ammunition. Can this 
ammunition be shot in an ordinary .22 rifle? 
Where can it be obtained? I have a ‘Stevens 
Favorite, and I would like to know the ballistics 
of this cartridge. What would be the cost of it? 
I intend to use the cartridge on woodchuck and 
squirrel. Would this shell be powerful enough 
for woodchuck? 

Nick Happen. 


Ans.—Practically all of the modern non-cor- 
rosive .22 calibre long-rifle ammunition is good 
for 200 yards. It is largely a question of which 
cartridge your rifle shoots the best. It is a peculiar 
thing how different rifles of the same make and 
model will shoot different makes of ammunition 
with varying degrees of success. 

There is no special 200- yard .22 samuusition, 155 
but one of the most popular is the U.S. N.R.A. 

have used this frequently and I think it is 
as good as any. The Peters Co. load their .22 
long rifle with a 40-grain bullet to a velocity of 
1055 feet per second, remaining velocity at 100 
yards being 915 feet per second, muzzle energy 
99.3 pounds, remaining energy at 100 yards, 
74.4 pounds. 

No .22 calibre cartridge is powerful enough 
for woodchucks. I can say that emphatically, but 
if you use the .22 long rifle Lesmok with hollow- 
point bullet, you will find it satisfactory for gray 
squirrels. You will really need a more powerful 
gun for woodchucks or you are going to drive 
a lot of them into their holes, wounded, to die 
in unnecessary misery. 

Suootine Epiror. 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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RULE NO. 3 IN SKEET 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


APT. STAN. B. WADE'’S timely 
letter which we published in the 
November Skeet yoga on 
the subject of Rule No. 3 of the National 
Skeet Shooters’ Association, precipitated 
a flood of letters to this Department and 
to the officers of the Skeet Association at 
Boston. 

The officers of the Association had, 
as a matter of fact, a change in Rule No. 
3 under consideration for some time. They 
knew that developments had made such a 
change necessary, ‘so in offering a sug- 
gestion to the Skeet Shooters of America 
at this time, they are giving not a hastily 
considered suggestion, but one to which 
considerable thought has been devoted in 
the past few months. 

To bring the matter more clearly to 
| mind, we quote herewith Rule No. 3 of 
the present N.S.S.A. Rules 

“The shooting position—The shooter 
shall not raise his gun to the shoulder to 
shoot until after the target is seen in the 
air. While it is understood that the “field 
position” may vary with individuals, the 
referee shall disqualify any shot where the 
shooter places his gun butt to his shoulder 
to shoot before the target appears.” 

As Mr. Foster says, while its intention 
is clear enough, the rule itself is very 
difficult to enforce and when not enforced, 
produces unfortunate results. It permits 
those who disregard the rule to gain an 
unequal advantage over those who do not. 
To disregard the rule and put the gun to 
the shoulder before the target appears, 
certainly makes it easier to attain con- 
sistently high scores, due to the fact that 
it permits one to time his shots just as he 
would in sixteen-yard trapshooting. 

Fundamentally, this is contrary to the 
very purpose of skeet which, as a sport, 
was organized to offer practice as nearly 
parallel to actual shooting conditions in 
the field as could be artificially produced. 
Skeet was not organized as a competitive 
game but to increase the efficiency of the 
average field shot. 

Quite obviously, Rule No. 3 calls for a 
lot of very difficult decisions upon the 
part of the referee. A rule that is un- 
enforceable is worse than none at all. If 
we cannot produce a rule that is enforce- 
able, we had better strike out Rule No. 
3 and let every man take his own gait. 
If that happened, skeet shooting, as pre- 
| dicted by Mr. Wade and in the opinion of 
| this writer, would degenerate into a game 
no harder, if not actually easier, than 
straight sixteen-yard trapshooting. 

While appreciating the advantage of the 
competitive spirit in skeet shooting, it is 
| the object of the officers of the Association 
to maintain in skeet the purpose which 
it was designed to meet—namely, in sup- 

plying the man who shoots in the field 
with a variety of problems that will in- 
| crease his efficiency as a wing shot. 
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As a correction to the trouble that has 
arisen through violation of the existing 
Rule No. 3, various suggestions have been 
made. Naturally, the position that the 
skeet shooter should assume when ready 
for the target can be best described as the 
one that he would naturally take if he 
were standing behind a bird dog on point, 
knowing that. there is a bird within a few 
feet or a few yards of him. Every 
hunter knows that under such circum- 
stances, no proficient gunner would place 
his gun to the shoulder in the manner 
of a trapshooter. Nor could he possibly 
get his gun to the shoulder before the 
bird appeared in view after he heard it 
flush. 

The shooter normally stands in an easy 
position with a gun somewhere above 
his belt line in the muzzle rest. Some 
people hold them higher than others. The 
writer usually holds his gun quite high 
but with the butt well under the armpit 
when expecting a flush. Skeet shooters 
must be allowed the same preference but, 
if a man has the habit, which the writer 
has afield, of carrying ‘the gun very high 
and snapping it to the shoulder as the 
bird appears, it would be very difficult, 
indeed, for the skeet referee to tell whether 
the shooter placed his gun to the shoulder 
before the bird appeared or not. 


S Mr. Foster says, were skeet shooters 
sincere in their desire to become 
practical wing shots, it would be hard to 
understand why they would allow them- 
selves to violate Rule No. 3, which was 
intended to keep skeet within the channels 
of practical purpose. It is the opinion of 
this writer that, in most instances, viola- 
tion of the rule is not at all intentional. 
The shooter has keyed himself up to the 
point where the minute he calls, “pull”, 
he snaps his gun to his shoulder anticipat- 
ing a shot at a target which he knows 
will immediately appear. In bird shoot- 
ing he would not do this because he 
might kick around in the brush for several 
seconds, if not longer, before the bird 
would flush. 

It would consequently appear that the 
chief thing to be aimed at in the possible 
revision of Rule No. 3 is the upset of 
mechanical timing on the part of the 
shooter. If he didn’t know precisely when 
the target would appear, he couldn’t start 
his gun to his shoulder nor could he 
hold it there and wait for the target, 
without making his violation of Rule No. 
3 so apparent as to enforce a perfectly 
clear decision on the part of the referee. 

The suggestion which seems the most 
worth while is to simply have the shooter 
take his position and say “ready”. The 
target would then be thrown at the dis- 
cretion of the trap puller at any time after 
the word “ready”, up to a stipulated num- 
ber of seconds. 

The entire Editorial Staff of Fiero & 
STREAM is enthusiastic about the game of 
skeet and we, individually and collectively, 
endorse this suggestion most heartily. We 
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foresee that it opens up grounds for unfair 
delivery of targets in competition. We 
must admit that it would be quite possible 
for the loader, or the one operating the 
triggers, to give very much easier birds 
to members of the home team than to those 
of an opposing team, but the solution of 
this, as I see it, is easy. 

In the old days when big money was 
spent on live pigeon shooting, it was fre- 
quently the habit of two contestants to 
trap each other’s birds. There was no 
fear of John Smith trying to give easy 
shots to the man who was doing his best 
to take a $1000 prize away from him. 

We predict that, with this change of 
rules, scores will be lower, and scores most 
certainly should be lower for the health 
of the game and to encourage more of the 
outside field shooters who have not taken 
up the game, to come into the fold. 

This little problem is not a new one. 
Perhaps there are very few trapshooters 
and skeet shooters today who realize that 
conventional sixteen-yard down-the-line 
trapshooting went through the same diffi- 
culty. There was a time in the heyday of 
livebird shooting when everybody shot 
with the gun below the elbow. Shooters 
began raising their guns closer to the 
shoulder until some of them actually held 
the gun in a straight line before them 
with the butt but an inch from the shoul- 
der. This was obviously unfair to the 
man that went up to the mark and stood 
ready with his gun at the hip and so, to 
eliminate controversy and unfairness, it 
was decided to change the rules and call 
for the target or the bird with the gun 
at the shooting position. That was all 
right in professional target smashing, like 
trapshooting, but it would mean the ruin- 
ation of a practical sportsman’s game 
such as skeet shooting. 

Somewhere between Mr. Wade's sug- 
gestion and that of Mr. Foster we can 
reach a solution of the problem and we 
hope that every skeet club will give it 
serious consideration and advise the offi- 
cers of the Skeet Association of their 
views on the subject. 


THE TRACER SHOTGUN SHELL 


OR the benefit of those who have dif- 

ficulty in discovering why they are 
missing, I am pleased to announce that 
our English brethren have recently made 
a notable improvement in gunnery. 

Ely and Company has just produced a 
tracer shotgun shell known as the “rocket 
shell.” This shell contains a hollow wad 
in which is fitted a small copper case 
holding an inflammable mixture, which on 
ignition by the powder charge creates a 
streak in the passage of the shot charge. 

While shooting in Scotland recently, 
I had an opportunity to shoot a few of 
these shells at grouse. On a dark day, 
when the sun was not too brilliant, there 
was an unmistakable star of light, usually, 
im my case, a foot or more behind the 
grouse and clearly indicating the amount 
of additional lead which was necessary to 
score a hit. 

Such a shell has been advocated in this 

epartment by the Shooting Editor in- 
termittently for the past ten years. 

The late Fred King wrote an article 
for Fre_p & Stream on this same subject 
and I have, personally, at intervals urged 
our various loading companies to produce 
what, I believe, is a very easy thing to 
accomplish and which would do more to 
offer an improvement in the shooting ac- 
curacy of the American sportsman than 
any other single factor possibly could. 

It is, of course, distinctly written on 
the wall that such a shell will be 
brought out now in the very near future. 
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DECOYING CROWS 
(Continued from page 19) 


to get the decoy set out in a likely place, 
which must be high above the ground in 
a dead tree or in one devoid of leaves, 
so that it may easily be seen. It is, of 
course, an equally difficult task to move it 
about from place to place, which is neces- 
sary in the course of a day’s shooting. 
Moreover, because the decoy remained 
motionless the crows became suspicious. 
Though we had little trouble in calling 
up a flock in the fall season, our decoy did 
not hold them, and after three or four 
shots they lost heart and left for good. 

Our next experiment was an owl decoy 
of the animated variety. We used this de- 
coy for two seasons, and though it was 
much more effective than the hawk, it 
had the same faults. We had to climb a 
tree to set it out, and once we had called 
up and shot two or three crows we were 
obliged to move the decoy to some other 
locality. This necessitated much ado— 
not exactly a wise procedure when there 
are crows near by. There was always the 
chance that they would discover us while 
setting out our decoy, which meant moving 
to another location or a long and perhaps 
futile wait. 

A prime requisite of success in crow 
hunting with a decoy or call is to get out 
of sight as quickly as possible—and remain 
hidden. There are always lone scouts fly- 
ing about in the vicinity of a large flock, 
and to be sighted by one of these is to give 
warning to the others. 

I was hunting alone one fall day. Sud- 
denly a large flock of crows some distance 
from me broke out in a bedlam of yelling. 
It was evident at once that something un- 
usual was going on. The cover between 
me and the birds was good, and I lost no 
time sneak-footing in their direction. The 
yelling subsided at intervals to a few 
scattering yelps, only to break forth with 
renewed frenzy again. When I came in 
sight of them, there were at least fifty 
crows in the air, all milling about some 
object apparently on the ground in the 
corner of a pasture that bordered the brush 
land through which I had stalked. At least 
a dozen more were perched on the fence 
posts, squalling in high dudgeon. 

The cover extended to the fence corner, 
and I was able to get in good range of 
them without in the least attracting at- 
tention. I could not, however, see what 
caused the ruction. But the chance was 
too good to miss just for the satisfaction 
of finding out beforehand the object of 
the fuss. Having an autoloading shotgun 
in hand, I succeeded in knocking down 
five, reloading, cutting down a sixth and 
winging the seventh before driving them 
off. And even then, several were reluctant 
to leave, but circled about out of range 
until I appeared in the open. Seven out of 
one flock is a very good bag and unusual 
for me because I can’t claim any records 
as a wing shot, and I must admit that I 
took the first one off a fence post. 


N a moment I found the cause of this 

unusual demonstration. In the corner of 
the pasture lot was a pile of partly rotted 
stumps, and here some hopeful trapper had 
made a set, probably for skunk, as the 
trap was near a likely hole. The flock had 
evidently been feeding in the cornes, and 
one of their number had blundered into 
the trap. He was caught by both legs, 
and in his struggles for freedom had 
wound the chain about the trap stake until 
he could do naught but flap his wings 
violently and yell. 

It was this unfortunate crow that gave 
me the idea for the decoy pictured here- 
with. I do not know that it is original, 


Field 


but it has proved the most effective decoy 
for crows that I have ever tried, and sev- 
eral friends who have used it are of the 
same opinion. Certainly no decoy of any 
sort for crows or any other feathered 
game could be claimed infallible. This one 
is no exception, but when used with a call 
it has given us shots at crows almost 
any day or season we desired to hunt, 
and this cannot always be said of other 
tactics in crow hunting. 

The arrangement is very simple and 
can be seen from the illustration. The 
body of the decoy is the wooden likeness 
of the crow which can be purchased in 
sporting goods stores for a few cents. 
To this is hinged a pair of wings cut 
from heavy tin, and a small eye is made 
from a loop of heavy wire and driven in- 
to the back of the head. The ends of a 
loop of black cord are then fastened to the 
wings through holes punched in the tin, 
and the loop is passed through the eye. A 
25-yard length of fishing line is tied to the 
loop, and the legs of the decoy are forced 
deep into the ground to hold it firmly. 
When the cord ts pulled gently from a dis- 
tance, the wings flap up and down in a 
most realistic fashion; in fact, at a dis- 
tance the decoy gives an almost perfect 
imitation of a crow in distress. 

One can set this decoy in any open 
spot and get out of sight in an ‘instant. 
Moreover, it is not difficult to move from 
one place to another. But it must be said 
that unless you are hidden so that you 
can shoot from ambush without being 
seen, you can hope for little success with 
this decoy or, in fact, any other. This 
is true any time, anywhere. 


TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 41) 


Pretty soon we came to a place where 
a sand-bar runs out from the shore for 
quite a distance. This looked to me like a 
grand spot for a bass. I managed to make 
an extra long cast near a weed bed just 
on the other side of the projecting bar. 
My lure had been retrieved about six or 
seven feet when a bass hit it with a ter- 
rible wallop that almost jarred the rod 
out of my hands. The fish immediately 
headed for our boat, and then came up and 
out of the water in order to shake my 
Bass-Oreno out of his mouth. Down he 
came on the water with a smack that made 
me tremble all over. I was hoping and 
praying that my line would hold. 

Now my bass headed for the bottom of 
the lake, then up again and another jump 
about ten feet away from where he came 
out the first time. Next he made a dart 
under our boat, and my heart sank. I 
gathered up the slack line just as fast 
as I could. After that, he went down, 
down, down, taking out line just as fast 
as I gave it to him. There was just no 
use at all in trying to argue with this 
gentleman. He had his own way about 
everything and offered no apologies what- 
ever. 

In about three or four minutes he came 
up near the surface and about twenty feet 
away from the boat. The scrap continued 
in this way for what seemed to me a 
terribly long time. 

Finally I led him over fairly close to 
the boat. It didn’t take me a second to see 
that my fish was hooked none too securely 
and that unfortunately there was still 
plenty of fight in him. I reeled him in 
very, very carefully until I had out only 
about four or five feet of line. Then I led 
my fish back and forth time and time again 
until he obviously was becoming exhaust- 
ed and sick of this monotonous process. 

Thinking that I might bring him in 
now, I raised the tip of my rod and put 
my hand in the water near him. This he 
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resented and started to move away. Wear- 
ily I brought him back, and the same 
performance was repeated. On the third 
attempt my fingers slipped into his gills. 
So it happened that I caught a 10-pound 
l-ounce bass on July 18, 1929, and won a 
First Prize in the Field & Stream Annual 
Fishing Contest. The rod was a Kenney; 
the reel, a South Bend, which I have been 
using for almost fifteen years; the line, 
a Kingfisher, and the lure, a South Bend 
Bass-Oreno. 


DWELLERS OF THE PEAKS 
(Continued from page 21) 


half-closed gate balked their desires. 

Trapped sheep may be immediately re- 
leased in a large enclosure with others 
of their kind, and they will peacefully 
-_ the band. Not so with goats, as a 
rule. 

Goats belonging to the same band—in 
fact, those trapped together—will, when 
released in a large enclosure, fight until 
one is killed or both maimed. Sometimes, 
instead of fighting, they will dash madly 
at the wire fence and seriously injure 
themselves. 

The delicate part of the operation re- 
ferred to previously i is what wardens term 
“civilizing goats.” The civilizing process 
consists of a few days of solitary confine- 
ment during which the animal is blind- 
folded. This is the purpose of the small, 
individual pole pens. 

A goat strikes quickly and always up- 
ward; its sharp horns will readily pierce 
a man’s hand. ones the trick of adjust- 
ing the blind is no easy one. The blind- 
fold is a piece of sacking with two holes 
for the horns to be slipped through. Some- 
times the animal is backed from the crate 
into a narrow chute, and the sacking 
slipped over its horns and tied under the 
throat. At other times, as the animal backs 
from the cage, wardens hold it while one 
performs the operation. In either case, 
the job is attended with some risk. 

Once in its pen, the goat rubs against 
and follows the walls. At one spot near 
the wall a pail of water is sunk at ground 
level. In walking around the enclosure 
the goat steps into the pail and thus dis- 
covers the water. 

Removing the blind is not such a dif- 
ficult matter as placing it in position. To 
a certain extent, the animal is subdued. 
Also, the light, particularly if it be bril- 
liant ’sunlight, keeps it semi-blind for some 
few minutes, so that by the time sight is 
fully recovered the goat finds that it is 
among its own kind and calms down once 
more. Occasionally one will go on the 
warpath after the removal of the blind. 
Such an instance occurred, with amusing 
consequences, after the capture of a nanny 
and her kid. 

For some years Old Bill had been the 
king of the goat corral at the animal pad- 
dock. Not long ago the last of his sub- 
jects died of old age, and Bill was left to 
rule his depopulated kingdom. In his day 
he had been a great warrior and even until 
recently would not tolerate trespass in 
the corral by either animal or man. 

Among the first to be trapped, when 
operations commenced, were an old nanny 
and her kid. She was a bad actor and 
caused much trouble; therefore she was 
sentenced to the blindfolded solitary con- 
finement. At its expiration and when she 
was pronounced * ‘civilized,” it was decided 
to release her in Old Bill’s domain. The 
first object she noticed, when her sight 
began to function, was Old Bill gazing 
at her ina dolefui, weary manner. 

Whether this angered her or whether 
it was just general disgust at his appear- 
ance will never be known, but the fact 
remains that with a scream of rage she 
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attacked him and in about three minutes 
had the old warrior so soundly licked that 
today he is the most docile of mates. At 
one time Bill ruled his subjects with rough 
tactics, but when he was introduced to 
the old nanny he met his Waterloo. 

Rocky Mountain goats are not true 
goats, being more closely related to the 
European chamois and the Asiatic goat- 
antelope. Of all the wild goats, ibexes 
and other goat-like animals found in 
Africa, Europe and Asia, Rocky Moun- 
tain goats are the only representatives 
found on the American continent. They 
look slow and clumsy, and have a rheu- 
matic gallop. Their motions remind one 
of a bear. 

They may be curious and stupid, but 
they certainly are the most skilful and 
bravest of all the hoofed animals of the 
Americas. They prefer climbing to level 
paths and can cross where Rocky Moun- 
tain sheep, dogs or men dare not follow. 
They greatly resemble small buffalo in 
shape, having high shoulders, thick bodies 
and stocky legs and carrying their heads 
low. Their faces are long, and their short 
beards give them a lugubrious, melan- 
choly appearance. 

Both sexes have short, slender black 
horns that are exceptionally dangerous 
to any foe they may attack. Their coats 
are yellowish white, distinguishing them 
as the only all white ruminant, or cud- 
chewer, in the world. The white coat 
makes the goat inconspicuous against the 
snow, and when standing in front of a 
dark rock background it looks like a small 
patch of snow. The coat has a fine, dense 
wool next to the skin, with a long thatch 
of hair growing through it, and is short in 
summer and long in winter. The flesh is so 
dry and musky that white men dislike it. 
Mosses and sorrel are the main foods of 
the goats. 

A sagacious old nanny usually leads a 
band of goats. They are ever alert for 
signs of danger below them, and always 
retreat upward. Strangely, they never 
appear to suspect danger from above, thus 
giving the hunter a chance to approach 
from that direction. 

Rocky Mountain goats live on grassy 
places above timber-line, usually above a 
sheep area. They are fond of resting on 
shale slopes and travel over ice-covered 
areas. They are found on the highest peaks 
of the Rocky Mountains and the Coast 
Range, from Idaho to Alaska. 
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or a front foot, depending on the position 
of the buffalo. 

Then the animal must be raised. Usual- 
ly, with a little pushing from behind and 
lifting in front, the buffalo gets himself 
out with a rush. Bellowing frantically, 
he paws at the sides of the pit and, get- 
ting a foothold, scrambles out, charging 
savagely at the first human he sees. 

The first time we attempted this proc- 
ess, the buffalo nearly caught a boy. We 
were still somewhat in awe of these 
animals and chary about approaching too 
close. But familiarity breeds contempt, 
and it was not long before we found out 
how to swing the ropes so as to trip the 
buffalo. Once down, we swarmed on to 
it and at once blindfolded it, tied it up 
and gave it a pinch of snuff. Snuff seems 
to stupify an animal slightly. This, with 
the blindfold, causes it to lie quiet and 
prevents it from fighting uselessly and 
perhaps injuring itself. 

Frank made his picture and got his buf- 
falo safely back to camp. When he ar- 
rived, he found the hunters waiting for 
him with sheepish expressions. He looked 
around, but could see no buffalo. 


“What could we do, Bwana?” said | 
Longone. “We found the buffalo. It was 
a calf, and we quickly put ropes around it 
and took it out of the pit. It bawled loudly 
and bellowed. When we got it out, we sat 
under a tree and poured water over it, as 
you told us to do. The calf did not like 
it, and bellowed all the time. | 

“Suddenly we heard a crashing and | 
breaking in the ’saka. We jumped up| 
shouting. Buffalo were coming through | 
the thick stuff, charging down on us. We 
ran. I climbed a tree. The calf bellowed 
again. Then the herd was there, and I 
lost sight of the calf. Wheeling about, 
the big bulls and cows snorted and bel- 
lowed. Dust rose up in clouds. I could | 
not see very well. And then the buffalo 
galloped back into the ’saka and took the | 
calf with them.” 

Truly, in such a case what could one 
do except run? It was impossible to blame 
Longone. As Frank pointed out to him, 
he should have tied the calf to a tree. But 
even then, no one can guess what might 
have happened. Most probably the buf- | 
falo would have hung about the spot for 
hours. Much better that the calf escaped | 
without any one being injured. 


LOWLY our little herd of buffalo in. | 

creased. We had them of all ages, ex- | 
cepting fully adult. There was Jimmy, 
the smallest, with horns about two inches | 
long, three with horns about eighteen 
inches and probably as many months old, 
and two with horns with a decided down- | 
ward sweep. The last were at least three | 
years old. 

The calves tamed within a few days and | 
could be let out to graze about the camp 
without a rope upon them. The larger 
ones we kept kraaled. They had a long 
run, and at one end a large grass-thatched 
shelter into which they retreated when the 
sun became hot. We cut grass and carried 
it from the river banks. They required as 
much grass as we could carry on the one- 
ton truck twice a day. 

Even the large buffalo gradually be- 
came tame. This was due to Jimmy’s 
influence. He was so absolutely trusting 
and at home. Watching him nursing at his 
bottle, licking salt and following his boy 
about gave the others confidence. I should 
not have wanted to climb into the kraal 
and attempt to pet the big buffalo. But 
they would come up to the wire and take | 
salt from one’s hands without undue | 
blowing and snorting. 

One buffalo, a large three-year-old cow, 
very nearly dug herself out of a pitfall. 
We had our trucks across the river. When 
the boy came rushing in with the news of 
another capture, we piled into the big 
lorry and drove out. As we approached } 
we could see clouds of dust rising from | 
the bushes, and upon getting near we 
could see the head and shoulders of the 
buffalo standing well up above the ground. 

The cameramen rushed their machines 
into position. I got the ropes ready. The 
buffalo had its front feet out of the pit 
and was digging frantically at the soft 
ground with its horns. Bellows and angry 
snorts filled the air. We had no idea of 
where the herd might be, and there was 
not time to waste in futile speculation. 
The buffalo would be free in a few more | 
minutes. 

It was a nasty-looking proposition. 
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But we had caught so many to date that | eh 


we were game for anything. Frank and | 
Noble gave the word that they were ready, 
and we rushed the struggling animal. It 
hooked at us and bellowed. A mighty ef- 
fort, and it nearly won free to wreak its 
vengeance, but there were too many of us. 
We swarmed all over it, roped its head 
and lashed the rope to a near-by tree. We 
even pushed the buffalo back into the pit 
in our enthusiasm. 
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Mangineera slid down into the half 
demolished pitfall and tied the buffalo’s 
hind legs. We had it then. Even if the 
herd had answered the terrific bellowings, 
they could not have taken the tied-up ani- 
mal away with them. 

The sun was well up by this time. The 
veld shimmered in the heat. We rested for 
a minute. Then, pulling and shoving, we 
hoisted the heavy animal out of the pit 
and dragged it, stumbling and fighting, 
toward the truck. Frank backed the lorry 
up close to the buffalo. Some of the natives 
climbed into the back. The rest of us 
gathered around the maddened animal 
and, grabbing hold of it anywhere we 
could, hoisted it bodily into the truck. 
There we tied it up firmly and, with na- 
tives sitting all over its wet body, drove 
back to camp. 


HILE the pitfalls were open we 

were also busy attempting to photo- 
graph the stampede of a herd of buffalo. 
Each morning, before daylight, we left 
camp in the truck and drove along the 
edges of the ’sakas, hoping to find a herd 
feeding in the open. Always we kept in the 
back of our minds the possibility of driv- 
ing a herd across one of the lines of pit- 
falls. But buffalo are very canny animals. 
Although the herds came down to the river 
every night, they carefully circled the line 
of pits. It was only the younger and less 
sophisticated animals that we caught, buf- 
falo that were not yet old enough to have 
learned to avoid suspicious-looking ob- 
jects. 

The sun was just lighting the veld. As 
I drove slowly along we all had our eyes 
keenly alert for any sign of buffalo. Sud- 
denly Jam, who was standing on the run- 
ning-board beside me, whispered excited- 
ly, “Stop! Buffalo!” 

I put on the brakes with a jerk, al- 
though I had not seen a thing. Frank 
climbed hurriedly on to the platform we 
had made on the rear of the truck for the 
cameras. He called down to me. “Go ahead 
slowly and a little to the right. I can see 
a lot of buffalo to the left, feeding toward 
the ’saka.” 

I moved ahead. There were so many 
trees and deep ant-bear holes that I could 
not take my eyes off the driving for a 
second. Slowly I eased the truck over the 
rough veld. Behind I could hear the na- 


tives whispering excitedly. 


“More to the right,” called Frank. 
“Faster! They are beginning to move.’ 

I pushed down the throttle. The engine 
roared and sputtered as it picked up its 
heavy load. I whirled the wheel to avoid 
a tree and bumped over a tiny ant-hill. 

“Step on it!” yelled Frank. “They’re 
running !” 

To the left I could see dust rising from 
the bush. I stepped on the gas, and we 
careered around an ant-hill. The boys 
were shouting. Ahead, a group of twenty 
or thirty huge buffalo tore across our 
front, dust rising from their hoofs like 
smoke trailing from an exhaust. I headed 
after them. 

“They’re into the ’saka!” shouted 
Frank. “Can’t get a picture.” 

“All right,” I yelled back. “Let’s see if 
we can put them over the pits.” 

I stopped. We all piled out and, grab- 
bing our rifles, ran for the herd. Frank 
was to my right. Jam outran us all and 
disappeared into the thick bush on the left. 
I heard them shouting and then the crash 
of a heavy rifle. I ran toward the sound, 
calling to the boys to follow. Jam was 
dancing about a pitfall. Bellows and snorts 
and clouds of dust rose, filling the air. I 
caught a glimpse of a buffalo’s back, and 
then we piled into the pit, yelling and wav- 
ing ropes. 

As the dust cleared away I saw that 
there were two buffalo in the same pit. 
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Shouting directions, we frantically roped 
up the top buffalo and, dragging it out, 
tied it to a tree. Then we went for the 
second. It was a calf and had become 
jammed in the bottom with its head bent 
against the end. Working hard and fast, 
we got ropes around it and managed to 
yank it out of the pit before it strangled. 
Sending boys for water from the truck, 
we drenched our captures and blindfolded 
them. 

Then I turned to Jam, who stood pant- 
ing and sweating beside me. 

“What did you shoot at?” I asked him. 

“A big bull, /’nkos,” he replied. “It was 
in the pit with these other two, but scram- 
bled out as I came up. It charged, and 
I shot it.” 

So we had had three buffalo in one pit- 
fall. We were lucky to have captured two 
of them. But, being greedy, I sent boys 
to follow all along the line of pits in the 
hope that other buffalo might have been 
trapped in the rush. But two were all we 
caught that morning. 

It was not until some time after this 
episode of catching two buffalo in one pit- 
fall that we finally captured our first full- 
grown buffalo. Trapping game is a busi- 
ness largely governed by chance. Careful 
placing of pitfalls and a knowledge of the 
habits of the animals sought, of course, 
help a great deal. But it is nearly impos- 
sible to tell where a wild animal will step 
when walking about the veld free and un- 
harried. 

We were at breakfast when the news 
came in. With a broad grin lighting up his 
face, Swanni, the cook, stuck his head 
around the corner. “J’nkos,’ he called. 
“The buffalo boys say they have a very 
big buffalo.” 

“Where?” I asked. 

“In the pits near the water-holes,” he 
answered. “They say it is very big. They 
dared not go very close, it was fighting 
so much.” 

Up we jumped. I sent for Longone and 
Mangineera, Jam and all the other camera 
and hunting boys. Matches filled the radi- 
ator, and off we went, the natives all talk- 
ing excitedly about the size of the animal 
we were after. 

“T hope that it really is a big one,” said 
Frank. 

I agreed. We had plenty of youngsters 
and half-grown ones. Hoping against 
hope, we careered along. There were no 
roads, only the tracks of our previous 
wanderings over the veld. We wound 
among trees, dodged holes and bumped 
over fallen logs and hummocks of grass. 

“Over there,” directed Jam. 

I swung around, and we followed along 
the line of pitfalls. A big ant-hill loomed 
up ahead through the mass of brush and 
trees. 

“There! There! !” the natives behind 
shouted in their enthusiasm. 


STOPPED. The bush was too thick 

to go further. We climbed out and ap- 
proached carefully. A tremendous snort 
greeted our appearance. There, in a pitfall 
dug cunningly close to the ant-hill, was 
stuck a huge buffalo. Its spread of horns 
was so wide that their bends rested on each 
side of the pit. Its back was hairless and 
gray. Just what we needed! A full-grown 
buffalo! 

Mangineera slid into the pit behind it 
and quickly roped its hind legs. Longone 
and Jam stood on its horns and held down 
the great head while I got a heavy rope 
around the buffalo’s boss and made it 
fast. Then came the job of getting it out 
of the pit. And it was a job! Pulling and 
lifting for all we were worth, we managed 
to get the buffalo’s front feet and shoulders 
out of the pit. But all our pushing could 
not raise the hind quarters. It was a big 
animal and must have weighed close to 





eighteen hundred or two thousand pounds. 
There were more than twenty of us, but 
we could not all secure a decent hold. 

Giving up the job for a moment, we cut 
a long, stout pole. By thrusting this under 
the buffalo’s stomach, the men could ex- 
ert their strength to lift the animal. 
Finally, in one tremendous effort, we 
hoisted the buffalo out of the pit and had 
it lying on the ground, roped and tied. 
After a passage for the truck had been 
cut, I backed up and stopped, with the 
rear of the truck just over the buffalo. 
We poured’ water over its head and shoul- 
ders, and forced the neck of a water sack 
into its mouth. 

Examining our capture, I found that it 
was an enormous cow heavy with calf 
and not a bull, as I had thought from just 
seeing its head. That explained why the 
buffalo had not fought more fiercely, and 
I gave orders that she was to be handled 
very carefully. 

The bottom of the truck was nearly 
breast-high. It was impossible to lift and 
heave that big cow in the way we had 
the smaller ones. While some of the boys 
went to gather grass with which to pad 
the bottom others cut down some small, 
straight trees. With these we made a plat- 
form underneath the buffalo and by lift- 
ing and straining managed, with much 
shouting and cursing, to get her into the 
truck. Once in, the boys held her down, 
and we started for camp, very slowly, 
for our tires were quite flat with the enor- 
mous load we were carrying. 

A few weeks later we stopped catching. 
We had secured all the buffalo we could 
possibly use. The pitfall boys busied them- 
selves uncovering the long lines so care- 
fully dug and in chopping down the sides 
so that the pits would no longer lie as a 
menace to any one passing by. We had 
achieved our purpose and shown beyond 
doubt that not only can the buffalo be 
captured full grown but that the use of 
dogs is not necessary. Further, we had 
found out that, like all other wild ani- 
mals, buffalo, given the opportunity, will 
tame readily and easily, and that they are 
not completely the terrible, savage man- 
killers that most African game stories 
would lead one to think they are. 


CULTIVATED QUAIL 
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yard covey!” they exclaimed together. 

When they came up to the huntsman, 
he pointed to all three of the dogs stand- 
ing on the farther slope, with Joe evi- 
dently holding the birds. Even at the 
distance, they could detect the rigid qual- 
ity in the old dog’s posture, which meant 
that he had his game so close and so sure 
that the flick oi an eyelash would flush 
them. 

“Come on,” said Nash. 

Will showed little enthusiasm, however. 
“Ain’t swine ter git no buhds frum dat 
covey,” he asserted in dubious tones. 
“Dat’ s de grabey ard covey—de ol’ buryin’ 
groun’s jes’ beyond. Ol’ Joe fooled dis 
time, sho ’nuff.” 

Marse Evelyn laughed. “It’s the truth 
that we’ve never had a shot into that 
covey. The dogs always find ’em some- 
where around here, but they either flush 
wild or else run out on us. Will is getting 
nervous about it.” 

And for a fact, not a bird could they 
raise when they came up to the dogs—a de- 
velopment that clearly puzzled the veteran 
Joe much more than it did Will. It was 
evident that the birds had been there— 
but none had seen them flush, and the 
questing dogs could find no trail or trace. 

“Dey’s dar, an’ yit dey ain’t dar,” de- 
clared Will, and with that wholly unsat- 
isfactory explanation the others had to be 
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content. “My ol’ gran’pappy done tol’ me 
yo’ gran’pappy never could find dat covey, 
Marse Evelyn, ner no one else since.” He 
gave a subdued and apologetic blast on his 
whistle, and with a wave of his hand sent 
the dogs in a new direction. 

Long before noon, the dogs had found 
their fifteenth covey—not counting those 
that Bill had put to flight. The Sniper, 
who had heard many, many times of 
twenty-covey mornings but had never yet 
experienced one, realized that he was now 
likely to know this perfection of quail- 
shooting circumstance. 

Good reasons for this abundance were 
apparent. Here and there in a woodland 
clearing or along a sunny slope, there were 
strips of buckwheat or perhaps patches 
where the lean and ragged stalks of sun- 
flower held up the seed-filled discs. These 
plantings were always within a few yards 
of a pine thicket or a briar-filled ravine, 
to which shelter the birds could quickly 
retire if an enemy should come on them 
while feeding. 

“In bad weather they can feed without 
going far from shelter,” it was explained ; 
“and in any weather the less wandering 
the birds must do to find food, the safer 
they are from their enemies. They would- 
nt starve anyway, unless a sleet storm 
happens to blow down from the North to 
bury the fields for three or four days, but 
extra food always brings the birds through 
the winter in better shape and they rear 
stronger bevies. Instead of paying a bounty 
on vermin we pay a fee for every nest 
that’s found, and a further fee if the hatch 
comes off undisturbed.” 

Nash offered testimony to the success 
of these methods. “Birds weren’t ever 
more plentiful on this ground than they 
are now. I know, because I shot over these 
fields thirty years ago. Sixty birds was 
then a good day’s bag for a good shot. 
I'll bet that if we took off our coats and 
really went in after the squandered coveys 
we could bag sixty birds apiece between 
now and sundown.” 

But what Marse Evelyn would do to 
any man who tried it! 


THE TRAIL TO THE PORCU- 
PINES 


(Continued from page 23) 


those old monarchs three and four feet 
in diameter, when you smell the fragrance 
of that forest floor covered with pine 
needles and look through the trees to the 
reflections on the lake, you are going to 
feel that even if this great forest were 
devoid of fishing holes you would not 
want to miss the thrill of seeing such a 
wilderness boulevard. There aren’t many 
trees left like those old veterans up there. 
When the lumbering crews swing their 
axes, they go quickly. 

Evening found us snug in camp on a 
high bank overlooking the lake, with a 
family of loons yodeling to us in duets 
and solos. After supper all of us piled into 
a canoe to see if we could hook a few 
brook trout. Yes, there are trout in Mir- 
ror Lake. 

This body of water, set in the hills, is 
about a mile long and a half mile wide. 
It is surrounded by high banks except at 
the south end where an outlet creek flows 
into the forest. The beauty of this charm- 
ing fishing hole is enhanced by a mag- 
nificent stand of white pines and hemlocks 
which throw their plumed tops into the 
sky, high above the surface of the lake. 
Trout weighing up to three and four 
Pounds are waiting for you up there in 
this wilderness fishing spot. 

at evening we drifted along slowly 
near the outlet, casting both spinners and 
its. When the setting sun was spreading 
a orange glow over the surface of our 
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lake, Dad opened up and showed us 
“enough of his fly-casting to explain his 
reputation.” The trout began to rise at 
sunset, and how that old Injun did fool 
them with his feathers! 

It became so dark that I couldn’t follow 
my fly very well, and I apparently lost 
that magic split-second “contact” which 
means the difference between hooking a 
fish and just feeling it strike. I caught a 
number of nice-sized trout. Two or three 
of the bunch were fourteen inches long. 
The Lady also had good luck. But for 
every one we hooked or missed—and there 
were plenty in the last category—Dad 
caught two. However, we kept but a half 
dozen small ones for breakfast. The others 
were turned back to their old Mirror 
—_ home for the next fellow to play 
with, 

Another bright, sunshiny July day was 
served to us at sunup the next morning 
for the last lap of our journey to the 
Porcupines. I hated to leave Mirror Lake, 
those sociable red-spotted trout and the 
giant guardian pines, but we were due to 
reach the top of the mountain range by 
noon. So we packed up our outfit and hit 
the trail shortly after breakfast. 


TELL you, mates, that final stretch 

along the forest trail, which takes you 
through the comparatively little-known 
mountain range overlooking Lake Super- 
ior, is a knock-out in surprises. When you 
have ridden along for about an hour after 
leaving Mirror Lake, “ohing” and “ahing” 
at the big trees, the gently rolling forest 
suddenly makes a quick change. There, in 
front of you, is a drop down the side of 
a steep ridge that makes you pull up in 
order to give the “shoot the chutes” the 
once-over. But the horses put on their 
four-wheel brakes, and down you go, 
slipping and sliding, to the lowlands be- 
low. 

After a few minutes of traveling through 
the brush in the valley you are on the 
bank of a stream about one hundred feet 
wide. Across the water the forest seems 
to walk up to the clouds because a regular 
mountain rises ahead. This stream is the 
outlet of the Lake of the Clouds, that 
lovely body of water, several miles long, 
which nestles in the Porcupine Mountains, 
the highest ridge of which looms above it. 

When we got to the outlet, we found 
that the beavers had, for the forty-ninth 
time, repaired their dam and boosted the 
water-level; so the stream was fairly 
deep. In fact, Dad ventured the opinion 
that our horses might have to swim a 
stroke or two in the middle of it. Here was 
a dandy little stunt for our rodeo outfit. 

“T’'ll go first,” I said to Dad, “so that 
the Lady can see how deep it is and how 
she will have to hang on in order to keep 
dry. Keep the other horses back until I 
have gotten across.” ; 

I put my horse into the water. It was 
an old story for him, this water stuff, 
and he struck out for the opposite bank. 
In the center of the stream the bottom 
seemed to drop away, forcing him to 
swim a couple of strokes and letting me 
down so far that I shipped water in both 
boots. 

The Lady was the next to follow. She 
guided her horse over the bank and came 
on nicely. But in the stir of getting ander 
way one of the pack-horses followed, and 
there, in midstream, the two nags fought 
it out for the honors of being the first to 
land on the opposite bank. Talk about 

your bronc-riding contest and trick saddle 
work! Here was plenty of both. The two 
horses were plunging and elbowing each 
other in the deep water. The Lady hung 
on like grim death, water splashing over 
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Fall line American Arms & Ammunition 
s R hed to Col. Wheien’s: 
Largest stock in America of Field Guns, 
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her head or her nerve and came out of 
the water carnival smiling. 

Reorganizing our wet pack-train, we 
started on the laborious climb to the top 
of the Porcupines, a march that puts you 
“on top of the world,” more than 2, 
feet above sea-level and well above the 
sparkling blue of Lake Superior. 

After several days in the virgin forest 
we had begun to think that nothing on the 
trip could be more impressive than that 
lovely trail beneath the big trees. But 
wait until you come out on top of the 
Porcupines, and look straight down a 


rocky ledge 1,100 feet to the Lake of the 
Clouds, and then gaze across that ridge 
country 


which is covered with virgin 
hardwood timber. There is a climax to 
your trip that will make you think you 
are in the foot-hills of the Tetons. The 
rolling green of uncut forest, a stream 
flowing through this timber and winding 
like a narrow blue ribbon until it hits the 
Lake of the Clouds, far away over the 
ridge the breakers showing white on the 
shore of Lake Superior—here is a pan- 
orama of the forest primeval, of woods 
and waters, of a land that is for the out- 
doorsman who wants to get away from 
noisy automobiles and the hustle of civili- 
zation. 

For more than an hour we rested on 
top of the rocky peak, surveying the 
country and eating blueberries. Then Dad 
and I rounded up our pack-train, put it 
on the trail on top of the ridge, turned left 
from the “skyline boulevard” past old 
mine workings and dropped down a wind- 
ing road toward Lake Superior. Here was 
the end of our traveling rodeo in the big 
tree country. Within sight of the lake we 
shifted from a saddle to an automobile 
sent in to meet us, so close has civilization 
come to that vast forest up there in the 
northland. 


THE WILLIAMSTON PLAN 
(Continued from page 31) 


oped to include social affairs which might 
be attended by farmers and hunters alike. 
For example, on the opening day of the 
pheasant season one of the women’s benev- 
olent clubs held a chicken dinner at one 
of the farms. The word went around that 
it would be a good place for hunters to 
eat. Naturally the farmers attended the 
affair, which is to be an annual event. 
Payment was made by donation; and when 
the hunters did so at city rates for din- 
ners, the ladies who sponsored the affair 
were well pleased, to say the least. Before 
and after dinner, hunters and farmers 
stood around, talked together, and dis- 
covered that neither was a bad sort of a 
fellow. More of these things might be de- 
veloped to give the brief hunting season 
an air of festivity. 

The Williamston plan is attracting at- 
tention because it seems to point a solution 
to the hunters’ problems in highly cul- 
tivated farm territory. At least two other 
sections of the same county are interested 
in the plan, and one is already effecting 
an organization. Some forty miles away, 
near Saint Johns, the Farmers’ Game Pro- 
tective Association has been organized, 
comprising a territory of 18,000 acres, 
covering some thirty sections, patterned 
after the Williamston plan. There is one 
difference in that a ticket obtained from 
one farmer is good on his farm only. It 
would seem that in this detail the Wil- 
liamston plan is superior. But the Saint 
Johns farmers are firm in their purpose 
to eliminate any fee for their tickets. It 
is reported that tickets were readily ob- 
tainable. When tickets had already been 
given out, farmers seemed genuinely sorry 
not to be able to accommodate the hunter, 
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The outstanding merit of these plans 
is, of course, the eliminating of the hood- 
lum hunter—the outlaw who has been 
causing all the worries for both farmers 
and decent, law-abiding nimrods. It does 
not seem quite possible that any man will 
ask for a ticket, hunt all day, return the 
ticket in the evening, and try to get away: 
with an illegal bag, with shooting farmer’s 
stock or with cutting his fences. The fact 
that he is known automatically eliminates 
that. At any rate, this is the way it is 
working out in Williamston. 

The right-minded hunter is at last get- 
ting a break. Perhaps the Williamston 
farmers, in their simple and unobtrusive 
manner, are pointing the way to troubled 
agriculturists and the “Keep Out” baited 
hunters in other states. 


PUSE’S FIRST LION 
(Continued from page 25) 


calculatingly around for.a spot to light. 
Uphill there are too many of us. Down- 
hill it is too far. He looks worried, but 
he stays treed. 

We rim around, holding to trees to 
keep from slipping over the cliff edge, 
and snap some pictures in the unsatisfac- 
tory light. There is a snow flurry con- 
tinually in the air. Then finally we get 
around to the killing. No hurry. We look 
things over. Plainly he will fall below 
the cliff. Must make sure to kill him 
dead, for the dogs would lose a lot of 
time detouring to get down. Couldn’t 
make it here. Easily thirty feet from the 
lowest brink they could reach. 

We do not want to tear the skin; so 
we figure that out, too. We have nothing 
but soft-nosed cartridges. We pick a spot 
in his chest where the bullet will range 
deep and probably not come out. It ought 
to be a heart shot, too. 

Pow! As I pull the trigger the big kitty 
doubles up, somersaults from the tree and 
tumbles down through the branches. 
Panic, pandemonium! Anxiety makes the 
dogs frantic. How to get down to that 
cat? The lion comes to his feet as he 
lights. He starts to run. At the first jump 
we see Puse turn loose all toe-holds and 
nose-dive over the cliff. At the second 
jump, Puse is on his neck. 

Even though mortally ‘wounded, the big 
cat puts up a fight, and he finds ol’ Puse 
plumb rarin’ to tangle. Snarling, spitting, 
growling, they roll down the snowy steep. 
There is no chance to shoot again into 
that fur-flying mix-up of cat and dog. 
Can it be that I only wounded him? 

We high-tail it, slipping and tumbling, 
back around the cliff rim, skid down the 
steep hill and plow snowdrifts out along 
the hill to the scene of the fracas. But 
the battle is over. Puse sits in prideful, 
jealous guardianship over the dead body. 
He has led the chase, he has nearly climbed 
a tree, and he only has dared to nose-dive 
without benefit of wings from the brink 
of a thirty-foot cliff to be in at the death. 
Tt is his lion! Let any dog touch it who 
dares! 


FOOTPRINTING THE FOREST 
FIRE-BUG 


(Continued from page 29) 


This man desired additional pasture for 
his livé stock, and attempted to start a 
forest fire that could never be detected 
as having been of incendiary origin. He 
knew something about the part that foot- 
prints play in fire-bug identification; so 
when he went into the forest to set a fire 
trap, he padded his feet with old grain 
sacks. He then selected a location, and 
about three o’clock in the afternoon pro- 
ceeded to set a fire trap that would burst 
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into flame at two o'clock in the afternoon 
of the following day. 

To accomplish this devilish scheme he 
tied a bundle of matches together with 
rubber bands. The matches were set in 
a carefully arranged pile of dry grass, 
leaves and twigs, with the heads up. Above 
the matches was placed a small magnify- 
ing glass. The glass was arranged in a 
forked-stick so that the rays of the sun 
would be concentrated on the match heads. 
This would give the firebug approximately 
twenty-three hours to do some traveling 
to establish an alibi, and would set the 
fire off at the hour of increasingly brisk 
afternoon winds. 

It would have been a perfect crime had 
the criminal not blundered. The whole 
carefully arranged plan began going awry 
when the fire trap went off almost under 
the nose of a hunter who was poking 
around in the brush after a rabbit. The 
hunter was a level-headed chap. He im- 
mediately forgot all about his rabbit, put 
out the fire before it really got started, 
and then notified the forest officials. 

The usual corps of forest detectives 
was on the job in jig-time, and they 
gathered a number of important clues. 
Footprints, however, were wholly lack- 
ing. They found only blurred imprints of 
grain sacks that the fire-bug had worn on 
his feet and which he had discarded with- 
in some two hundred feet of the fire trap, 
evidently expecting them to be destroyed 
when the fire swept the whole area. The 
lid of a baking powder tin from which 
tallow had been spread, probably around 
the stems of the matches, was also found 
near the scene. 





UT the most important clue was a 
number of footprints of a dog, which 
had apparently followed his master into 
the brush when the fire trap was set. Find 
the dog—find his master, reasoned one of 
the detectives. Forthwith, plaster-cast rec- 
ords of the dog’s footprints were taken, 
and these revealed that the beast was lack- 
ing a portion of one toe from his left fore- 
oot. 

It didn’t take the forest detectives very 
long to check up on most of the dogs of 
the neighborhood. Among them they 
found an old dog owned by a certain stock- 
man, lacking part of a toe on his left 
forefoot. “Yes,” said the animal’s mas- 
ter, “old Rags got caught in a fox trap 
about four years ago, and it nipped off 
part of his toe.” 

Meanwhile the forest detective, while 
showing his interest in the dog and talk- 
ing with the master, had taken note that 
the dog’s paw was identical with the plas- 
ter model taken at the scene of the fire 
trap. 

The forest officer then started a casual 
conversation with the stockman on the 
subject of making biscuits. They discussed 
various recipes and time of baking to pro- 
duce the best results. Then the detective 
asked: “But what kind of baking powder 
do you use, Bill?” 

Without a moment’s hesitation the 
stockman replied, “Bisco,” or whatever 
brand of baking powder was stamped on 
the tin lid found in the vicinity of the fire 
trap. 

The evidence was beginning to pile up. 
Without blinking an eye, the forest de- 
tective changed the conversation to the 
recent happenings of a neighboring city 
and began talking about an automobile 
accident in the town, in which two per- 
sons had been killed. 

“I was right there and saw the acci- 
dent exclaimed the unsuspecting stock- 
man. “I went to Coleville the afternoon 
before, and just happened to be on the 
street when the two cars came together.” 
The stockman went on to tell about the 
accident. 
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Meanwhile the forest detective was 
considering hours, dates, etc. In a few min- 
utes he had sufficient evidence to know 
that his case against the person who set 
the fire trap was complete. Arrested and 
hailed into court, the stockman knew the 
evidence against him was sure to obtain 
his conviction if he demanded a jury trial. 
He pleaded guilty, and is now in “the 
big house” for a five-year stretch. His 
dog had literally sent him to prison. 

Camp fires left burning and other acts 
of carelessness with fire in the forests are 
so common that bringing offenders of this 
type to justice is almost a routine duty 
with nearly every United States Forest 
Service ranger. Any recreational user of 
the National Forests who is not thorough- 
ly skilled in the use of fire in the forests 
or who does not realize the necessity for 
the utmost care would do well to school 
himself a bit on the subject before he runs 
the risk of getting into trouble with Uncle 
Sam on this score. There can be no ex- 
cuse for carelessness. Sane persons don’t 
ordinarily set fire to their recreation 
places. 

Consequently, the United States Forest 
Service and all of Uncle Sam’s forest 
rangers look upon the sportsmen—the 
hunter, fisherman, and camper—as the 
friends of the forests. Those who sin 
through ignorance in spite of posted no- 
tices, printed bulletins and eternal press 
warnings must be taught with the whip- 
lash of the law. And if any one thinks 
that violation of the fire rules in the 
National Forests is a matter to be regarded 
lightly, let him take the trouble to look 
up the list of convictions during the past 
year. They’re food for thought! 

As these lines are written I have before 
me the report of a case that is an out- 
standing example of how forest-fire ac- 
cidents can happen to the best of us. To 
recite it briefly, a southern California 
sportsman who is almost the personifica- 
tion of the famous John Burroughs in his 
love for the forests was camping in a cer- 
tain National Forest area. When he broke 
camp, he thought he had put his fire out. 

Many miles from his camp site, as he 
approached the boundary of the National 
Forest, he observed a group of rangers 
stopping all passing motorists. A ranger 
approached and spoke to this man, saying, 

“We're sorry to trouble you, sir, but you 
will kindly lift your right foot and let me 
see the sole of your shoe.” Without the 
slightest hesitation, this lover of the for- 
ests and the great out-of-doors lifted his 
foot. The ranger took one look and then 
called to his associates: “Here’s the man 
we're looking for. Dismiss the others.” 


TERLY dumbfounded—flabbergast- 
ed—this man learned that the camp 
fire he thought he had extinguished had 
come to life again. It had set fire to the 
forest and had burned a small area before 
being discovered by a look-out station and 
smothered by a corps of fire fighters. Nat- 
urally enough, the man who thought his 
camp fire was out had made no effort to 
avoid leaving footprints around his camp. 
When he met the forest officers, they 
showed him a plaster image that was vir- 
tually a model of the sole of his own boot. 
Hailed into court, this man realized that 
his best route out of the trouble was to 
make a clean breast of it. So he told his 
story, and told it so convincingly that the 
judge let him off with a nominal fine. 
Let no man assume, howev er, that foot- 
print evidence is the “sole” method of 
detecting the origin of forest fires. It is 
only one very effective method among 
many. The forest rangers and forest detec- 
tives who have made forest fires their 
business over long periods of years are 
specialists in that line, just as some doc- 
tors are specialists in eye, ear, nose and 
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throat troubles, as certain entomologists | 
are specialists on the habits of fruit flies, | 
or as some spice merchants are experts 
in the blending of tea. 

The fellow that Uncle Sam is after, 
and the fellow he’s liable to get, is the 
pasture-making forest fire-bug, the pyro- 
maniac, the forest vandal and the so-called 
recreationist who is guilty of criminal 
carelessness with the use of fire in our 
forests. Every true sportsman knows—or 
should know—that fire can be one of two | 
diametrically opposite things. It is man’s 
best friend or his worst enemy. 


THE SMELT IS KING 
(Continued from page 33) 


nets and the feet of the scrambling fisher- 
men, and few smelt are leit in the creek. 

Strange and amusing things happen in 
those few minutes while the mob battles 
in the narrow stream for a fair catch of | 
Osmer and his family. Men lose their | 
footing on the slippery bottom and are 
saved from falling because they are 
wedged so tightly between other dippers 
that there is not room to go down. Others, 
not so fortunate, slip where there is more 
room. Not that it matters much. Those 
who emerge from the creek without fall- 
ing are generally as wet as those who 
stumble. They crowd and jostle and push 
and splash, and even use each other’s 
backs as a resting place for the dripping 
nets when they straighten up for a breath. 
There is scant chance of keeping dry until 
the affray is finished. 

One night I watched a husky amazon 
step out of her slicker just before the 
signal gun sounded and jump into the 
creek, attired in hip boots and a bathing | 
suit. Cold Creek earns its name that first | 
week in April, too. 

The only man I have ever seen with 
plenty of room to dip for smelt was Gov. 
Fred W. Green. Even the chief executive 
of the state considers the smelt run an 
occasion worthy of his presence, and is 
not above donning hip boots and trying 
his luck with a net. 

No one in Michigan offers any reason- 
able explanation for the lure of this 
strange event that draws five thousand 
fishermen into the little northern village 
in a single night. It isn’t just the idea of 
getting fish—although the smelt is about 
as toothsome a morsel as ever wore scales. 
Many of the visitors drive two or three 
hundred miles and go home empty-handed 
or with only a pound or two of smelt as 
a reward. Yet the crowds grow greater 
each year, the interest in down-state cities 
swells with each passing spring, and each 
succeeding smelt run takes on greater im- 
portance as the state’s chief annual fish- 
ing festival. 

I heard a Chicago fisherman voice the 
spirit of the Beulah mob one night when 
he scrambled up the bank of Cold Creek, 
dripping wet from head to toe, lugging a 
bushel basket three-quarters full of smelt, 
and grinning from ear to ear. 

“There!” he shouted. “I’ve had the fish- 
ing fun of a lifetime packed into three 
minutes !” 

A fisherman who followed him up the 
bank, just as wet and holding aloft one 
slender smelt to show for his struggle 
in the creek, echoed heartily, “Me too, 
brother !” 

It’s partly the idea of catching fish with 
your hands that does it, and it’s partly 
the fun and the crowd, the hilarity on the 
streets, the all-night vigil and the scramble 
at the signal gun. Anyway, whatever the 
reason, for one week each April, when 
the ice is going out of Crystal Lake, 
Osmerus mordax is king and Michigan 
pays him such wholesale homage as a 
trout might envy. 
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HUunTING for Small or 
Large Game—Trap Shooting—Competi- 
tive Shooting—or Target Practice—there 
is a superior, world-famous W. & C. Scott 
* Gun for every purpose. 
FULL line of these fine imported guns in 12, 


16 and 20 bore, with varying stock dimensions 
and length of barrels on hand. 


We specialize in taking orders for W. & C. Scott 

made-to-order Shotguns, Rifles and Big Game Rifles. 

competent staff of gun experts always ready to 

take exact measurements and offer practical advice. 
*Fine Restocking* 





To Develop Your Marksmanship 


W. & C. Scott make the famous Webley 
Air Pistols. Accurate, powerful, noiseless 
and smokeless. Ideal for target practice. 
Two grades, either .177 or .22 cal., 
Standard at $15, De Luxe at $19. 

































See the display of W. & C. Scott 
Guns and Webley Air Pistols 
and Rifles at our showrooms. 
Sole U. 8. Agents 
Send for our new 128-page, fully 
illustrated catalog No. 14 of Imported & 
Anerican Arms, tlie most complete cata- 
log ever issued. To cover cost, enclose 
25c in stamps, coin, check or money order, 
Send your Guns to Stoeger for repairs 


A. Fk. STORGER, Inc 
The Only Exclusive Gun House mert 
909 Fifth Ave. (at 42ndSt 


BEAN’S LAMBSKIN 
CAMP SHOE 


Is our own idea of the best and most prac- 
tical shoe we ever manufactured. Made 
with regular moccasin sole that can be 
worn. outdoors 
around camp or 
in camp as a slip- 
per. Best shoe 
made for warm- 
ing and drying 
wet feet. Height 
6 inches with 2 
inch cuff that can 
be worn up or 
down. On or off 
in instant with 
Hookless Fasten- 
er. 
Sizes 
3t0 12 


Send for free 
sample and 





Fall Catalog Ladies’ 
Manufac- ~ 3- 50 
by Postpaid 


L. L. BEAN, 206 Main St., Freeport, Maine 


bher-All 


The Perfect Waterproof Suit 
FOR THE DUCK HUNTER 


and other sportsmen. Men 
and women who are fond of 
outdoor recreation, will find 
either the One or Two 
piece RUBBER-ALL suit 
ideal for any outdoor activ- 
ei in any weather. 

A check or money order 
for $15.00 will bring you 
a perfect suit by P. P. pre- 
paid. Please state com- 
plete heigtt and _ chest 
measurements. 

Dealers write for special 
discounts 

Free booklet sent upon request 
THE RUBBER-ALL CO. 

35 West 25th St. 
New York City 
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A RECORD FOR RECORDS 
By Henry Clay Foster 


ORLD’S speed records have al- 

ways carried with them vast 

prestige with the public, what- 

ever the mode of transportation 
employed, from “shank’s mare” at 100 
yards to the crossing of the Atlantic by 
a great liner fresh from the shipbuilder’s 
ways. And well they should. For every 
such record—if, of course, it is bona fide 
and in an active classification—is the re- 
sult of long and painstaking preparation, 
study of the factors involved, experimenta- 
tion to determine their real relationship 
and to test out theories, computation of 
the value of each of a multitude of 
seemingly insignificant details, and other 
labors too varied and complex to describe. 

To have done some- 
thing better than any- 
body else ever did it in 
¢he whole world and in 
this highly competitive 
age, entitles one to 
throw out his chest a bit 
and accept the plaudits 
of the multitude, even 
though his reign may be 
short-lived. All the more 
reason to enjoy the mo- 
ments of triumph. 

In most speed sports, 
world’s records are in- 
frequently broken, al- 
though in certain stages 
of development of the in- 
ternal combustion motor 
as applied to motor 
transportation on land, 
world’s records  fre- 
quently were made and 
shattered. This was in 
the early days of the de- 
velopment of the automobile when racing 
was a new and fascinating sport and com- 
petition between manufacturers was devel- 
oping the present highly efficient stock 
motor Car. 

Motor boats are still in the record- 
breaking stages, with racing developing 
the stock models of the succeeding years. 
And of all classes of motor boat racing, 
the development of outboard motors 
through racing has been the most meteoric. 

World’s records in outboard classes have 
often lived less than an hour. Few have 
stood for as long as two seasons—save a 
few of the 1929 records made with the lighter 
hulls and which have held over through 
1930 because of the heavier hulls used this 
season in the attempts to break them. 
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Here is a sea-going 57-foot stock motor-yacht off Block Islan 
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This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 
We are not prepared, however, to supply 
building plans, blueprints or specifications. 











It has not been at all unusual at major 
regattas for several new world’s records 
to be made. But at Middletown, Connecti- 
cut, during the week-end of October 11 
to 13, last, the record for records was 
achieved. 

The total crop of records made at Mid- 
dletown on that occasion—including the 
time trials held on Tuesday—totalled 
forty in all! Think of it! Seems incredible, 
and would have been disbelieved had not 








the most eminent officials in motor boat 
racing been in charge of the timing, scor- 
ing and other committee details. 

After the tumult was over and drivers 
were loading hulls and motors on trailers 
for the haul homeward, twenty new 
world’s records were being written into 
the record books, the balance having al- 
ready fallen! In other words, of the forty, 
about half of them were made and later 
eg in that great double-header held 
there. 

The Middletown affair was a double 
major regatta. The Eastern Outboard 
Championships were run off on Saturday 
in order to determine upon the drivers who 
would represent the Eastern Division 
against the winners of like regattas from 
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other parts of the country. Drivers from 
elsewhere were allowed, however, to enter 
these competitions, because, it was said, 
of the indefinite wording of the rules. 

On Sunday and Monday, the latter be- 
ing.a holiday (Columbus Day), the Na- 
tional Outboard Championships were run. 
In this way, two regattas of major pro- 
portions and importance were held to- 
gether—three days crowded with racing 
thrills, a feast of sport such as none of us 
had ever witnessed before and will not 
again for many a season. 

An outstanding feature of the regatta 
was the experience of the drivers. Prac- 
tically none of them suffered any con- 
fusion, instructions were understood and 
obeyed, the starts were good in most cases, 
and many officials declared it to be the 
most perfect outboard regatta ever held 
anywhere. The physical preparations by 
the members of the 
Middletown Yacht Club 
and the Connecticut 
River Regatta Associa- 
tion, and the genuine en- 
thusiasm and hospitality 
of the entire community, 
were controlling factors. 
The drivers’ deportment 
on the race course added 
the finishing touch to the 
elaborate organization 
set up for the meet. 


S a result of the 
Middletown regat- 
tas, two new world’s 
records were made in 
Division I, Classes A 
and B. This is for novice 
drivers using the two 
smallest outboard mo- 
tors in the racing clas- 
sification. Fay  Irey 
drove a Class A outfit, 
the hull of which had to weigh not less 
than 100 pounds, at an average speed for 
5 miles in competition of 31.914 miles an 
hour. And Elliott Spencer drove a Class B 
outfit, with a hull of 150 pounds in weight, 
for the same distance to set up another 
competition speed record at an average 
speed of 41.002 miles an hour. 

In the mile speed trials for novices 
(Division I) only one new speed record 
was set up. That was in Class C made by 
Walter Kopke at an average of six runs, 
three in each direction, of 45.107 miles an 
hour. 

A whole new crop of six records was set 
up for the 5-mile distance in Division II 
—for amateur drivers who have started in 
15 or more races. Bertram Steacie drove 
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T’S the Sea Eagle... Lycoming powered with 

40 h.p. motor, good for 30 miles per hour... 
heavy gauge galvanized Armco Ingot Iron hull 
...air-chamber lifeboat-construction throughout, 
indestructible and unsinkable...five-passenger 
capacity...seaworthy and dry...styled by 
famous designer, Count Alex de Sakhnoffsky... 
pA exquisite in fittings, instruments, detail and 
finish...a 1514 footer... built under modern 


/ "e [ production-line methods for mass volume at 
The S04. > ag é. low cost. 


The Sea Eagle is the first and only inboard 
Some exclusive distributor territory and runabout to be modernized in design, construc- 


dealer locations are still available. First tion, method of production and price. 
consideration will be given early 





It took years of preparation and development 
before such a boat could be built. But now it’s 
been done and the exciting adventure of motor 
boating has become a new sport, 


MULLINS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, ¢ 4 4 
EE eer rrr SALEM, OHIO. accessible to all recreation loving 
Please send me illustrated information on the : people. 

re. ©. 8B 


inquiries regarding franchises for 


this most sensational boat of the year. 







perene Rage. First public showing of the Sea Eagle 
will a the — York ng Show... 
¢ . : see it then or use the coupon for detailed 
PT Tm RT RN OR SALEM,OHIO information by mail. 








MULLINS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION...BOAT DIVISION...SALEM, OHIO 
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a Class A outfit over the two laps at an 
average speed of 32.756 miles per hour. 
In Class B, Walter Jankowski drove the 
distance to win at a 40.449-mile speed, 
while Donald Graham in Class C stepped 
at 44.776 miles an hour. Walter Widgren 
in Class D, using a remarkably fast motor 
of the 1929 vintage, hung up a new speed 
mark for 5 miles in competition when he 
was timed at a 46.153-mile pace. 

he records for the larger motors, 
Classes E and F, did not continue the up- 
ward march of the previous figures. The 
new mark made in Class E for 5 miles by 
experienced amateurs (Division II) was 
41.666 miles an hour, made by Julius 
Petriak. James R. Ardiel drove his Class F 
outfit to victory over the same distance at 
the speed of 45.801 miles per hour. 

In the mile speed trials for Division II 
drivers, two more new marks were made. 
A female driver, Mildred Hickey, drove a 
Class A craft at 31.916 miles an hour in 
the speed trials, or .002 of a mile per hour 
faster than that made in competition over 
the 5-mile distance in Division I (novices) 
of the same class. In Class E, Julius 
Petriak drove six runs over the measured 
mile at 44.489 miles an hour. 

In Division II1I—for professional driv- 
ers, so to speak, who race for cash prizes 
—another whole crop of six records was 
made in the 5-mile distance. In one respect, 
comparison shows the honors about even. 
Here is what happened: Out of the two 
sets of six new records set up by amateur 
and professional drivers, each side beat 
the other’s corresponding time in three 
classes. The amateur marks in Classes A, 
C and D are faster than the corresponding 
professional records, and the “pro's” beat 
the amateurs in Classes B, E and F. 

Here is a peculiar thing about the record 
table as it stands at this writing—although, 
heaven knows, it may change any minute: 
There are no speed records for the 10-mile 
distance in Division III! In Division II 


~ 
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Field 


Another female driver hung up a record 
which stood at Middletown. She was Hilda 
Mueller, who drove a Class A craft in one- 
mile speed trials, six runs over the dis- 
tance, at an average speed of 32.297 miles 
an hour. This, however, was not as fast 
by .018 miles an hour as her competition 
record for 5 miles. 

In Class C, F. C. Sheehy drove in 
speed trials at a 45.847-mile speed and in 
Class E, Ray Pregenzer, Jr., drove his 
champion craft, Oh My I1V—which holds 
the outboard record at 50.934 miles per 
hour with a Class F motor—at 44.776 
miles per hour. 

Such is the story of the record shower 
—in final results. Records were hardly 
made before they were broken, several 
drivers breaking their own competition rec- 
ords in the second heats of the same races. 


COUNT VON LUCKNER GOES 
OUTBOARD 


HE outboard motor is winning its 

way everywhere, it seems, and it re- 
mains for Count Felix von Luckner, the 
famous raider of war days, to draft it for 
his own use. Von Luckner, it will be re- 
membered, commanded the famous old 
clipper ship, Seadler—“Sea Eagle’— 
which, disguised as a Norwegian tramp 
ship, ran the British blockade and raided 
Allied shipping for over a year. The old 
sailing ship had a Diesel motor down be- 
low, and wrought havoc on Allied ship- 
ping along many traffic lanes. But with all 
his raiding and sinking of ships, Count 
Luckner never lost a life or shed human 
blood. 

This “knight of the sea” has been in this 
country for the past year, living aboard 
his 268-foot auxiliary sailing yacht, 
Mopelia, named after the coral atoll in the 
South Seas where his raider was wrecked 
by a tidal wave. The Count, as it will be 
seen, has a mind for results. His entire 
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New York State police now use this snappy little 40-mile stock runabout for patrolling 
the St. Lawrence River 


the amateurs lack records for this distance 
in Classes A and F. 

The reason why the 10-mile distance 
record sheets are blank is because it was 
June before this Division was allowed to 
make records by the rules, and the 10-mile 
distance is seldom on a regatta program. 
Because of this preference in the sport 
for 5-mile heats, the 1931 rules will 
probably abolish the 10-mile record dis- 
tance officially. This will simplify the rec- 
ord situation, reducing the number of rec- 
ognized outboard records to a total of 36— 
two distances for each division and class. 


career shows that. Disregarding the ad- 
vantages of birth, he ran away to sea at 
13 years of age, served as a cabin boy 
aboard a wind-jammer, later became a 
seaman before the mast, working up under 
an assumed name and is in every way a 
self-made man. 

Count Felix is a “good fellow” in the 
American sense of the word. He is big, 
burly and kindly and blessed with the 
spirit and enthusiasm of a boy. He has 
been a close student of nautical matters 
and the problem of life-boats, or landing 
boats, is one he always considered un- 
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solved—until he came to know American 
outboard motors. 

He takes along with him on his cruises 
two 32-horse power outboard motors with 
long shafts to drive his big lap-strake, 
double-ender landing boats, when he takes 
his guests ashore on Caribbean islands they 
intend visiting. 

“Every life-boat on every liner in the 
world should be equipped with an out- 


A 30-foot sea-skiff cruiser going along at 
20 miles per hour 
board motor,” Count Luckner has said 
emphatically on many occasions. “The 
crew of a steamer is not in training for 
rowing long hours in case of shipwreck, 
and rowing takes room that could be 
given to more passengers in the boats in 
case of emergency. An outboard to each 
boat would save countless lives across a 
period of years, I am sure. I hope to see 
maritime law require them as life-boat 
equipment in the near future.” 

Now, isn’t the Count right about it? 
How often have life-boats been lost for 
want of power to keep them in motion in 
a seaway until aid arrives! 


THE 50-MILE MARK 


T was a long, hard battle to bring the 

outboard speed record up over the 50- 
mile line—harder than everybody ex- 
pected. The record made by H. G. Fer- 
guson on Lake Elsinore, California, on 
December 4, 1929, stood almost through 
the 1930 season. It is true that it was made 
with a leaping shingle which is said 
to have weighed something like 10 
pounds, a hull entirely within the rules last 
year, and designed for high speed. 

Try as we will, we cannot get away 
from the old basic problem of the rela- 
tionship of power to weight carried, and 
here the light-weight hull is a big factor. 
Combine lightness of weight, finely drawn 
underbody lines, perfect weight distribu- 
tion, ideal water conditions, skilled driv- 
ing, perfect engine performance, and you 
have the elements of a record any day. 
All of these were present when “Fergie” 
stepped at 49.48 miles an hour as an aver- 
age for six runs against time in 1929 and 
hung up the record with his famous craft, 
Blue Streak, which was certainly well 
named, 

Under the 1930 rules a 32-horse-power 
outboard motor—Class D—had to drive a 
hull not less than 190 pounds in weight, 
practically twice as heavy as the hull 
driven by Ferguson. This situation kept 
down all 1930 recerds this year; that 15, 
slowed them up considerably. And the 
rules provided that the 1929 records made 
with light hulls were to stand until sur- 
passed under 1930 limitations. This cer 
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tainly gave the outboard drivers “some- 
thing to shoot at”. 

In the latter part of September, 1930, 
Ray Pregenzer, another veteran outboard 
driver who has raced in all parts of the 
country, on all manner of courses from 
one-mile trials to marathons, does the 
trick of topping fifty officially. 

The comparison of weights involved, 
between his outfit and that of Ferguson, 
is interesting. Ferguson, himself, weighs 
roughly, about 150 pounds, perhaps a little 
less. He is slender, wiry, and is said to be 
the greatest outboard driver the sport has 
ever developed. A well known outboard 
driver and record holder recently said to 
me: “You know, believe it or not, Fergie’s 
driving is nothing short of an art! He 
feels a lot of things, senses possibilities 
that most drivers never dream of and fol- 
lows them out.” This from a keen compet- 
itor who has won and lost against him, is 
a fairly reliable testimonial. 

Ray Pregenzer is also a fine driver, but 
is not generally regarded as an artist, 
as is Ferguson. He is a big man, weighing 
over 200 pounds. And the hull he drove 
weighed 215 pounds, or 25 pounds over 
the minimum hull weight figure for motors 
of classes D, E and F. His motor, too, 
was larger than that used by Ferguson. 
Pregenzer used a Class F motor which 
tests by dynamometer at over 45 horse- 
power. 

Pregenzer’s average speed was 50.934 
miles an hour. In the six runs, his slowest 
speed was 50.490 m.p.h. and his fastest was 
51.649 m.p.h. Twice out of the six runs 
he topped 51 miles an hour. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


ENDURANCE RECORDS ON INBOARDS 





Motor Boat Epitor: 

The present season, or the one just passing, 
has developed endurance outboard records tend- 
ing, I suppose, to show the public the real de- 
pendability of the outboard motor for everyday 
service. What about the inboard engines? Are 
there any such records for them? If so, in what 
type of hull? 

‘0 a newcomer to the boating sport, this en- 
durance stuff is most fascinating. It reassures 
one as to the high stage of development which 
outboard motors have reached. This is subtracting 
the obvious fact that the motors tried are, prob- 
ably, specials in some ways and receive expert 
attention before and during the record runs. 


SERTRAND McKENZIE. 


Ans.—Non-stop endurance records for motor 
boats have not developed to any extent save in 
the recent cases of outboard craft. Every manu- 
facturer of marine engines puts new models 
through such tests on blocks in the experimental 
department, but no information of this kind has 
ever been given out, so far as I have ever heard, 
and I think, very likely, I would have known it 
if it had. 

Some very interesting data is gathered in this 
way in engineering departments of motor fac- 
tories, but it is kept pretty quiet and used for 
developing further the motors to be offered the 
public, 

Motor Boat Epitor. 


DID I DO RIGHT? 


Motor Boat Epitor: 


In putting my boat into winter storage, I have 
given the whole hull and underbody a coat of 
paint—white on the sides and green copper below 
the water-line. 

Was this right? Some tell me the green paint 
will peel off this winter when it gets dry. Will it? 


Joun P. MontTeEverRDE. 


Ans.—I have done the same thing time and 
again and the green paint stayed in good shape 
throughout hard winters. I fancy if you put on 
a good quality of underbody paint that you will 

ve no great amount of trouble, provided the 
surface on which it was put was properly scraped 
and cleaned beforehand. 

. “opper paint should be put on the underbody 
immediately before the boat goes overboard if 
Possible, each spring, as then it is supposed to be 
Most effective against barnacles and other par- 
asites. This, however, does not prevent using it 
a you did. 

Motor Boat Eprror. 


(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 


1931 


Tre 1931 National Motorboat Show to be held at 
Grand Central Palace, January 16 to 24, 1931 will 


BRUNS-KIMBALL & CO. 
Sth Ave. & 15th St., New York City 








THE BIGGEST SHOW AT THE BIGGEST SHOW! 





1931 Richardson Cruisabouts are displayed by: 


RICHARDSON BOAT COMPANY, Inc., 301 Sweeney Street, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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surpass in size and splendor any other ever held. 
The biggest show at this biggest show will be the 
Richardson exhibit of the Single Cabin, Double 
Cabin and Double Cockpit Cruisabouts. 

Be sure to visit this exhibit and inspect these 
jaunty, thirty-foot yachts—see for yourself why 
they are especially adapted for off-shore fishing, 
for making a fast run to your hunting lodge, or 
for use as a convenient, comfortable home when- 
ever you heed the call of rod or gun. 

If you are unable to visit this exhibit, be sure 
to write for booklet’‘A-31"’ illustrating and de- 
scribing these finest of cruisers priced from $3585 to 
$4185. 



























































WALTER H. MORETON CORP. 


1043 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 






































The new N. R. A. Type Model 54 Win- 
chester represents a super-accurate rifle 
in calibers .270 W.C.F. or .30 Govt. ’06. 
Features of this rifle include new 
N.R.A. Type pistol grip stock, oval 
shaped forearm, Lyman 48 Micrometer 
rear sight and Lyman gold bead front 
sight as standard equipment. The re- 
ceiver is drilled and tapped for the 

















MODEL 54 WINCHESTER 


The LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 
70 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 





Standard 
Equipment 




















ON NEW 
N. R. A. TYPE 



















Lyman 5A or 438 telescopic Sights. 

Write us for the 4-page Winchester 
folder completely describing this gun, 
with ballistic tables and comparative 
angles of elevation for various loads 
used, not previously available in this 
form. We also offer our free booklet 
covering all adaptations of the Lyman 
48 Receiver Sights. 


















































The Best that skill and experience can 
produce—at real money-saving prices. 
wee from factories toyou 


A comple te line of real fast, safe and sea- orthy 
boats for family use. Also fastest cadieg pang 
Row’ 


$48.00 
= up 
mproved models. Safe and 

durable. Easy to row and bonds one _ 
Canoes 

| $50.00 
and up 
Three models and four lengths. Including non-sink- 
able sponson canoes, 








Motor 
Boat 
$745 
Mahogany Runabout. 16 and 18 ft. Speed 25 to 35 
mi. per hr. Complete with 4-cycle motor installed, 
including electric starter and reverse gear. 
CATALOG FREE—SAVE MONEY—ORDER BY MAIL 
Please state the kind of boat you are interested in (44) 
————_> TWO LARGE FACTORIES <——____—_ 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
201 Ann St. Write to 101 Elm St. 
PESHTIGO, Wis. \LFither Place) CORTLAND,N.Y. 














GREEN BAY HUNTING BOAT 


Standard of its class—Built only by Kidney—used by 





more than 10,000 leading sportsmen. Catalog Free. 
Dan Kidney & Sons, inc., Dept. C, West De Pere, Wisconsin 
Chicago—Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33 South Wabash Ave. 


































1931 Wheeler “Playmates” 
Ready in January 


The new 1931 line of Wheeler “Playmates” 
represents the very best in modern boat- 
building practice. In details of construction, 
in hull strength and in point of furnishings 
and fittings, these new ‘‘Playmates”’ will sur- 
pass, model for model, every competitive stock 
boat in the various classes. 


Every improvement which has passed our 
rigid tests has been incorporated in the new 
models. General layouts and cabin arrange- 
ments and appointments are such that perfect 
cruising comfort is assured. The new models 
include boats from 22 feet to 62 feet—a boat 
for every possible requirement. 







































































Send for the new 1931 Catalog “‘F” 


WHEELER SHIPYARD 
Foot Harway Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 


























Phone: MAYflower 7600 



























































































ACME 


Folding Boats 


Toss onto shoulder. Carry on runnin 
board. Transport enormous loads. 
Strong, yet very light. Won't snag, 
tear or leak. Thousands have seen 
10 to 20 years hard service. Great 
with outboard motors. In govern- 
ment use here and abroad. Boat 
builders since 1890. Many models. 
Satisfaction or money back. Write 
today for latest literature and New 
Low Prices. 


ACME BOAT CO. 
1 Second St. Miamisburg, Ohio 
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HOME-MADE BUCKTAILS 
By Metcalf Johnson 


HE making of artificial lures for 
game fish is an art as old as an- 
gling. Many sportsmen tie their 
own flies, and doubtless many oth- 
ers would do so if they were not deterred 
by the belief that fly-tying is too difficult 
to be undertaken by a novice. This may be 
true as applied to the smaller sizes of feath- 
ered lures, especially dry flies. But wet 
fly fishing for trout has produced a com- 
paratively new wrinkle—the bucktail fly. 

That statement is not wholly exact, for 
there is nothing new about lures and bugs 
made of deer hair. Anglers have been using 
them in fishing for black bass—perhaps to 
a limited extent for trout—for many years. 

Certain anglers have long recognized 
the killing qualities of the true bucktail 
fly for all varieties of trout, but sportsmen 
in general seem slow to give 
it a trial. This conservatism 
may be due to a notion that 
trout flies should be small. 
To many fishermen it. seems 
utterly ridiculous that a fly 
two inches in length or even 
longer could be effective for 
so dainty and fastidious a fish 
as our eastern speckled trout. 
Doubtless they miss the the- 
ory in back of bucktail fish- 
ing; namely, that the fly is 
supposed to imitate more or 
less the action of a minnow 
in the water. 

My own experience, and 
that of numerous angling ac- 
quaintances, has proved defi- 
nitely that these flies when 
properly used are often far 
more deadly for trout than 
any conventional pattern of 
feathered flies fished wet. 
Tied in various sizes and 
types, they may be employed 
successfully for anything 
from small brook trout up to 
the very large brookies, 
browns and rainbows, as 
well as other species of game 
fish. Best of all, the manu- 
facture of bucktail flies is 
simple, requiring no great 
skill or practice. 

There are two good rea- 
sons for learning to tie them 
yourself. You will get a big 
kick out of taking fish on flies 
your own hands have fabri- 
cated. That alone makes the 
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Edited by Sern Brices 





This department is the fisherman’s own 
for the discussion of everything concerning 
fresh and salt water angling. New methods, 
kinks and tips valuable to other fishermen 
are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered, when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed. envelope. 











game worth while to any dyed-in-the-wool 
angler. Then again the type of bucktail 
flies described hereafter is not carried 
in stock by a great many dealers. A few 
are beginning to handle them here and 
there. For example, in my town—a city 
of close to two-hundred-thousand popula- 
tion—up to last season not a single sport- 
ing goods store offered them for sale. 
The materials needed include, first of 
all, several tails from the common white- 
tail deer; those with fine kinky hair are 
far better than a tail whose fibers are 
coarse and straight; woolen yarn—red, 
green, gold and yellow—for tails and 


Big trout, like this one from the Nipigon River of Canada, will 


often rise to a bucktail fly 


Photo Canadian National Railways 
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bodies (though embroidery silk may be 
used for body material if the fly maker 
prefers) ; black sewing silk, size A; sev- 
eral balls of the flat gold- and silver-tinsel 
ribbon used for tying Christmas packages 
—these to make metal-finish bodies; a 
bottle of quick-drying varnish or trans- 
parent brushing lacquer; and a small vise. 

Most of these materials can be obtained 
at a trifling cost from the notion counter 
of any dry-goods store. Deer tails may 
present difficulty in some instances, unless 
one lives near a big-game region. Taxi- 
dermists who tan hides for hunters often 
have a few tails on hand and one or two 
dealers in fly-tying equipment also handle 
them. A single specimen will provide both 
brown and white hair, and in different 
tails the brown will vary from a light tan 
to almost black. Sometimes you will run 
across one with a sort of gray salt-and- 
pepper mixture. It is a fine plan to have 
half a dozen or more tails if possible, be- 
cause of the variety in color 
provided. You need, of course, 
an assortment of hooks, pref- 
erably with turn-down eyes, 
ranging in size from Nos. 
2 to 8. 

Don’t be wary of big hooks 
and big flies. An angling ac- 
quaintance of mine, who is 
surely there when it comes 
to bringing in the three- and 
four-pounders, says, “Big 
bucktails, big trout; little 
bucktails, little trout!” I am 
convinced he has just about 
hit the nail on the head. 


INCE the big flies are 

easier to tie, our first at- 
tempt will be made with a 
number 2 or 4 hook; the pat- 
tern a simple one—yellow 
wool body, red tail and white 
wing. Piace the hook in a 
vise, point down, and smear 
the shank lightly with var- 
nish. Wrap length of shank 
with thread, pulled as tight 
as its strength will allow. 
This gives a foundation for 
the body wrapping, and pre- 
vents same from slipping on 
the otherwise smooth shank 
of the hook. A fly with loose- 
ly anchored body is an abom- 
ination. Incidentally, it is bet- 
ter not to wax your thread, 
for wax to some extent pre- 
vents the all-important var- 
nish from penetrating. 

A double strip of red wool 
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Montague Fishkill Spring Butt Surf Rod, Value $15.00... 


Heddon No. 20 Fly Rod, Three-Piece, Extra Tip, Value 
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Shakespeare ‘‘C 
plying Reel, Value $: 











inding “Quadruple Multi- 





Joseph E. Smith of Cleveland, 
Ohio tells us, 
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Weber “Monogram” Split Bamboo Fly Rod, Value $15.00 12 ee ae Sat Sas. Tile 0... “I decided to get a 8. & W. 
Pflueger ‘Twin Ocean’? Bamboo Surf Casting Rod, Value ueger “‘Superex’’ Automatic Reel, Value $6.00. Military & Police model re- 

Sinaia ctlae iar eerie cad 2 25 Blue Grass_ Reel No. 10, Level Wind Spiral gea ” volver to improve my marke- 
Winchester Solid Steel Bait Casting Rod, Value $9.00... 8 TB nr coh corre soessesesscestarenvnseceeter 20 manship. The necessary 26 
Goodwin Granger Cane ‘‘Colorado Special’’ Bait Rod, Value Martin Standar natic Model 26, Value $8.00... 7 subscriptions to obtain this 

Adie ae agg South Bend, Oreno Level Winding No. 1000, Value $8.50... 7 gun were secured within siz or 
South Bend No. 14 Split Bamboo two-piece Bait Casting Meisselbach Bull's-Eye Special No. 110, Value $6.00.......... 4 eight hours time at odd mo- 

(Gg OS” “easel een anie tee Die RCS REE Heddon “Lone Eagle’’ Reel, Value $6.00........ encescensoscave 5 ments. 

es Ts ee Weber ‘‘Henshall’’ Fly Reel, Value $5.00............0-s---sssssseses 4 
GUNS 
Iver Johnson Model X, .22 Caliber Bolt Action Safety Rifle, ra J § , a 

I I iano actsscalrectsbhaensiecpliemset il : ci : Will D. MeCurry of Portland, 
Stevens Single Barrel Automatic tor Shotgun, Value — 1 a oan 7% 

_} 7. eee ca ae made a list of the fisher- 
Remington Model 24A Automatic .22 Rifle, Value $25.00... 20 OUTDOOR CLOTHING men that I knew, doctors, 
Winchester Model 53 Repeating Ritle, 20, 32W or Read Head Fishing Coat of Regimental Duck, Value $4.75 dentists, professional men that 

RB RR EC ee 2 (Llus.) 4 I knew were fishermen or hunt- 
Marlin Famous Lever Action Repeating Rifle Model 39 Duxbak Pivot 8 ers. The first thirty were easy, 

22 Cal., Value $28.00 essscesecesesereseee SO iL. L. Bean, 10” Maine Cruising Shoe, Value $8 8 I don’t believe it took me over 
Savage Model 99E Hammerless Repeating Rifle, Value Red Head Shell Vest of Regimental Duck, Value 9 ten hours au together spare 
— ; : . a a 3 Mishko ‘““The Boone’ a 16” Moccasin Style Shoe, time to get my $50.00 rod.” 

estern Arms “Long ange’’ ouble Shotgun, alue 7 9 ae e 

$20.00 Hirsch-Weis All wool Oregon flannel Stag, Value $1: 10 ' 2 
Lefever Nitro Special, Value $28 25 ..esseserssstenereeneeneees Super Dux Hunting Coat, Value $8.50 7 
Fox Sterlingworth Shotgun, Value $39.50 Buck Skein Jacket, Value $5.50 5 

Firestone Black Lt. Wt. Sporting Boot, 4 
LURES 
Pflueger Tandem Spinner, Value 75e (Mlus.) 1 Erie Carison of Chicago writes 
Fred Arbogast ‘Tin Liz’’, Value $1.00... 1 us, 
Lou J. Eppinger ‘‘Dardevie’’, Value $1.00. 1 “1 am very much pleased with 
_ Big Boy Louie Spinners, Value 85c................ deslainatdanigieeiinn 1 the Remington Rifle 30—06 
700, Value $1.00 1 which I worked about 20 hours 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Hoppe’s Gun Cleaning Pack, Value $1.00 (Illus.) 
Eastman Folding Vest Pocket Kodak with portrait Attach- 
LES eee ane 
Wollensak Commander Field Glass. Value $10.00 
Eastman Kodak No. 3-A, Value $25.00 
Waltham, Hamilton or Elgin, Man 
Watch, Value 0 
Delta Apollo Lantern, 
Marble’s Combination Outing Set No. 
Heddon Folding trout net, Value $3.( 
















Red Head Mutton Leg Guncase for Shotgun, Value $14.00 
Woods Arctic Down Sleeping Robe 78”x84”, Value $58.50 
Elto Light-Weight 3% H.P. Outboard, Value $150 
Evenrude 7 H.P. Fleetwin Outboard, Value $155....... 
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Creek Chub Famous Pike Minnow No. 
A. A. Foss, Frog Wiggler, Value $1 


OTHER ITEMS 


Anything made by a FIELD & 
STREAM advertiser can be had 
for subscriptions. Look through the 
pages of this issue. You are sure 
to see something you would like to 
have. Wouldn’t you much rather get 
it without spending a cent? No mat- 
ter what you want we can get it for 
you absolutely free in return for 
subscriptions if you willlet us know 
what it is. Just mail us the form at 
the corner of this page and without 
any obligation to you we will give 
you complete information on how 
to get the equipment you want. 
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of my spare time to get.”’ 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave, New York 
Send me complete information about obtaining 


merchandise free, and also send subscription 
order forms and sample copies. 
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every five of these men will give you their subscriptions after another, there isn’t one single reason why you can’t ; 
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is next lashed along the shank and se- 
cured with a couple of half hitches of your 
thread. Clip ends of the wool about one- 
third inch from bend of hook, and fray 
out the fibers with a pin. This forms the 
tail or tag of the fly. Apply another smear 
of varnish to the shank. 

Now take a length of the yellow yarn 
and start wrapping a little below the eye, 
going towards the bend of the hook and 
then back. Pull very tight, and don’t let 
the fibers of the wool twist into a hard 
cord. A little practice will enable you to 
lay the body material on in smooth — 
manlike fashion. In the case of a large 
fly with plump body, it may be desirable 
to wrap back and forth more than once 
to build the material up to required size, 
in which case, give the under-wrappings 

dose of varnish before the final layer 
is on. Don’t get too much bulk near the 
eye. That will cause trouble when you 
come to lash on the deer hair. 

When the body is satisfactorily wrap- 
ped, secure end of yarn up near the eye by 


---RED YARN 





The first step in tying a bucktail 


several turns of silk thread, pulled tight, 
and fastened with half hitches. Add a 
drop of varnish. Clip end of yarn as close 
as possible, leaving thread. My scheme is 
to wind the thread directly from the spool, 
so that there is always enough silk to fin- 
ish the job. 

Metal bodies, made of the narrow tinsel 
ribbon, are put on in the same way. In 
addition to the gold and silver finish, you 
may wish to experiment with red and 
green. Some of the Christmas spools have 
these two colors combined. A word of cau- 
tion here: Varnish and lacquer will not 
affect the gold or silver but contain a 
solvent for the other colors, so that care 
must be used in applying them. Because of 
this you may prefer to confine metal 
bodies to the first two. 

The amount and length of hair for the 
wing depend, of course, on the size of the 
fly being tied. Streamer flies are long and 
thin, though to my fancy, are less desir- 
able than shorter ones of greater bulk. 

Cut from your bucktail a bunch of the 
desired size, and holding firmly about an 
inch from the clipped end, flip it vigor- 
ously with your finger, which will cause 





Making the body and tail 


the short hairs to jump out. These are of 
no value, and merely make undesirable 
bulk under the lashing. For the average 
big fly, the longest hairs in the bunch 
should be from two to two and a half 
inches long. 

When the hair is ready for lashing, 
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douse the clipped ends with varnish. This 
will give added firmness and will prevent 
individual hairs from pulling out. Now 
for the real job, the only part of our task 
that offers any chance for difficulty. 
Hold hair tightly between thumb and 





Here is the finished fly 


forefinger of left hand and lay the clipped 
end of hairs along shank of upper side of 
hook, not quite reaching eye of hook. Let 
thumb and finger include the body in their 
grasp. Begin wrapping, but don’t relax 
grip, or the hairs will be pulled over to 
the far side of hook, making a lop-sided 
fly. And don’t pull the first few turns too 
taut, or the upper hairs will be sharply 
dented. That gives them a decided rise 
and the neat, streamline appearance of 
the fly will be lost. 

After the first half-dozen or so turns, 
pull on the thread all it will stand, cover- 
ing the hairs with several layers of thread, 
firm and even. A little practice will give 
one the knack of doing a first-class job 
here. Secure end of thread by half hitches, 
and then apply varnish of clear lacquer 
liberally. Clip thread close—and your 
bucktail fly is finished. 

The identical method, with a variation 
in wing and body, can be employed to 
make a wide assortment of lures. On the 
whole, the brown wing flies may be more 





A method of snelling a bucktail—pass fly 
through large loop of gut and pull tight 
up to the eye of hook 


effective than the white for average stream 
conditions, but there is not much choice. 

Small bucktails tied on number 8 hooks 
are fine for a brook where trout run under 
half a pound, but on heavy water it pays 
to stick to larger sizes. Some favorite pat- 
terns of wet flies can be imitated to per- 
fection in bucktail models. For example, 
a Grizzly King calls for red tail, green 
body—ribbed with silver or gold tinsel if 
desired—and wing of the salt-and-pepper 
mixture. For a Royal Coachman, use 
green body with band of red at middle, 
white wing and perhaps a few brown hairs 
underneath to represent the hackle. The 
fly-maker’s fancy will suggest endless 
variations—and they'll all take fish. 

It will be noticed that these flies are tied 
without snells. The weakest part of an 
ordinary fly is where the gut joins the 
hook and when the snell frays through, 
there is a lost fly and possibly a fine fish 
gone. If desired, snells can be tied on after 
the flies are made and then be replaced as 
soon as wear becomes apparent; but un- 
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snelled flies are easier to carry. A half- 
dozen or so sections of looped gut may be 
kept soaked in the leader box, to be used 
on the stream as required. 

In actual practice, it is good policy to 
fish two or even three flies. A splendid 
combination for fairly rough, heavy water 
is one large white bucktail, one large 
brown bucktail and a small one, perhaps 
of the Grizzly King type. The leader 
should be of strong gut, heavier than or- 
dinarily used for wet fly fishing. 

It is not my intention to claim that buck- 
tail flies will always take fish, or even that 
they are invariably more effective than 
small feather flies, regardless of stream 
conditions. Such a claim would be foolish. 
Bucktails are at their best during the 
early season and at their worst during the 
period of low, crystal-clear water when 
dry flies have their innings. At night, the 
white bucktail is always a good bet. 

Remember that these flies are to sim- 
ulate the action of a minnow. Make long 
casts, stripping in the line and causing 
the flies to dart through the water with 
short jerks. Don’t be afraid to sink them. 
For big browns after dark, there are few 
better flies made than a huge white buck- 
tail. A hundred casts at the head of the 
pool may bring no results; then finally a 
vicious smash—and you are fast to him. 
For a genuine thrill, the strike of a big 
brown, when it’s so dark you can not even 
see the water, is hard to beat. 

By all means, give the bucktails a trial 
this season. You won't regret it. 


PLUGGING AWAY IN FLORIDA 
By William B. Gray 


N these days of modern conveniences 

and inventions, the art of fishing has 
advanced with the times to a stage of 
scientific angling. New methods are con- 
verting fishermen into anglers and bring- 
ing out many new enthusiasts that failed 
to find contentment in the old-time order 
of the sport. The modern disciple of Izaak 
Walton is a go-getter and is seldom found 
sitting hours on end waiting for a famished 
fish to happen along and devour a choice 
morsel of bait carefully prepared with 
hook enclosed. You will find him stren- 
uously plugging away to locate the elusive 
denizens in their own haunts and trying 
to tempt them with a wide and varied 
assortment of artificial lures. The plug 
manufacturers are largely responsible for 
this advancement, having so perfected their 
wares that the amateur fishermat 1 can now 
use most of them with satisfactory results. 
Consistent success, however, depends en- 
tirely upon the proper action of a lure 
and can only be learned by practice and 
experience. 

Florida, often referred to as a fisher- 
man’s paradise, offers an extremely wide 
range for the plug-minded angler. Within 
her borders there are thousands of lakes, 
2,276 miles of coast line and endless miles 
of rivers and streams in which abound a 
profusion of fish life that would surpass 
the wildest hopes of a delirious fisherman. 
Here one may plug away day after day in 
the fascinating belief that he is fishing 
almost virgin waters. 

The large-mouth black bass is perhaps 
the best known fresh-water game fish 
throughout the continent. It occurs in al- 
most all of the states but grows larger in 
Florida’s semi-tropical climate than any- 
where else, because of the abundance ot 
food and the constant activity of the bass 
during the entire year. Their traits and 
fancies are pretty much the same as else- 
where, although being plentiful, they are 
usually taken readily on almost any type 
of artificial lure. Fresh-water plugging in 
Florida is practically limited to black bass 
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and pickerel, although bowfins, gars, 
mammoth catfish and alligators cannot 
resist at times the temptation of the mod- 
ern lures and they add a bit of interest 
by way of variety. 

“Salt-water plug fishing is most alluring 
because it holds unlimited possibilities as 
to variety and size of fish and is becoming 
extremely popular in Florida. Snook plug- 
ging is a common practice along the lower 
East Coast where these fish are often taken 
up to forty pounds in weight on light 
tackle. Snook are eccentric in manner and 
are noted for their terrific striking and 
fighting qualities. They inhabit all salt 
and brackish waters of the state and are 
usually found about bridges, jetties, rock 
piles and wreckage, and are most plenti- 
ful during the summer months. The popu- 
lar rig for snook fishing and, in fact, for 
general plug casting, consists of a rod 
with a four-ounce casting tip, a level- 
winding reel, nine-thread linen line, a 
steel-wire leader and an underwater, fast- 
acting three- to four-inch plug. While 
plugging for snook, one often catches a 
great variety of game fishes, including sea 
trout, or weakfish, bluefish and channel 
bass but, as the species differ in feeding 
habits, one must specialize somewhat in 
order to obtain consistent results. This, of 
course, adds interest to the game. 


HE sea trout are native to all tidal 

waters in Florida and are perhaps most 
abundant in the Indian River. It is their 
nature to hide under grass at the bottom 
and dart after small fishes that happen by. 
For this reason, no doubt, they are quick 
to strike a plug that falls within their 
range. Wading the shore line and sand- 
bars is a popular method of fishing for 
sea trout, but the most practical and de- 
sirable method, I believe, is casting a three- 
inch rainbow, silver or white plug while 
drifting over the grassy bottom of a slug- 
gish lake, river or bay. The caster should 





Snook like these frequently take plugs— 
and often keep them 


give the plug a jerky, hesitating action. 
There are times when sea trout will not 
rise to a lure until the angler thrashes and 
cuts the water violently with a cane pole. 
This system is practiced by commercial 
fishermen and is strictly confined to this 
kind of fishing, as it will generally frighten 
all other species of game fish away. 





the bottom and disturb the sand occasion- 
ally as it is reeled in by short jerks. This 
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Plugging for bluefish is usually done | 
from a jetty or sea-wall in the inlets and 
on the incoming tide or by drifting in the 
deep-water lakes while the tide is at flood. 
Bluefish of school size will strike greedily | 
as they enter the inlets but generally do 
not feed as they return with the ebb. It 
is not unusual to take bluefish up to 14 | 
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A 44-pound kingfish taken on a plug | 


pounds from the lakes while plug casting, 
and as these large fish are resident, they 
can be taken from deep holes at all stages 
of the tide. My favorite plug for this fish- 
ing is the 3%4-ifich silver mullet. 

The channel bass are of tide-running 
nature and stay but a few minutes in one 
place. They travel many miles on a tide | 
while feeding and usually return to the 
sea by the same route. Channel bass of 
school size average about six pounds in 
weight and generally feed along the shal- 
low bars or abrupt edges of the shore. 
They strike a rainbow plug very readily 
and are tireless fighters. When one is 
hooked, the others will follow it until it 
is taken from the water. The experienced 
angler, therefore, never boats his fish un- 
til his companion Ras one on. By this 
practice a dozen or more are often taken 
from the same school. 


ARPON and barracuda are most | 

plentiful around the Florida Keys and | 
the lower Gulf Coast where the large-sized | 
plugs are rapidly taking the place of cut | 
bait and live mullet for trolling from | 
motor boats. In the Gulf Stream off the | 
lower East Coast some record catches of 
sailfish, kingfish, amberjack, dolphin, and 


other game fishes, are made in the same 


manner. 

Plugging for pompano is one of the 
most recent activities and is decidedly dif- | 
ferent from the other methods. It is done 
with a surf-casting rig, using a sinker, | 
four-foot fine leader wire with a two- 
inch crab-colored plug that will gouge | 


system of angling is restricted to pompano 


and can only be practiced successfully in | 
the surf or on a clear, sandy bottom. | 


Record catches of game fish are often 


made on plugs when the choicest fresh bait 
fails to tempt them. This is usually effected 
by the scientific angler who uses an assort- 
ment of plugs that can be adjusted to give 
the action he 
claim that fish are color blind, but the 


desires. Some scientists | 


. Ever fished 
in the South? 


Playing a speckled trout in 
a brook with a few-ounce 
rod and fighting a tarpon in 
the warm Southern Sea are 
the opposite poles of fishing. 

If you have never tackled 
the deep-sea monsters, there’s 
a lifetime’s thrill coming to 
you. 

Skill you need, and 
strength of wrist and hours’ 
long endurance. Above all, 
you must go equipped with 
the right tackle. 

May we suggest that you 
will find here everything you 
need for Southern fishing? 
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color of a lure seems to have much to do 
with the effect it produces. This effect 
varies greatly in accordance with the 
brightness of the day and the color of the 
water. Quite contrary to the general as- 
sumption, the writer has found that the 
darker colored plugs, such as green, red, 
gold and brown, are most effective in dark 
waters and the silver, pink and white 
where the water is clear. One may discover 
by swimming under water with his eyes 
open that the surface of dark water pro- 
duces a dazzling, bright, white effect, 
while the clear-water surface is greatly 





The two largest fish are rare African pompanos weighing 26), 


modified. As the light of day diminishes, 
so does the whiteness of the water’s sur- 
face. A happy medium usually occurs 
about one hour before nightfall when the 
color of the plugs makes little difference. 
This is generally the time when fish will 
rise to almost any plug that has motion 
and it is the time of day when the average 
plugger takes the major share of his catch. 

Angling with artificial lures is an art 
and holds, I believe, greater fascination 
than the majority of live-bait fishing 
methods. The fisherman will find in this 
diversion a charm and reward beyond his 
fondest imagination, not only by way of 
producing the goods, but also by attaining 
the complete satisfaction that comes to 
the scientific angler. 


The female of a fish called Ceratius 
averages over 3 feet in length while the 
male is only 4 inches long. He attaches @ 
himself to his mate and is carried about 

like a parasite. 


CALIFORNIA TUNA CLUB 
RECORDS 


HROUGH the courtesy of Mr. L. P. 
Streeter, Historian of the Tuna Club 
of Avalon, Santa Catalina Island, Cali- 
fornia, I have just received the 1930 Year 
300k of that internationally famous or- 
ganization. This publication reveals some 
interesting facts regarding the size and 
abundance of big-game fishes in those 
waters from year to year. There are un- 
doubtedly definite and well-established 
reasons for the considerable variation in 
some of these figures. Others can only 
be catalogued among the innumerable mys- 
teries of marine biology. 
In 1927 and 1929, only 19 tuna were 
caught by members of the Club. Only five 
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were taken in 1903, 1908, 1912 and 1928. 
Compare these figures with those of some 
other years. In 1919, no less than 911 tuna 
were caught, in 1918, 646; in 1920, 548 and 
in 1923, 564. 

The variation in the weight of the 
largest of these fish taken in different 
years is also interesting—though not as 
startling, in most cases, as the diversity 
in numbers. Two years ago, the largest 
tuna weighed only 28% pounds—by far 
the poorest year, in that respect, that the 
Club has ever experienced. Last year, a 
116%4-pound fish was the heaviest; in 


and 2414 pounds, re- 
spectively. The other fish consist of groupers, a barracuda and a jack and all were 
caught at Pirates Cove, Florida 


1927, a 159-pound tuna; in 1921, a fish 
weighing 198% pounds and in 1901, a 216- 
pound tuna. We note that in 1906, when 
854 of these fish were taken, that a 70- 
pound fish was the largest. Between the 
years 1914 and 1929, except for 1928, the 
weights of the largest tuna have varied 
between 109 and 198% pounds—not a 
bad average. 

The marlin swordfish figures are in- 
teresting, too. Last year, 223 of these mag- 
nificent game fish were gaffed—the biggest 
marlin year in the records of the Club. 
The year before, only 18 fish were taken. 

Jetween 1923 and 1927, inclusive, any- 
where from 22 to 81 marlin were gaffed. 
In 1922, 101 were taken, in 1920, 173 and 
in 1918, 159. Eighteen years ago, when 
this sport was comparatively in its in- 
fancy as far as proper tackle and methods 
were concerned, exactly 100 of these 
swordfish were caught. 

The figures on the greatest weights of 
these fish strike a fairly good average in 
most years, so nothing much can be gained 
by mentioning them. 

The number of broadbills taken during 
the last two years presents a strange 
problem. How can we reconcile the fact 
that 27 of these fish were taken in 1928 
and only 2 in 1929? The former was the 
best broadbill year in the annals of the 
Club and 1929 was one of the very worst, 
with the exception of 1914, 1915, 1918 and 
1919, when not a single one of these fish 
were caught. In other years, the number 
taken has varied between 3 and 17—that 
is since 1913, when the first two of these 
fish ever caught in those waters were 
brought to gaff. 

As previously mentioned, some of these 
great variations simply cannot be ex- 
plained. Others are apparently based on 
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fairly well established facts which I haven't 
the time or space to discuss at present, 
Perhaps some of our readers have ex- 
planations of their own and will tell us 
about them. Some day, when I have col- 
lected additional data on the subject, we 
may have something further to say on 
these intensely interesting problems. 


TESTING LINES 


T gives us great pleasure to publish 

herewith a letter received from Mr. H, 
Barron, manager of the line division of 
a nationally famous fishing-tackle manu- 
facturer. It has to do with the testing of 
fishing lines and was received in this 
office as a result of a letter which was 
recently published in the “Letters and 
Answers” columns of this Department. I 
wish to express my indebtedness to Mr. 
Barron for bringing to my attention cer- 
tain erroneous impressions which I had 
on the subject. Mr. Barron’s letter to me 
follows in part: 

“I was very much interested in reading 
Mr. E. A. Patterson’s letter in the Octo- 
ber issue and your reply as to how mucha 
24-pound line ought to test. 

“Will you permit me, through your 
valuable columns, to give a manufacturer’s 
viewpoint and explanation of the true test 
of a casting line? 

“Most line manufacturers use the Scott 
Testing Machine, which is recognized as 
standard throughout the whole textile in- 
dustry and also the fish-line business. This 
is a machine which puts a recorded strain 
on the line by a weighted pendulum actu- 
ated by gears and worms. The pendulum 
travels along a slotted segment and re- 
cords the pounds strength of the line on 
a large dial. This is more accurate than 
a spring balance because springs some- 
times change in strength, but the weight 
is constant and means are provided for 
holding the line without any knots being 
tied in it. 

“In our factory, all lines are tested be- 
fore spooling and each size is so braided 
as to give an actual strength test at least 
1 to 1% pounds over the strength guar- 
anteed on the label. The reason for this is 
that silk, being an animal product, the 
fine threads from the silkworm are not 
all alike and therefore there will be slight 
differences in size and strength in even 
the finest grade of Japan silk, which is the 


Ye 


Knots, reading from left to right—bow- 

line, jam or slip knot, fishermen’s bend, 

timber hitch, overhand or ordinary and 
double overhand with bight 


only grade we use. In order to overcome 
the possibility of the finished line being 
weak, we purposely use silk of a size and 
strength that will give us this safety 
margin over and above the strength guar- 
anteed on the label. 

“Your correspondent, and also yourself, 
seemed to think that the knot tied in the 
line made no difference to the strength 
test, but our research has shown us that 
with any knot tied in a line, the line will 
always break at the knot and at a much 
lower test than the actual strength of 
the line. 

“A few years ago, because of a con- 
troversy between anglers, we decided to 
test the strength of some of the knots 
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commonly used by fishermen, and we 
found that the loss in actual strength at 
the knot varied from 12% to 35 per cent 
of the strength of the line itself. 

“The line used was an 18-pound Wex- 
ford line, which actually tested 20 pounds 
on the Scott Machine, and the following 





A nice 4-pound small-mouth bass caught 
by Mr. H. S. Kimball at Lake Winnepe- 
saukee, N. H. 


knots were tied with results as indicated 
opposite the name of the knot. 


Name of Knot Strength % of loss 


of Knot of Strength 
Bowline 13 lbs. 35 %&% 
Jam or slip knot 16%” 174% 
Fishermen’s bend iz. * 12u%% 
Timber hitch tg ig 12u%% 
Overhand or ordinary knot 16 * 2 & 
[1 


Double overhand with bight 13 ” 35 % 


“These were the averages of 10 separate 
tests with each knot, and then to still 
further check the result, we made the 
same tests with 8 other different makes 
and sizes of lines, and the percentage of 
loss was approximately the same in each 
case as shown above. 

“I do not know if different knots in a 
line cause more or less friction, but it is 
proven that they break much below the 
actual strength of the line, and therefore 
the fisherman should use the knot which 
seems to give him the best results and 
retains most of the original strength of 
the line. In the above list you will notice 
that the fisherman’s bend and the timber 
hitch knots showed up the best, and of the 
two I find the timber hitch easier to tie.” 


Hickory, an American wood, is men- 

tioned as a rod material in Sir John 

Hawkins’ edition of “The Compleat An- © 
gler” in 1760. 
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LAST CALL ON THE 1930 
CONTEST 


EFORE very long, the 1930 Fretp 

JAND STREAM Prize Fishing Contest 
will take its last curtain call. Almost all 
of the Classes and Divisions have already 
been closed, with the exception of the 
Intermediate and Southern Divisions of 
the Large-mouth Black Bass Class and 
the Tarpon Class. These remain open 
until January 1, 1931. The Contest itself 
Closes on January 21, 1931. This means 
that if one of you catches a tarpon or a 
large-mouth bass in the territory desig- 


nated in the rules and conditions on New 
Year’s Eve, you still have three weeks in 
which to file your affidavit with us. Posi- 
tively no entry will be accepted if received 
in this office after January 21. 

While we have not as yet compiled our 
records, it looks as though 1930 is going 
to be one of the biggest years in the his- 
tory of these Contests, which first were 
organized twenty: years ago. There has 
been a steady flow of entries from the day 
the Contest opened, last April. If every- 
thing goes along nicely—which we expect 
it will—the majority of the results of the 
1930 Contest will be published in this De- 
partment in our March 1931 issue. We 
know you all are anxiously awaiting the 
outcome. 

Our next big job, after compiling the 
1930 figures, is to organize the 1931 Con- 
test. We want to take this opportunity 
of telling all of our friends that if they 
have any recommendations to make for 
changes in the new rules and conditions, 
we would appreciate hearing from them 
at the earliest possible moment. We are 
always only too happy to receive sugges- 
tions, because we want to formulate these 
rules and conditions in a way that will 
serve the best interests of everyone, every- 
where—as near as such a thing is possible. 


@ Orcas, or whale killers devour a (0) 
tongues of the whales which they attack. 


LETTERS AND ANSWERS 
LARGE-MOUTH vs SMALL-MOUTH 


FisuHinG Epitor: 

Will you kindly advise if there are any small- 
mouth bass in south Georgia streams? Also 
advise how to tell a small-mouth bass from a 
large-mouth bass. 

H. C. Bunn. 


Comment: Yes, there are quite a few small-mouth 
bass in the clear, swift streams of Georgia. Gen- 
erally speaking, it is rather difficult to tell the 
small-mouth fromthe large-mouth. One of the 
best ways is as follows: 

In the small-mouth bass the angle of the mouth 
terminates in front of, or at the anterior edge of, 
the eye. In the large-mouth this angle extends to 
or beyond the posterior edge of the eye. Also the 
small-mouth bass has seventeen rows. of scales on 
its cheeks whereas the large-mouth has ten or 
eleven. 

FisH1nG Epitor. 


ABOUT LAND-LOCKED SALMON 


Fisu1nG Epitor: 

Do the so-called land-locked salmon and salmon- 
trout have any relationship to the salt water sal- 
mon? That is, are they of the same species, or of 
different species? What baits and plugs are effec- 
tive in taking the salmon trout? 

What length rod should be used for this type 
of fishing? 

Froyp Jones. 


Comment: Actually, there is no such fish as the 
salmon trout. There are several species in this 
country that are known locally by that name, 
such as the lake trout, the land-locked salmon 
and ouananiche and the steelhead. However, I 
presume from the tone of your letter that what 
you have in mind is the land-locked salmon. 

If such is the case, this fish is very closely 
related to the Atlantic salmon. In fact, it is 
frequently regarded as merely a land-locked form 
of the genuine Atlantic salmon or Salmo salar. 
On the other hand, there are some authorities 
who claim that the sea-run species is descended 
from the land-locked variety. 

There are a great many ways of fishing for 
the land-locked salmon, including fly fishing, trol- 
ling and still fishing with live bait. The proper 
method to use would depend entirely upon the 
local conditions and the season of the year, so I 
don’t see how I can give you any definite answer 
to your question on what method of fishing should 
be employed. 

T can tell you, however, that plugs have never 
been found to be successful for catching these fish. 
In the spring of the year in most of the waters 
where the land-locked salmon is found, which 
includes Maine and a good many sections of 
Quebec, fly fishing is frequently very successful, 
although the majority of these fish are taken at 
almost any season of the year by means of 
trolling. 

For the latter purpose I would suggest an 
ordinary bait rod of about 7% to 8 feet in length. 


Fisuinc Eprror. 
(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 
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RUNNING WATER 
NOW-with Gas Engine 


Power—eosily changed to 
Electric Power later on 
OU can have the immedi- 


ate convenience of running 
water at your country home, 
summer cottage, camp, lodge 
or resort without waiting for 
electric service!) MYERS Water Sys- 
tems are built to be quickly and eco- 
nomically convertible from gasoline 
power to electric power. Get one of 
these handy, modern, gasoline-pow- 
Pump Builders ered water systems now. It is a lot 
5 1870 easier to start the safe little engine 
ince that pumps your supply of fresh water 
for delivery at the turn of a faucet, than to carry 
daily an endless succession of buckets. Should 
electricity become available later, your MYERS 
dealer can furnish a motor that directly re- 
places the engine, making the system completely 
automatic. 
MYERS Pumps and Water Systems are built for 
deep or shallow wells, for operation by hand, 
wind mill, pump jack, engine or motor. Capacities 
150 to 10,000 gallons per hour. Write for booklet 
and name of nearest dealer. 


MYERS 


Water 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
68 Orange Street ASHLAND, OHIO 
Pumps, Water Systems, Hay Tools, Door Hangers 














FIG. 2551—Deep well, 
self-oiling, gasoline-pow- 
ered pump, as it is usually 
attached to pressure tank 











Hildebrandts 
Hints 


1931 EDITION 


A catalog filled to the covers with 
Hildebrandt Spinners, Flies and 
Leaders, with a lot of tested infor- 
mation on how to use them for any 
kind of fish and any kind of fishing. 
Spinners for the fly rod, the casting 
rod, for the old cane pole, for trol- 
ling, for still fishing. Shows some 
new ones as well as all the old favo- 
rites. Shows pictures of Hilde-caught 
fish. Not a dry line in it—you'll 
enjoy it. 

It’s FREE—send for your copy today. 


HILDEBRANDT 


Logansport 210 High Street Indiana 














FLY TYING, ROD and 
LURE MAKING 
Quality Materials and Supplies 


Tackle Tools, Instruction Books, etc. 


Spend some pleasant and profitable time this winter 
making and repairing your own tackle and it sure will 
add to the fun next time you go fishing to play them on 
your own make. Flies tied to order. Send for Catalog. 


B. Willmarth Co., 90 Clinton Ave., Roosevelt, N. Y. 
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THE GROWTH OF ANT- 
LERS AND HORNS 
By Ray Schrenkeisen 


LMOST every week we receive a 
letter from somebody asking us 
a lot of questions about the horns 
and antlers of the various species 
of deer, antelopes, sheep and goats. Is it 
true that deer shed their antlers every 
year? Why aren’t the cast-off antlers 
found more frequently and what happens 
to them? How long does it take them to 
grow? Do only the males wear them? Do 
all deer and antelopes shed their horns and 
when? These and a number of other things 
are constantly being asked. The matter of 
the growth and development of antlers and 
horns is a very extensive one and cannot 
possibly be covered in a short article. In 
fact, there are many problems that have 
not as yet been solved 
by naturalists, but I will 
try to explain a few of 
the more important as- 
pects of this interesting 
subject, at least. 

In the first place, is 
there any difference be- 
tween a horn and an 
antler or are they one 
and the same thing? For 
all practical purposes, 
perhaps, they can both 
be referred to as horns. 
\ctually, however, there 
is a considerable dis- 
tinction. Horns are hol- 
low, permanent, mostly 
unbranched growths that 
are usually worn by 
both sexes and are char- 
acteristic of antelopes, 


sheep and goats. Ant- 
lers, on the contrary, are 
solid, deciduous (shed 


annually), “branched 
growthis that are gener- 
ally carried by the male 
only and are peculiar to 
members of the deer 
family. As we might ex- 
pect, however, there are 
exceptions to every rule. 


The American prong- 
horned antelope has 

forked horns and drops 
rae every year and 
antlers are almost al- 
ways worn by the fe- 


male caribou. Be that as 
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This department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers, wood- 
crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods, and nature 
notes are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











it may, the above definitions of horns and 
antlers hold true in the very great majority 
of instances. 

It is obvious that, as far as the American 
sportsman is concerned, the subject of 
antlers is the one of greatest interest and 
we will confine our discussion principally 
to the growth and development of those 
structures. Before doing so, however, let 
us glance first at some of the salient facts 
about horns, since a few American mam- 
mals, such as our pronghorn, Rocky 
Mountain sheep and goats, wear them. 

Horns are a manifestation of the epider- 


The velvet, with its abundant supply of blood vessels and sensory nerves, 
furnishes nourishment and protection to the growing antlers 
Photo Canadian National Railways 








mis, or true skin, exactly as are nails and 
claws. Their presence is made evident at 
a much earlier period in the young of the 
species that wear them than is the case 
with antlers. In fact, those of you who 
were brought up on a farm are probably 
familiar with the so-called “buttons” on 
the head of a new-born calf. These are 
the embryo horns and incidentally, if 
treated with caustic soda before the calf 
is a week old, the horns will never de- 
velop. 

These buttons on all species of mammals 
that carry horns develop into what is 
known as the os cornu, which serves as a 
core for the bony sheath that is later to 
grow around it. The latter is formed by 
an excrescence of the skin cells at the 
base of the developing horn. As the core 
grows, the sheath, of course, must main- 
tain a proportionate growth. The greatest 
period of development in the size of the 
horns is during the first 
few years of the life of 
the animal. After that 
the growth becomes pro- 
gressively less and less 
each year until it reaches 
a point where it is prac- 
tically at a standstill. 


S intimated before, the 

American antelope’s 
horn development is 
somewhat of an anom- 
aly and in that respect, 
this animal may be re- 
garded as a connecting 
link between the Cerv 
dae, or members of the 
deer fatnily and the 
Bovidae, comprising cat- 
tle, sheep, goats and true 
antelopes. Besides hav- 
ing forked horns and 
shedding them annually, 
the pronghorn shows an- 
other strange feature. 
Instead of the bony 
sheath growing up with 
the core, as in other 
members of the Bovidae, 
the tip forms first and 
grows downward. It is 
this sheath which is 
dropped each year. The 
hard core is in every in- 
stance a permanent fea- 
ture and the old sheath 
is not shed until a new 
one is partly develop- 
ed beneath the old one. 
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To an extent, this method of horn 
growth in the American antelope is some- 
what analagous to that which takes place 
in the case of a deer’s antlers. The prong- 
horn’s sheath may be regarded as cor- 
responding to the velvet, which also is 
actually a sheath, on antlers of the Cer- 





Here is a case where a hunter was fooled 
—a doe with a fine pair of antlers 


vidae. Deer, of course, carry the process 
still further by shedding the entire antler 
several months after the velvet has peeled 
off. 

The female pronghorn carries horns as 
well as the male, only they are very much 
smaller, seldom exceeding more than a few 
inches in length. 

One of the most interesting characteris- 
tics about horns is the enormous variety 
of sizes and shapes which they assume. 
This is true also, of course, of antlers and 
probably is the reason why so many peo- 
ple are fascinated by them. As H. E. 
Anthony has so aptly expressed it in a 
splendid article on the subject of horns 
and antlers published in a Bulletin of the 
New York Zoological Society, it is “an 
inherent response to a perfect, natural 
structure.” Consider those weird, yet mag- 
nificent horn developments of the markhor, 
ibex, Rocky Mountain big-horn, Ovis poli, 
eland, impala, sable antelope and many 
others. 


HE “why” of these many diversified 

forms is an enigma and may always re- 
main so. It hardly seems possible that each 
type of horn is ideally and best adapted 
to the needs of the particular animal that 
wears it, be it for the uses of defense or 
whatever other purpose it may serve. 
Many species of the African antelopes, 
for example, live under entirely similar 
conditions and yet their horns, in some in- 
stances, are about as diversified in archi- 
tecture as it would be possible for the 
most imaginative artist or sculptor to con- 
ceive them. Furthermore, most of these 
antelopes seek safety in flight and have 
little use for defensive weapons, so the 
reasons for their sometimes extravagant 
form, and in many cases for their exis- 
tence at all, we will have to leave to the 
great Architect who designed them. 

Let us now consider the subject of 
antlers. In America, these growths are 
characteristic ot the white-tailed or Vir- 
ginia deer, the wapiti or elk, the moose, 
the mule and black-tailed deer and the 
caribou. Except in the case of the latter, 
the antlers are worn usually by the males 
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only and all of the species mentioned shed 
these appendages annually, You will note 
that I have italicized “usually” because 
it is a well known fact that, occasionally, 
the females of all species of the deer 
family are found with antlers. A picture 
of such an instance is shown herewith. 
These antlered does are unquestionably 
freaks, but after all, when it comes to the 
subject of horns and antlers, the world is 
full of freaks. It would be difficult to say 
what is ty pical or normal ‘in any species. 
A variation in diet, the presence of disease 
or an injury during the growth period of 
horns or antlers is certain to leave its 
effect—be it ever so small—on the de- 
velopment of these structures. 

Most important of all, since horns and 
antlers are essentially manifestations of 
sexual development, any alteration in this 
respect, such as senescence, is immediately 
expressed in the size and shape of those 
growths. During the period of their de- 
velopment, there is an enormous drain 
upon the strength and vitality of the 
animal and for this reason it usually seeks 
seclusion and inactivity. It is invariably 
the most vigorous constitution that pro- 
duces the largest and finest pair of antlers. 


N this connection it may be well to an- 

swer the question of the relation be- 
tween antler growth and age. Some people 
believe that the age of a deer can be deter- 
mined by its antlers. Generally speaking, 
this idea is erroneous. Of course, during 
the first couple of years this might be 
possible. For instance, a yearling bull 
moose has a single spike, a two-year-old 
bull a two-pronged spike or crotch-horn 
and it is not until the third year that there 
is any evidence of palmation. Thereafter, 
the palmation increases each year and also 
the spread until about the seventh or 
eighth year, which is normally considered 
the period of most complete constitutional 
development. After that, there is usually 
a period of decline which, as stated before, 
is reflected in antler growth. 

In the case of the moose, the degree of 
palmation may increase after that time, 
but there usually is a diminution in the 
spread and sometimes in the number of 
points. The same, in general, applies to all 
members of the deer family, so no exact 
estimate of the age of the animals can be 
made after the second or third year. Addi- 





Courtesy N.Y. Zoological Society 
Cross section of a young antler. 1. The vel- 
vet. 2. A bloodvessel within the velvet. 
3. The spongy bone characteristic of a 
growing antler 


tional points are grown with increased 
size, but this would not necessarily mean 
an extra point for each year. The latter 
condition may be the general scheme of 
things and it frequently does work out 
that way, until the period of complete de- 
velopment at about the eighth year, after 
which the number of tines usually remains 
constant. As stated before, however, there 
are too many factors which might—and 
frequently do—interfere with such a plan. 


The length of time it takes for a set of 
antlers to attain their full development 
cannot be stated without certain reserva- 
tions. This depends principally on two im- 
portant factors—as does also the period 
at which the antlers are dropped. These 





Courtesy N.Y. Zoological Society 
Longitudinal section of a four-months-old 
antler. 1. Bony body of antler. 2. Com- 
pletely ossified cartilaginous tip. 3. Con- 
nective tissue to be replaced by bone. 

4, Dead velvet. 5. Living velvet 


are, geographical location, i. e. climatic 
conditions ; and the vitality of the animal. 
The question can probably best be an- 
swered by starting at the time the antlers 
are shed. In the latitude of New York this 
process would take place during the latter 
part of the winter or perhaps even very early 
in the spring. Farther north, as in Canada, 
the antlers are cast off as a rule in Janu- 
ary or February and, in the case of a 
mature male in prime condition, as early 
as December. This would mean that the 
young males carry their antlers for a 
longer time—usually until early in the 
spring. The cow caribou gener rally wears 
them until just before the calf is born. 

The new antlers commence to develop 
early in the spring and by August or Sep- 
tember are usually in prime condition. 
The complete process, therefore, requires 
from four to five months. Let us watch 
this marvelous development for just a 
moment. Mr. Charles V. Noback of the 
New York Zoological Society has made a 
detailed and ingenious study of this ques- 
tion and I quote principally from him and 
as extensively as the limited amount of 
space left to me will permit: 

At the time the antler is shed, the pedicle 
is perfectly bare. The pedicle is a bony 
outgrowth from the frontal bone on the 
skull. When development of the antler be- 
gins, the borders of the skin around the 
pedicle commence to form what is com- 
monly termed the velvet, which soon 
covers the surface of the pedicle. In the 
mean time, things are starting to happen 
inside of the pedicle where, with the in- 
crease of the blood supply furnished by 
and through the velvet, connective tissue 
begins to form. In time, this tissue takes 
on the form of cartilage, which eventually 
becomes ossified, through the formation 
of bone-producing cells. 

Because of the constant supply of 
nourishment furnished by the blood, this 
cartilaginous mass starts to grow out and 
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up from the pedicle. The walls of the em- 
bryo antler commence to ossify, the in- 
terior remaining comparatively soft and 
spongy until development has more nearly 
reached completion. It is the interior which 
largely furnishes a nourishing blood sup- 
ply for the growing tip. Briefly, this de- 
velopment continues until a more or less 
standardized pattern of antler-growth has 
been attained. 

After that, bone development continues 
until the entire antler has become com- 
pletely ossified, the very tip being the last 
portion to assume this formation. When 
this process is complete, the enveloping 

velvet no longer serves any purpose and 
it begins to peel off. This procedure is 
usually hastened by the wearer, who rubs 
his antlers against trees or other suitable 
objects, thereby scraping off the remain- 
ing shreds of velvet. By September he is 
completely “decked out” and ready to 
meet any and all comers. 

Finally, what happens to the cast-off 
antlers? Ernest Thompson Seton says that 
in certain portions of the West, where elk 
are found in large herds, shed antlers are 
so abundant that they formerly were used 
for making garden fences. This could only 
happen in the case of wapiti or caribou, as 
other species of American deer do not 
travel in herds. 

While occasional cast-off antlers of the 
white-tail, mule and other deer may be 
found, they are considerably scarcer than 
one would be led to expect. This is due to 
two principal factors. Antlers are very 
much more rapidly decomposed by the ele- 
ments than is the bone of the skull or other 
parts of the body. Furthermore, the “cast- 
offs” are usually and almost immediately 
preyed upon by various species of rodents, 
such as rats, mice, squirrels, porcupines 
and gophers. These are the main reasons 
why, the shed antlers are not found more 
frequently. 

There are lots of other things I would 
like to have said about horns and antlers, 
because they comprise an enormously in- 
teresting subject. Some other time I hope 
to have the opportunity to do so, since 
there are many factors that apply only 
to the individual species and are well 
worthy of consideration. 


SMOKE UP 
By Reata V. H. Pedersen 


T may not be your good fortune to catch 

so many fish that you will wonder what 
to do with them all and how to keep 
them. But if you do—and even if you 
don’t—smoked fish taste good and the 
process is simple. The photographs prove 
the smoke house is very easy to make. 


ace 





Showing how the trout are hung on sticks 
over the fire 


It’s rather nice to know that there are 
fish ready to serve in camp without wait- 
ing for the preparation of your catch after 
a hard, joyous day in the stream. 

The upper photograph shows the trench 
and the pieces of old stove pipe buried in 





it. Rocks piled at the bottom make the 
fire chamber where willow boughs are 
burned. A box notched to hold sticks, 
reaching from end to end, is the smoke 
chamber. The whole is covered with old 
canvas. 

Trout, killed by a blow on the head and 
never by breaking the neck, are cleaned, 
washed and salted immediately, so that 
a brine will not have to be made. These 


Making the trench and smoke chamber 


are allowed to dry and then hung on the 
sticks as in the lower photograph. 

An even smoke of several hours will do 
the trick. The fire must not be too hot or 
they'll cook instead of smoke. 

As to how long to smoke them, you'll 
have to be the judge and your judgment 
should be formed by sampling—(when no 
one’s looking is the best time). 

Warning: ‘In most localities smoked fish 
are included in the limit set for amount 
in possession. 


The songs of crickets and locusts or ci- 
© cadas are enjoyed so much in China and © 
Japan that these insects are kept in 
cages like canaries. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
SNOWSHOES 


CampinGc EpiTor: 

I want to get a pair of snowshoes for general 
use up in the Adirondacks. What type — 
you suggest? I would also like to alg» 
and of what snowshoes are made. Do you pov 
pose that I could make a suitable pair? Any- 
thing you can do to help me out would be ap- 
preciated. 

Donatp A. WeEsTON. 


Ans.—You undoubtedly could make a fairly 
decent pair of snowshoes if you really wanted 
to. But why go to the trouble when you can 
buy comparatively inexpensive ones that in all 
probability are much better than even the best 
of amateurs could hope to make them. Further- 
more, it would be too late now to make a pair 
for use this winter as a seasoning process is 
necessary. 

A number of different woods are used in mak- 
ing snowshoes—usually ash, hickory or birch. 
Such wood, of course, should be perfectly free 
of knots. The strips are treated with steam 
and bent into the required shape and the ends 
and frame securely bound, in order that the 
shoe will hold its shape. After the cross-strips are 
inserted the frame has to be hung away for 
several months in order to season. 

Moose or cafibou hide was formerly used 


largely for the webbing. Since they have become | 


more or less scarce, however, cowhide is used 
almost entirely. The webbing, too, has to be 
treated by a process requiring several days’ 
work, 

The bear-paw type of snowshoe would probably 
be the best for.the purposes you have in mind. 
It is most suitable for firm wet snow in wooded 
country and should be approximately 42 inches 
in length. For dry, drifting snow, a longer shoe 
is preferable—about 48 or 50 inches in length 
and 13 or 14 inches in width. 

he bear-paw pattern, as you probably know, 
has no tail whatever. 
Campinc Epiror. 


(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 
































FUR-FISH-GAME 


is Just the magazine you have 
for. It is edited 
Mr. 
a by- 
It 
a monthly publication of 
from 80 to 100 pages cl - 
full of interesting articles, il- 
bustrased with actual photos 
nm HUNTING, FISHING, FUR 
FARMING, TRAPPING, etc, 
Each issue also has many de- 
partments—The Gun _ Rack; 
Dogs; Fur Raising; Roots and 
Ilerbs; Auto Travel and Camp; 
Fish and Tackle; Woodcraft; 
The Fur Markets; Trapline; 
American Trappers Association; 
and Question Box. 
Cover—Actual photes re- Price $2.00 year; 
produced in natural colors. 25 cents copy 


Special Get Acquainted Offer 
Six Months only 50c 


Clip this ad and send with 50c cash, check, or money 











order 0 FUR-FISH-GAME 

164 E. Long St. ae Columbus, O. 
Name cieiuatdeecio 
DIOS . .n- ccsesscenisenitinriigtanses 





On Sale sstands 








NOW YOU CAN TRAVEL 
IN SOLID COMFORT! 






The Covered Wagon is ready in 10 seconds! Good beds 
with spring mattresses, for 4 adults; electric lights; stove 
with hood; ice box. No tent or canvas extensions. 
ventilation; 4 large windows and door; screens, roll shades 
and weatherstrip. Well built of Prestwood insulating 
board. Cool in summer, warm in winter. New, exclusive, 
Patented features. Visit the places you’ve read about. Ideal 
for long tours, hunting or fishing trips or for use as sum- 

mer cottage. New folder mailed FREE. Write today. 


THE tae WAGON COMPANY 
4626 E. Jefferson Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 


RUPTURES 


Need firm but comfortable support 
The patented Brooks Appli- 
ance retains securely with- 
out annoying springs or hard 
pads. Allows full body free- 
dom. Worn and praised by 
active men and women in 
every walk of life. Over 3 
million sold. Sent on 10 days’ 
trial. Not obtainable through 
any store or agent in U. S., 
but made to individual meas- 
urements and sent direct 
from Marshall. Full informa- 
tion and free 28-page Rupture 
booklet sent in plain sealed 
envelope. Send for trial offer. 








C. E. Brooks, inventor 
BROOKS APPLIANCECO., 165D, State St., Marshall, Mich. 


















results. 


» 9% In 
long. (At your dealer's or eS 
Circular 


a 
PRESCOTT — wis 
MAKE A BOAT! 


Row Boats, Folding Boats, House Boats, 
Canoes. Easily made from our big blue prints. 
We will gladly send you our free literature. 


THE WEE-SHO-U CO. 


Dept. F. S. 
31st Street Station Detroit, Mich. 











deerskins’~ furs tanned 


Have gloves, mittens, coats and mocca?_ 
sins made from your 
moose hides and other furs. Chrome 


and Indian tanning. Custom tanning 
a specialty. write for catalog—it’s free 
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A Wonderful Picture 


tricks of its 
trade, and 
know them. And 
it has pleasures all ‘its own, 
as this picture will show you. 


A motion picture of duck shoot- 
ing from a battery that will 
literally hold you _ spellbound 
from first scene to last; and that 
will give you valuable “how-to- 
do-it” instruction, if you don’t 
already know how. Battery 


shooting has 
own, like every 
one must 


For your next club meeting, 


get— 


“BATTERY SHOOTING ON 
CURRITUCK SOUND” 


i, 


=~, 
Field 
Strecna 
Motion Pictures of 
Hunting and Fishing 


37,000 feet showing the taking and 
hunting of practically every kind 
of game fish and furred and feath- 
ered game in North America, from 
brook trout to tarpon and from 


quail to Kodiak Grizzly. Every foot 
genuine; every foot a “close-up”; 
every reel packed with excitement; 
the most valuable teacher possible 
to have next to actual experience. 


Rare treats for the modern Angler 


Disciples of the immortal Walton will 
find great enjoyment in the thirteen 
fishing pictures, showing thrilling bat- 
tles with muskies, tarpon, salmon and 
other great fighters, as well as some 
of the most wonderful fly-casting one 
could ever hope to, see. Two of these 


“In the Land of the 
Big Muskies” 
Taking Muskies of enormous size in 
the Lake of the Woods country, On- 


tario. 


Wonderful drawing card 

for your meetings 
A trial will prove that these pictures 
are the greatest means of getting the 
crowd together you can possibly find. 
“Attendance 672; new members 72” 
writes one Protective Association. We 
have hundreds of such voluntary testi- 
monials. 





If you have a 16mm. projector, a library 
of hunting and fishing pictures, owned 
outright, will afford you endless hours 
of enjoyment. The following four pic- 
tures are best possible beginning 

Striped Bass Maryland Turkey 
Bob White Alaska Grizzlies 
These are Freco & Stream pictures re- 
duced to 16mm. size for home use. 100 
ft. reels, $10 each if ordered immedi- 
ately. 400 ft. reels of other subjects $30. 











pictures, ‘Bonefish of the Bahamas” 
and “Taking Game Fish in the Florida 
Gulf Stream” are the only motion pic- 
tures ever made, in our knowledge, of 
the taking of bonefish and sailfish. Both 
are very remarkable action pictures, 
with a thrill in almost every foot. 
“Duck Shooting on the 
Manitoba Marshes” 
Canvasback and Mallard shooting, 
with some great retrieving by Spring- 
er Spaniels. 
We offer these pictures to clubs of all 
kinds on terms amounting to free loan. 
Not one cent need be taken from the 
club’s treasury to obtain these films; 
the cost of showing them is negligible. 
MAIL THIS COUPON NOW FOR 
FULL INFORMATION 


eee 


] Fiery & Srream | 
| 578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. | 
| Send me complete information about your | 
| motion pictures. | 
| | 
| diidetsipeestanbiadasdapaiie | 
eee ns ae I 
| | 
| F.&S. 1-31 | 
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(Continued from page 27) 

meant business as he seemingly headed 
straight for the Pacific. John hotfooted 
it out to the end of the pier, grabbed 
his pole and, with all the fire of the gen- 
uine angler, sank the iron in that bunch 
of piscatorial dynamite. With the finesse of 
the experienced Waltonian, he yielded line 
freely at every run of the hard-fighting 
fish, prolonging the battle and multiplying 
the thrills. 

No sooner was this salmon gaffed when 
shouts indicated that Comrade Snyder, 
on the opposite bank of the river, was 
fast to a fish. Comrade Snyder resides 
in Grant’s Pass except when the chinooks 


| run in the spring. Then he takes up his 


residence on the east bank of the Rogue, 

There was a hasty scramble of Snyder's 
entourage to his salmon board. His big 
surf reel was playing a strident melody in 
F or G or some other key as the tip of 
the pliant rod whirled about like a busy 
setter’s tail. A pell-mell race along the 
salmon board, the hasty winding in of lines 
on other poles, and Comrade Snyder was 
given a clear field—which he needed. 
Meanwhile the reel hurled protests and 
maledictions as yards and fathoms of line 
were stripped off the drum. 

It was a hard fight in spite of the ap- 
parent over-matching of the salmon by 
heavy tackle. The long and supple rod ex- 
ecuted a sinuous aerial dance while Sny- 
der, with the butt of the pole between his 
legs, put on the drag and leaned back 
against the surges of that wild bull of a 
fish. As the battle raged my respect for 
the cane pole grew, and I’m not sure that 
it does not fit in ethically with the fine 
sport of salmon fishing. Finally the chi- 
nook, a 35-pounder, was landed, and Sny- 
der was given a cheer. 

In rapid succession a dozen or more fish 
were hooked, fought and landed by various 
anglers in my vicinity. Then, to add a bit 
of variety, a frisky chinook, doubtless 
endeavoring to shake off some parasites 
he had carried with him from the sea, ex- 


| ecuted a series of high leaps all about 


an anchored boat, treating the occupants 
to a shower bath. There was a volley of 
feminine shrieks and much scrambling 
until that exuberant or exasperated sal- 
mon continued on down the river with his 
spring dance. Later the strikes were in- 
frequent, and by three o’clock most of the 


salmon fishermen had deserted the stream. 


‘VER been on the Rogue? In particular, 
have you ever viewed it in the shank 


| ofaspring or an Indian summer afternoon? 


Ever watch the glary sunlight soften and 
view those hazy Oregon blues and purples 
steal along the ridges and into the cafions 
which hem in that restless stream? No 
wonder Oregonians are proud of that im- 
petuous river and its virile game fish! 

I wended my way campward and hung 
up a brace of shapely chinooks. Then I 


| strolled down to the reach where I knew 


Bill would be fishing. I found him sub- 
merged almost to the armpits, busily en- 
gaged in tempting salmon with a No. 
spinner at the end of a six-pound-test 
leader. By sundown, after little more than 
an hour’s fishing, he had three shapely fish. 

“Look them over,” said Bill. “Nice fish, 
what? Took all three close to the surface. 
I’m certain I can make these chinooks take 
the fly. I’m sure going after them right 
next spring.” 

So I'll be watching the efforts of that 
clever and persistent angler, Bill Gibson, 
to tantalize salmon with the artificial fly 
next April or May. If those mining buz- 
zards who defiled the Rogue this year 
can be held in check, I’m sure he will make 
fly-fishing history with the royal chinook. 
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NOVEMBER KNOWLEDGE CONTEST 


CCORDING to several hundred of 
A the Colonel’s enthusiastic readers, 
he still has a lot to learn about 
grizzly bears. Despite this fact, a number 
of these same readers also expressed their 
surprise at his apparent familiarity with 
a lot of the fine points concerning the nat- 
ural history and hunting of these animals. 
However, this fact did not relieve us of 
the responsibility of handing over another 
cold fifty dollars and here are the awards 
in the November Knowledge Contest: 

First Prise: Floyd A. Johnson, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 

Second Prise: H. H. Brimley, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 

Third Prise: G. S. Wood, Prince 
George, British Columbia, Canada. 

One of Wright’s followers said that the 
mistakes in this story “were thicker than 
bumps on a bear’s nose after a raid on a 
bee tree.” Perhaps things were not so 
bad as all that, but let us see what the real 
errors were: 

As usual, the old boy had to have his 
fling on shifting around geographical lo- 
cations. This time he moved a whole prov- 
ince. Our readers insist, however, that 
British Columbia is still the most wester- 
ly province of Canada and that it is 
situated between the Pacific Ocean and 
Alberta. So be it! We refuse to start an 
argument on that score. 

The majority of the Colonel’s readers 
objected to his statement that there are 
about 86 varieties of grizzly bears. Well, 
according to Dr. C. Hart Merriam, a 
noted authority on the subject, there are 
that many species and sub-species of both 
grizzly and brown bears. Furthermore, 
the distinction between these two kinds 
of bears, in many cases, has not been 
definitely established. So you see, M. I. 
was not so far wrong after all. This is one 
of the fine points previously alluded to. 

When it comes to the weight of an aver- 
age mature grizzly being about 1000 
pounds—that is another question. It ap- 
pears that the Colonel has exaggerated 
by approximately forty per cent. While 
bears weighing a half ton have been 
killed, they undoubtedly should be classed 
as monsters. 

But the Colonel had absolutely no busi- 
ness to say that the grizzly bear is almost 
entirely carnivorous. In a few sections, 
perhaps, they are. By and large, however, 
they are very much more nearly omniver- 
ous. That is to say, they eat pretty nearly 
anything that comes their way—both 
animal and vegetable matter. 

And how about what the old codger had 
to say about the range of the grizzly? 
I guess he is not so “hot” when it comes 
to that, either. It so happens that “Old 
Ephraim’s” range extends well down into 
Mexico and is not bounded on the south 
by Colorado, as the Colonel seems to think. 


E are commencing to believe that the 

old boy is unhappy when he can't 
twist things around to suit himself. At 
least, he doesn’t seem to know that grizzlies 
are anything but skinny just before they go 
into hibernation. What does he think they 
subsist on during their long sleep, if not 
on their fat? On the other hand, there is 
a certain element of truth in what the 
Colonel had to say about their condition 
in the spring. The fur of these bears is 
often in splendid condition immediately 
after they come out of hibernation, except 
for occasional bare spots where the pelt 
has been rubbed off in the den. And 
sometimes they are fairly fat, too. It is 
not, as a rule, until several weeks after 
that that they become quite thin. 
_ Once more the old boy insists on turn- 
ing things around. This time he puts the 


grizzly’s long front claws on the hind feet. 
He may feel a sense of satisfaction in 
doing this, but the point is—these claws 
don’t belong there and most grizzlies would 
not stand for having them shifted around 
like that. Furthermore, they are not all of 
the same length, as Wright seems to think. 
The three center claws are quite a bit 
longer than the two outer ones. 

Just because a black bear is called by 
that name is no good reason for M. I. to 
believe that they must all be black in color. 
We were compelled to inform the old 
boy that bears of a cinnamon color, or 
what are frequently known as cinnamon 
bears, are merely a color phase of the 
black bear. In other words, they are one 
and the same species. 

But can you picture a full-grown grizzly 
up a tree unless he was dropped from 
an aeroplane or hoisted up by a derrick! 
We asked the Colonel if he took a photo- 
graph of the event—but the old codger 
merely blushed. However, it is not un- 
usual to find a grizzly cub up a tree—nor 
the Colonel either, for that matter. 

So our whimsical and not-too-much-to- 
be-depended-on friend saw a _ mother 
grizzly with six little cubs! Perhaps mama 
was playing nurse maid for a couple of 
other mama grizzly’s kids. She had no 
business having more than two or three 
of her own—or four, at the most. And so 
these little fellows that the Colonel saw 
were only a couple of weeks old! How 
come, when they are born naked and 
blind during mama bear’s period of hiber- 
nation—generally in February? It is us- 
ually a month or six weeks before the 
little devils are able to waddle around. 
Oh, Colonel, how could you! 


T seemed to many of Wright’s readers to | 


be beyond the realm of possibility that 
a grizzly cub could weigh as little as 1%4 
pounds at birth. As a matter of fact, that 
would be a fairly large one. They some-_ 
times weigh only half of that amount— 
or a little more. But that is merely one 
of the innumerable and eternal wonders 
of versatile Mother Nature. It is hard to 
believe that an animal weighing a good 
many hundreds of pounds can and does 
give birth to young that weigh a pound or 
less. So, for once, M. I. was correct. 

He seems to imagine, however, that the 
papa grizzlies are darker in color than 
their wives. Nobody else seems to believe 
this, so I guess we will have to put that 
down in the Colonel’s ledger in red ink. 
As a matter of fact, it is impossible to tell 
the sex of a grizzly bear by its color. 

A great many correspondents raised an 
awful howl about M. I.’s having seen what 
appeared to him to be a male grizzly with 
two females. Well, this might be rather 
unusual because of the generally solitary 
characteristics of these bears. And perhaps 
the Colonel had no business to refer to a 
“harem” in this instance. That might be 
construed as misleading, since grizzlies 
don’t have such a thing. The point is, how- 
ever, that the mother grizzly and her 
youngsters often stay together for two 
years. This fact might explain the instance 
in question. The Colonel may have seen 


-the mother and two of her lusty young- 


sters. They grow fast, you know. At least, 
we cannot be too dogmatic when it comes 
to bear habits, so let us be somewhat in- 
clined to forgive the old boy in this case. 

Had he shot an automatic rifle with a 
hair trigger, however, neither we nor 
anyone else would have had a chance to 
forgive him. We have advised him to buy 
a machine gun, instead. 

We hope his moose story in the Decem- 





ber issue—the last one for a while, at least 
—will be better than the one on the grizzly. | 
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Give Sport Goods 
for Christmas 


“Something for a man” is a particu- 
larly trying question; yet a vast amount 
of perfectly good and hard earned 
money is, each year, squandered on use- 
less knick-knacks. 

For the man or boy of outdoor leanings 
the answer is ridiculously easy and the 
range of prices extends all the way from 
a compass or a waterproof match box 
at less than a dollar to outboard motors, 
beautiful shotguns and other items run- 
ning into the hundreds. 


PROTECTION PLUS COMFORT 
MIZPAH JOCK No. 44 


Gives the wearer a feeling of real security while 
exercising or indulging in any form of sport. Don't 
take chances by wearing a supporter of faulty de- 
sign and material. The Mizpah No. 44 is all elas- 
tic and designed to fit perfectly. It 
is made of the very finest quality 
elastic webbing and can be cleaned 
by boiling without injury. Price $1. 
THE BUDDY JOCK 
Made of the same high quality web- 
bing as the Mizpah No. 44, but 
with pouch of knitted elastic fabric. 
Price $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
SPECIAL OFFER 
To introduce the Buddy we will mail sample, 
free of charge, with order for a No. 44 Mizpah. 
State waist measurement, 


THE WALTER F. WARE COMPANY 
1010 Spring Street, Philadelphia 


ONAS BRO 
Ne 
























DENVER, COLORA 
1021 


Longhorn 


A few pairs of rare and beautiful Long- 
horn Steer Horns, specially priced at $50.00 
and $75.00. Write for complete information, 
















ROBIN HOOD 
Would have liked our 


BO OWS 


Targets, Accessories and raw materials 
for those who prefer to make their own. 
Australian Boomerang; 22”; 
beautiful bent ash; with instructions ° 


Send 4c postage for catalog “F”’ 
L. E. Stemmier Co., Est. 1912, Queens Village, N.Y. 











saris. for supplies and covers its of 
ern Fur Co., 34 Courtney 








A New Book 
by Van Campen HEILner! 


“Beneath The Southern 
Cross” 

The tale of an adventurous voyage 
thru the islands of the West Indies. 
For every lover of boating, fishing 
and adventure. You will want this 
one. 

Price: $3.00. With Year’s Sub- 
scription for Field & Stream: 
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Edited by FREEMAN LLoyp 


Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. F1eELp AND STREAM readers are made up of real sportsmen, 
the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs and hounds. List your kennels in these columns and 
take advantage of this productive market. This Department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and dog breeding. Questions 


for advice or information will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 
THE ENGLISH SETTER BEAUTIFUL 
Free Dog Book | 
by noted specialist. Tells how to 











By Freeman Lloyd 
EED AND TRAIN G ersten ts or another I have never 





your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W Doc Remepigs 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept. 4 Bound Brook, New Jersey 
PERFECTION plelem dele). 


t th dients 
eat, cereals, ground 


PERFECTION FOODS COMPANY 
REEK Dept. 15 MICHICAN 


BATTLE C 


$26.50 for COMPLETE 
Portable Kennel Yard 


Makes yard rotation easy. Quickly erected. Assortment No. 1-A makes 
yard 7({t. by 14{ft. by 5ft. high ... including gente. Send check, N. Y. 
draft or Money Order. Add $1.00 extra if “Buffalo” Wire patented 
fence clips are desired. (Shipment F. O. B. Buffalo, Y.) 

vite for Booklet No. 80-L 


BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO., Inc. 
(Fermeriy Scheeler’'s Sons, Est. 1869) 


574 Terrace Buffalo, N. Y. 


h as dehy- 
ed m bone, ete., t 

make a perfectly balanced food for das: all 
—-] a buppies, allages. Try one of our 








MALAMUTES AND 
SIBERIAN 
SLED DOGS. 
Fast racing stock. Pup- 
pies from 4 months up 
and trained grown dogs. 
Delivery to be made in 
June 1931 on first boat of 
the season. Prices $75.00 
and up. Address: 
Dr. 0. A. Braafladt 
Nome, Alaska 
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Wire Haired Fox Terriers 
Puppies and grown dogs. Home bred from 
Champion stock. Also Collie Puppies. Pedigree 
and description on request. 
L. B. Walter 
EUREKA KENNELS 
Box 358-S West Chester, Penna. 
on Wilmington Pike, Route 122 


























forgotten the impression made on my- 

self when, as a lad of sixty years ago, 
I visited my first dog show in the old 
market place of an ancient and historical 
town in Wales. It was all a very won- 
derful sight where the local dogs belong- 
ing to the nobility and landed gentry, as 
well as the dogs of the sporting trades- 
men and others, competed under a judge 
who had come hundreds of miles to sort 
the goats from the sheep, and the chaff 
from the grain. It was indeed the sight of 
sights to see! It was strange to observe 
all sorts and conditions of men that ap- 
peared to be on a common footing. A 
mutual liking for dogs had made the whole 
community akin. Even thus early it dawn- 
ed on the boy that a hobby brings men 
closer together. In the case of the Pem- 
broke Dog Show of about the year 1870, 
there was an earl who drove his four-in- 
hand, and the town barber with his wood- 
en leg, who had stumped his way to a 
common shrine. But once there and among 


the dogs, the aristocrat and plebeian were 
as brothers—simply plain and admirable 
men fond of sport and perhaps fonder of 
dogs! 

It was at that small but wonderful gath- 
ering of three score years ago—when dog 
shows were only about ten years old— 
that the lad received his first admonitions 
regarding the standing of sporting or 
gun dogs. “There,” cried my mentor as 
he pointed to some English setters and 
Clumber spaniels, “there are the aristo- 
crats of all the sporting dogs. See! Those 
are the Earl of Cawdor’s dogs, and there’s 
m’lord with them!” The reactions to these 
particular instructions, and the sights of 
those beautiful dogs and a real, live lord, 
are remembered to this day. In later times, 
I was to find out and learn pretty well 
all there is to be taught or read about the 
origins and histories of the English setters 
and the Clumber spaniels; but the “aris- 
tocratic” touch that had been given to the 
description of the Cawdor or Stackpole 
setters and spaniels, has ever been fore- 


A NOTED CHAMPION ENGLISH SETTER 
Deodora Blue Prince, winner at the Sesquicentennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1926. Judge, Mr. Hochwalt. 
Also the winner at New York, Milwaukee and several other leading events in later years. Owner: 
Dr. A. A. Mitten, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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most in the thoughts of one who has made 
dogs the ever-pleasurable and not un- 
profitable study of a lifetime. Above all 
dogs the English setter has ever appeared 
the most beautiful of the canine race. 

The English setter beautiful is not sim- 
ply the delight or passion of a passing 
moment. His appearance and presence 
have appealed to the sportsmen of past 
ages; the names of the owners and pro- 
ducers of strains of English setters have 
been handed down to posterity, as if they 


FISHERS ISLAND SPANIEL 
TRIALS 


HE seventh annual field trial meeting 

given by the English Springer Span- 
iel Field Trial Association, was held on 
Fishers Island, New York, on October 21 
and three following days. This event has 
become one of absorbing interest, for the 
simple reason that all matters pertaining 
to the conduct of these competitions are 
so truly sporting and sportsmanlike, that 





SPRINGER SPANIEL TRIALS AT FISHERS ISLAND, N. Y. 
A view of the terrain where pheasants abound, the game being strictly preserved. The cover is of very thick 
and stunted bay-bush, briars, etc. 


had been founders of dynasties or fathers 
of their countries. The name of a com- 
moner as a breeder of dogs remains 
longer on the public tongue than those 
of the greatest politicians. The successful 
dog breeder actually provides something 
that will always be of use to the shooting 
man who is mostly conservative and 
thorough in his tastes and requirements. 

The English setter has been described 
as the handsomest and perhaps most gen- 
erous of the canine race. By what peculiar 
cross he originated is not well known. All 
conjectures on this head, though very in- 
teresting to the sportsman, are too much 
involved in uncertainty to be depended up- 
on. Some are of an opinion, declares an old 
writer, that the setter was produced by 
crossing the old Talbot or Norman hound, 
with the small land spaniel or springer. 
The appearance of some setters seems to 
warrant such an idea. It will be difficult 
to trace the primeval stock precisely, as 
the springer spaniel exhibits an almost 
endless variety. The setter was known in 
England long before the introduction of 
the Spanish pointer. The large land span- 
iel, or English sétter, is not more distin- 
guished for the beauty of his form, than 
for his vivacity, unwearied perseverance, 
and sagacity, as well as for his generous 
and ardent attachment to man. 


N no country is the English setter more 

popular than in the vast hunting terri- 
tories of North America. Here he is being 
produced as the all-worthy gun dog—a 
bird dog that is particularly sagacious and 
ever beautiful to look upon. “A thing of 
beauty is a joy for ever. 

A highly typical form of the English 
setter may be seen in Champion Deodora 
Blue Prince, a winner throughout Amer- 
ica. Observe the classic cut of head seem- 
ingly made for scenting purposes; the 
deep body, the flat coat and three-quarter 
stern—all attributes of this dog’s breed. 


the tests are as celebrated as of nation- 
wide interest. First and foremost, Fishers 
Island is a great game preserve, placed at 
the disposal of the Association by the 
members of the Fishers Island Club, an 
aggregation of gentlemen interested in the 
preservation of game, good gun dogs, good 
shooting and good sportsmanship. Such 
is the stage on which 1s set the great play 
for the leading springer spaniel actors in 
the country; and no one may gainsay the 
fact that the springers at these Fishers 
Island trials are not becoming better and 
better, and, as a body, more and more dis- 
ciplined in their manners and perform- 
ances as actually eyer-dependable dogs 
for the requirements of shooting men, 
especially those who enjoy much pheas- 
ant, rabbit or other cover shooting. 


T is only six years ago since the first 
field trials for springer spaniels were 
held on Fishers Island. Round and about 
that period the Kennel Department of this 
magazine was inundated with letters bear- 
ing almost the one and only enquiry: 
“What is a Springer Spaniel?” Now, as 
everyone seems to be aware, the springer 
is a very useful, every-day sort of shoot- 
ing dog that hunts, finds game, usually is 
silent over the matter, and a dog that also 
retrieves feathered or furred game. More- 
over, he is a sort of handy, nice and com- 
panionable dog about the home, be it in 
the city or country. The springer spaniel 
is not so good as a pointer or setter for 
hunting the fields or for quail or other 
of the game birds that are found in cov- 
eys in the open. But the springer is just 
the dog for flushing or pushing game out 
of cover, rather than pointing it like an 
honest-to-goodness bird dog. If you want 
a duck dog, choose a large springer; if it’s 
a woodcock or pheasant dog you require, 
get one that weighs around 45 pounds. 
The well conducted Fishers Island trials 
must remain as fine examples of efficiency 








for Dog Lovers 


This book is a gold mine of in- 
formation about dogs, their his- 
tory, care, training, feeding and 
health. Scientific and reliable. 
Beautifully covered for your li- 
brary table—48 pages, including 
pictures and descriptions of 38 
most popular breeds. Send to- 
day for your free copy. 


Old Trust 
Dog Foods and ad ies 


OLD TRUSTY DOG FOOD COMPANY 
Needham Heights, Mass. or Emeryville,Cal. 
Please send me a FREE copy of 
The Old Trusty Dog Book 


Name. 





Street. 





City. State. G-7 
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Slneey D. Welsh 
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May: 
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FOR SALE 
20 Choice Select Coonhounds 


trained on wild coon and not pet coon. They 
are the very best breeding, extra good lookers 
and all-night hunters. Will sell cheap on 20 
days’ trial. Satisfaction guaranteed. Kevil 
Kentucky Kennel, B 136, Kevil, Ky. 








BIG GAME DOGS % 


Cat, OSE and Cougar Hounds 


EAR DOGS 
WESTERN TRAINED 
Cold Trailers and Tree Barkers 
THAT TREE AND STAY 
Fully trained dogs and well started young 
hounds FOR SALE. J. C. ESSEX 


Tree Dogs Victory Way at 130th St., Seattle, Wash. 








FOR SALE 
No. 1 Trained Rabbit Hounds 


Have both Beagles and large Hounds. 
All dogs well trained in field and not gun 
shy. Will run a rabbit until shot or holed. 
Beagles $35.00. Hounds $25.00. Guaranteed. 


J. R. SUITER, Route 10, Hillsboro, Ohio 








Gossetts Ye Olden Tyme Black & 
Tan Bugle Voiced American Hounds 


Far famed for great endurance, cold 
trailing ability, hunting sense, deep 
bugle voices. Peers of all hound-dom 
Unrivalled for big game, fox, coon or 
rabbits. Breeds best at stud. Trained 
hounds, brood bitches, youngsters, Pup- 
ples a specialty. Highly descriptive 1)- 
lustrated catalog & sales list 10c 

Hermosa Vista Farm. Saint Clairsvilie, 0. 
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AUCTION-BY-MAIL!! 


HAVE not sold enough dogs in my Dispersal 

Sale! Even though my prices are lower than ever, 
too many inquirers have failed to purchase. What 
is the matter? Are my prices too high? Has the 
Stock Market hit you that hard? Come! Come! also 
Hey! hey! What red-blooded Nimrod is going to let 
a genuine Avandale Springer get away from him, 
when he can buy one at practically his own price? 

Because I am going to conduct another Auction- 
By-Mail. Send me your check for the amount you 
will bid on anything in my catalog, and if no higt 
er bid comes in within ten days of yours, you ge 
the dog or dogs. Otherwise your check is returned 
to you. Fair, isn’t it? 

So if you , ve not a copy of my September 15th 
catalog for one today describing fully cham 
pion Stud logs, winning and producing Brood 
Matrons, trained ‘dogs and bitches (ready for instant 
use on pheasant, grouse, quail, prairie-chicken, 
partridge duck and rabbit), puppies and English 


Show 






Then | pi : out the foun datios on a ote ook you need fo » your kennel, 
at ri € 





an a over distor oer. Write or wire fer catalog ‘today 


AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 
E. CHEVRIER, Prop. 
271 Portage Avenue Winnipeg, Can. 


World’s Largest Breeders of High-Class English 
Springer Spaniels 

















The Work Of A Master’s Hand 


ALL SPANIELS 


and Their TRAINING 


By FREEMAN LLOYD 
Kennel Editor: FIELD & STREAM 





HTS new, unusually interesting and 

practical hook on the origin and _ histo- 
ries of all spaniels, their hunting and show 
characteristics and points, is profusely 
illustrated. 

It is a thoroughly sporting work written 
by the most widely read of the world’s 
authors and commentators on all that apper- 
tains to the sporting and non-sporting dogs 
of yesterday and to-day. It is entertaining 
without being technical in its language and 
presentment. 

All Spaniels and Their Training 

A complete, instructive treatise on the day 
to day methods of training your spaniel puppy 
or older dog as a hunting and shoot 
friend. Spare a few minutes of your day’s 
time and rejoice in the ownership of a 
perfect gundog and incomparable companion. 
How to Teach Retrieving to dogs of all 

reeds 

If your boy or girl is fond of a dog, let 
Lloyd’s new book become his or her 
life long treasure. It will be the amateur 
trainer’s standby and his agreeable mentor. 
Everything about everything connected with 
spaniels. 

Here is the work of the writer-sportsman 
principally responsible for the introduction 
of Springer Spaniels into America. Read the 
teachings of the man who created an era! 
ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING— 

$2.00—post prepaid 


Or 
1 year's. -— oe FIELD & sreeae. $2.50 
ALL LS AND TH ey 
TRAINING. Re. 00/ 
$4.50 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


for 
$3.25 
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and sportsmanship for not only today, 
but the days that are to come. 

At the earlier trials it was a common 
practice for dogs to break shot: not half 
of the competitors had been taught that 
the guns and not themselves, were the in- 
struments of destruction. It remained to 





JUDGES AT FISHERS ISLAND 


Ww’. L. McCandlish, Chairman of the English K. C., 
London (left) and W. J. Hutchinson, President, 
E.S.S.F.T.A. of America 


be driven into the brains of the field trial 
spaniels that they were simply questers 
for game, and afterwards the four-legged 
servants expected to go out and bring 
back the killed or wounded birds; but 
only after they had been ordered to do so. 
And then the service must be prompt and 
clean; no shuffling, no nosing or mauling 
the fallen bird or rabbit; no delay in the 
pick-up, no laziness in the return. There 


Pe *: . ie 
Bi din tal Se +a 
OWNERS AND HANDLERS AT THE TRIALS 


Major E. B. Buckner Jr. and Thornbrake Rip (left), E. Eldredge and Morewood Pat and Rough; H. 
Cameron and M,. Ferguson. The small boy is Master Sinclair with Falcon Hill Sooty 


must be action and still more action in 
the promptitude of the retrieve, and a free, 
generous delivery right up to the hand of 
the man working the dog. That is what a 
spaniel is for; and your field trial profes- 
sional in the form of a springer or any 
other spaniel will accomplish in detail all 
of these requirements, much to the de- 
light of the onlooker, owner and trainer. 


Such are the perfections of the high 
school performer. But, be it borne in mind, 
the ordinary keen-hunting spaniel that 
retrieves and possesses a soft mouth, js 
about all the every-day shooting man re. 
quires of a dog for rough cover shooting 
or those places into which the “bird” dog 
does not care about entering, because of 
his size or lack of ambition to tackle the 
dense cover, such as is found on Fishers 
Island. 

According to some pointed or empha- 
sized remarks introduced into the after- 
luncheon speeches on the last day of the 
Fishers Island meeting, it appeared to 
be the opinion of the judges that changes 
might be made in regard to those patches 
of dense bay-bush, briar, fern and other 
brush growth wherein the game takes 
rest or shelter on the property. It was 
gathered from the remarks of W. L. Mc- 
Candlish, Chairman of the English Kennel 
Club, London, and W. J. Hutchinson, 
president of the Association, that the 
cover was considered just a little too dif- 
ficult for the dogs. Or at least, that was 
the impression conveyed to the mind of 
this writer. It was hinted that an over- 
seas authority on planting might be con- 
sulted regarding the Fishers Island cover, 
which will probably remain the same as 
it ever was—a brush of stunted growth, 
where no tall trees can exist, save in the 
hollows, because of the marine surround- 
ings. In the small valleys the tall timber 
finds shelter from the gales. Moreover, 
the cover on Fishers Island is not too 
difficult for spaniels to work. As a matter 
of fact, the best springers at tackling the 
wickednesses of the covers, at the last 
meeting, were the springers bred, born 
and broken on Fishers Island—the native 
springers which knew that game could 
only be found, flushed or pushed out, by 
driving into those covers and rattling out 
whatever they thought or knew to be there. 
Springers like Morewood Rough and 
Morewood Pat (litter brothers and win- 





ners at the last two meetings) were aware 
of where the game was, and made no 
bones about crashing through the obstacles. 
It was quite noticeable that it was the out- 
side or mainland springer that sometimes 
appeared to shirk the business that really 
should be the specific occupation of the 
worth-while spaniel. Take away such dif- 
ficulties as those connected with the 
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Island’s covers, and the true spaniel will 
become degenerate as the hunting dog 
that should be unafraid of any cover. 

A dog that has the spirit—aye, pluck 
for penetration—will not turn his head 
away from anything in the form of cover. 
Take for instance the case of Top the chief 
winner at this year’s trials. Top, the prop- 
erty of Francis J. Squires, a lawyer by 
profession and amateur spaniel-trainer 
from choice, is one of the most wonderful 
dogs that ever ran at a public trial. But, 
by no stretch of imagination can it be 
said that Top, in his shape or breed char- 
acteristics, even approximates the general 
appearance of the springer spaniel as de- 
scribed in the standards adopted by the 
English springer spaniel clubs or associa- 
tions in the world. It was very pleasing 
to notice that amateur trainers were much 
in evidence. Dr. Samuel Milbank, of 
New York, was a newcomer. A mem- 
ber of the Fishers Island Club, he had 
embraced the inestimable opportunities af- 
forded to train his own spaniels where 
there is always plenty of game. 


R. MILBANK has developed dogs 
D that work to the hand, rather than to 
the voice or whistle. Mrs. Squire handled 
that wonderful little veteran, her husband's 
Aughrim Tim, which might be described 
as a spaniel that approximates in size 
and general appearance as much the cocker 
as it does the springer. As a cocker, 
Tim shines as the hunter; as a springer, 
Tim, because of his shortness of leg, 
general height, and lack of length of 
jaws, fails in his pick-up and game-carry- 
ing powers. All these things have to be 
considered when the workaday, every- 
day sporting spaniel is the animal de- 
manded by the man with the gun. 

Again the shooting at these trials was 
excellent. One seldom heard the report 
of the second or tell-tale barrel. The 
guns were Messrs. David Wagstaff, B. 
M. Higginson, Lawrence Smith, Sherburne 
Prescott and Henry L. Ferguson. William 
Sinclair, head gamekeeper, was steward 
of the beat. Following are particulars 
of the awards made in each stake. 

Judges, W. L. McCandlish and W. J. 
Hutchinson. C—Certificate of Merit. 


OPEN. TO ALL 


Puppy Stake (13 competing): 1. H. L. Fergu- 
son’s Falcon Hill Sooty; 2. H. S. Routley’s Trent 
Valley Firebiaze; 3. Clarion Kennels’ Clarion 
Trudy. American-bred Stake (16 competing): 
1. Mr. and Mrs. W. Ferguson, Jr.’s, Morewood 
Rough; 2. E. Eldredge’s Morewood Pat; 
Clarion Kennels’ Clarion Driver: 4. S. Prescott’s 
Winthrop’s Mosquito. C—S. A. Salvage’s Billy 
Il, A. L. Ferguson’s Clarion Ryon, H. L. 
guson’s Falcon Hill Sooty, S. Prescott’s Win- 
throp’s June Bug, E. L. Coman’s Jinnie. Non- 
Winners Stake (22 competing): 1. Dr. and Mrs. 
S. Milbank’s Sobenhal Rollick; 2. Mr. and Mrs. 
G. E. Watson, Jr.’s Horsford Handicraft; 3. 
I. W. Wortman’s Woodrow of Avendale; 4. 
F. C. Perkins’ Rufton Remodel. C—J. D. Til- 
ford’s Rivington Roulette, F. Tillinghast’s Hors- 
ford Henceforward, S. Prescott’s Winthrop’s 
Mosquito, E. L. Coman’s Jinnie. Open All-Age 
Stake (26 competing): 1. F. J. Squires’ Top; 
2. Dr. and Mrs. = Milbank’s Banchory Flame; 
3. Mr. and Mrs. Ferguson, Jr.’s, Morewood 
Rough; 4. E. inven’ Morewood Pat. C— 
H. S. Routley’s Trent Valley Fireblaze, R. Ry- 
mer’s Leapin’ Lena, F. G. Turner’s Nithsdale 
Rab, J. Ww. ,Wortman’s Woodrow of Avendale, 
F. J. Squires’ Aughrim Tim, Mr. and Mrs. G. E. 
Watson, Jr.’s, Horsford Handicraft, Clarion 
Kennels’ Clarion Driver, F. N. B. Close’s Nore- 
mack Meg, F.C. Perkins’ Rufton Remodel. Brace 
Stake: 1. Dr. and Mrs. S. Milbank; 2. F. G. 
Turner. 


MEMBERS ONLY 


Non-Winners Stake (14 competing): H. S. 
Routley’s Trent V alley Fireblaze; 2. Dr. and 
Mrs. S. Milbank’s Sobenhal Rollick; 3. S. Pres- 
cott’s Winthrop’s Mosquito; 4. F. G. Turner’s 
Rab of Jumping Brook. All-Age ake (20 com- 
peting): 1. F. J. Squires’ Top; 2. H. S. Rout- 
ley’s Trent Valley Fireblaze; 3. a J. Squires’ 
Aughrim Tim; 4. Dr. and Mrs. S. Milbank’s 
Sobenhal Rollick. C—E. L. Coman’s Jinnie. 
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‘English ge Auisvlais Champion 
INVERESK CASHIER 





MAROBAR KENNELS 


Wyandanch, Long Island 
Farmingdale 694-M 


SPRINGER IRISH 
SPANIELS SETTERS 
. AT STUD 





PUPPIES FOR SALE 


Litters by Ch. Sheila IV and Ravens- 
wood Princess, Sire Colin of Fer- 
manar, 4 and 2 months old. 














WESTMINSTER KENNEL CLUB 


Fifty-Fifth Annual Dog Show 


Madison Square Garden New York City 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, Febru- 
ary 10, 11 and 12 (Lincoln’s Birthday), 1931 
A win at the GARDEN means more than a win else- 
where. Largest attendance, greatest publicity and 
more money to win. 

YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO MISS THIS SHOW 
ENTRIES CLOSE TUESDAY, JANUARY 13 
Superintendents 
GEORGE F. FOLEY DOG SHOW 
ORGANIZATION, INC. 

Room 806 450 Fourth Ave. New York City 
Telephone Bogardus 4889 




















IRISH WATER SPANIELS 


Three! Months old 

Four! puppies. Ranch raised, 

Five! all from WORKING STOCK 

Six! SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED 


Some splendid young dogs seven months to one 
year. All priced right; my book on TRAINING 
free with every puppy. Write for literature. 


PERCY K, SWAN, Chico, Calif. 





The Champion 
Springer Spaniel 
of the World 


BOGHURST 
SPRINGERS WIN 
AGAIN 





The second Springer 

Boghurst Rover, The Triple Trterna- Field Trial ever held 

dene! Chenglen in California was won 

recently by a Boghurst 

Sostnee and another Boghurst Springer was placed 
second. 

GET A SON OR DAUGHTER OF THIS GREATEST OF 
ALL SPRINGERS WHILE YOU CAN. 

Four beautiful six months old sons of Rover at 
$50.00 each. A few choice females bred to Rover at 
bargain prices. Always a few puppies and Trained 
adults. bd 
GET A BOGHURST SPRINGER AND YOU GET THE BEST. 


BOGHURST KENNELS, Reg. 
Georce H. Hices, Prop. 
431 No. Occidental Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. 


THIS IS THE WAY 
“TO KEEP 


YOUR DOG 
IN TRIM 


~ eS } Pees him Spratt’s 
Ms, } Dog Foods regular- 
ve ly! They’re crisp and 
crunchy. Made express- 
ly for the canine constitution. They 
contain wholesome meat and wheat. 
Spratt’s Foods are recommended by 
veterinarians and breeders everywhere. 
FREE: Send for new 54 page dog 
book and samples. Write SPRATT’S 
PATENT Bg pe 18 Congress St., 
Newark, N. J.—1186 Howard St., San 





aan ay Cal. 


— de 


DOG BISCUITS 











SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Xmas Puppies. A few choice ones. Guaranteed per- 
fect for type, quality and markings. Registration 
papers furnished and I will ship them subject to 
your inspection and approval. 

Dual Champion Flint of Avendale and Champion 
Springbok of Ware blood lines. Males $50.00. 
Females $40.00. 


LAKELAND KENNELS 
H. J. Robertson, Prop. Olivia, Minn. 








Eight Registered High-Class Shooting Dogs 


Pointers and setters, good lookers, nice retrievers. 
Have had worlds of experience. Dogs $125 each, 
bitches $100 each. Dog and bitch, same breeding, not 
related, $200. Registered, bred, broken pointer and 
setter bitch, $110, and several others, just as well 
broken but do not retrieve, $75 up. All being shot over 
daily and guaranteed. 


HOMER HENDRICKS Box 15, Brooklyn, Miss. 











SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS 
Trained on Prairie Chickens, Hungarian Partridges, 
Ruffed Grouse, etc. 

Sound, handsome, championship-pedigreed, and 
ranch raised 30 miles north of the town of Islay, 
Alberta. May be seen on game. Dogs guaranteed as 
described 

Better air-mail letters from long distances. 
S. Mervyn Lloyd, Greenlawn, Alberta, Canada. 





OPEN SEASON TRAINING 
In the Land of a Million Quail” 


Birds killed over all dogs in my string daily, 
and have room for a few more dogs. Why not 
take advantage of this by sending your dog 
at once. Grounds unlimited. 


PAUL OTTO Lonoke, Ark. 
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You have nohome tf you have no dog 


“TE’ I 99 
TETRACHLORETHYLENE for WORMS 


Tetrachlorethylene is endorsed by the U. 8. Dept. 

of Agriculture as the safest known effective drug 

for the removal of hookworms and round worms of 

dogs. Prevents and cures Running-Barking Fits 

and Sore Mouth. Safe for unweaned pups in full 
sage. 


Assorted sizes, $1.00 prepaid. 


CHLORIDE C, P. CO., BOX 15, McNeill, Miss, 

















Popular Dogs 


An illustrated weekly for 
Kennel, Field and Ring 


Mr. Freeman Lloyd, editor of 

the Kennel Department of Field 

and Stream, contributes a week- 

ly column to POPULAR DOGS 
Send for sample copy 












$4.00 a year $6.00 for 2 years 
Popular Dogs Publishing Co. 
119 So. 19th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





All Books on Dogs—send for booklet 
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GREATEST DOG BOOK 
Ever Written/ 





How to Train Your Bird Dog 


BY HORACE LYTLE 


Nine pages of wonderful illustrations. 198 pages 
of practical information simply told and beautifully 
bound in cloth. 

The author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of 
Fretp aNnD Stream. His other book on training, 
“Breaking a Bird Dog,” has sold thousands of 
copies on merit. Several editions. This new book 
is better still! 

Mr. Lytle’s method of teaching different types of 
dogs to point game is entirely original. He out- 
lines a plan for each type of dog character. 


Horace Lytle spends more time actually in the field 
training dogs than any amateur in America. That's 
one reason why he has been able to accomplish such 
amazing results in handling dogs. No AuTHoRITY 
on Docs Is More Wipery Reap. 

Get this GREAT NEW BOOK and you can accomplish 
wonders training your own gun dogs. Or, even if 
you have them trained for you, this book will help 
you to get more out of them in the hunting field 
Senp Two Do tars for a copy at once... and 
if you don’t agree it is the greatest gun dog book 
you've ever seen or read, return the book and we 
will refund your money in full. Don’t Wait... 
Tue Season Is Here! ... Do It Now. 


Only $2.00 Postpaid 


0 SAVE $1.25 —Send us $3.25 and we'll send 
R you copy of book postpaid and enter or extend 


your subseription for ! year................value $4.50 


FIELD & STREAM 
37th & Madison Avenue 


New York 











FREE-A 7reat forYourDog 


Call it a Christmas gift if you wish 
and send today for crisp fresh sam- 
ples of Miller's A-1 Dog Foods and 
a valuable dog book. 


BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD Co. 
132 State St., Battle Creek, Michigan 





Pure-Bred Chesapeakes 
Broken dogs, youngsters and pups. 
Everything guaranteed to suit. 


DR. A. L. BEVERLY 
LAKEHAVEN FARM 

















Arnolds Park Iowa 
NEW! The Bird Dog Training Collar NEW! 
“TRAINO’ A Word to the Wise 


Grady W. Ad Love Station, Miss. the noted shooting 


dog expert. writes 

Since using these collars last season I would not be without them for 

any cmount ao} consider them the medi humane training collar poo- 

= ~ make. I ot gad better reaulis with less work with them than any 

liar I ever Garant W. Surra 
The Be Best Police ont Bird-dog Training Collar ever known 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, etc. A 
leader and check collar in one. Br Matt Postrpatp, $2.50. 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen. 
FREEMAN LLOYD Oscawana-on-Hudson, New York 
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AMONG THE GUN DOGS 
By Horace Lytle 
THE NATIONAL PHEASANT CHAMPIONSHIP 


HERE is just a lot of satisfaction in 

suggesting something that succeeds 
and develops into a proposition of national 
importance. Several years ago, through 
the columns of The American Field, I 
suggested the idea of a championship stake 
for dogs placed in trials run on ringneck 
pheasants. The idea took hold at once and 
a great deal of interest was manifested in 
various parts of the country where pheas- 


city of Buffalo is reaching out and threat- 
ens to encroach too much upon the orig- 
inal championship territory, and the event 
itself had developed such importance that 
a separate organization was conceived and 
came into being during the past year. A 
new national organization was formed 
with H. K. Crandall of Athens, Pennsyl- 
vania, as President, W. M. Eberhardt of 
Buffalo, New York, as First Vice Presj- 





A GREAT SETTER BITCH 
A perfectly splendid point! Her name is Betsy and her justly proud owner is Thomas De Moss, Reading, Pa. 


ants have thrived and largely replaced 
native game in depleted covers. Prior to 
that time a few trials had been run on 
pheasants here and there, but there was 
nothing like the proud interest shown 
today all through “the pheasant country.’ 
The reason was a perfectly logical and 
natural one—pheasant trials had not been 
raised to the dignity they enjoy today. Up 
until that time they served but as excuses 
for something better. It seemed to the 
present writer that a real championship 
stake on pheasants would supply that 
something which had been lacking. 


ND so I threw out the suggestion of 
the championship stake to the pheas- 

ant interests. For years we had had several 
championship stakes on quail, prairie 
chickens and grouse. It was the most log- 
ical thing in the world to have a similar 
stake of national importance with the 
pheasant as the game on which the dogs 
perform. Throughout the East from New 
England to New Jersey, westward 
through New York State, in many sec- 
tions of Pennsylvania and Michigan, in 
Ohio, South Dakota, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Oregon and Washington, the pheasant has 
become a dominant game bird. The idea of 
a Pheasant Championship has proved to be 
the greatest boon that field trials in pheas- 
ant sections have ever known. Not only 
has a tremendous interest been awakened, 
but the quality of the dogs competing and 
the conception of what constitutes the 
best sort of work on pheasants have been 
raised even beyond fondest early dreams. 
Credit for taking the idea and crystalliz- 
ing it into action must go to the Buffalo 
Field & Stream Club of Buffalo, New 
York, where pheasant championships have 
been held for several seasons. But the 


dent, E. F. Summers of Buffalo as Second 
Vice President, J. A. Messer of Bolivar, 
New York, as Treasurer, and J. Carl Vro- 
man of Cuba, New York, as Secretary. 
The Board of Governors, with Fred A. 
Miller of Bradford, Pennsylvania, as 
Chairman, numbers the following addi- 
tional well-known sportsmen: Jared M. B. 
Reis, New Castle, Pennsylvania; Harry 
R. Hyde, Ridgway, Pennsylvania; Harry 
D. Kirkover, Geneseo, New York; A. 
Hunter Willis, Erie, Pennsylvania; H. 
V. Noyes, Kenwood, New York; Dr. L. J. 
Atkins, Olean, New York; L. P. Mills, 
Johnstown, New York; W. T. Windsor, 
Akron, Ohio; W. P. Wynne, Elmira, 
New York; Harry Krampf, Allegany, 
New York; J. F. Olive, Cuba, New York; 
Herbert H. Cahoon, Ben Avon, Pennsyl- 
vania; Joseph F. Waldow, Buffalo, New 
York; and James O. Moore, Buffalo, 
New York. 

The National Pheasant Championship 
Field Trial Club has adopted and published 
a standard for the ideal ringneck pheasant 
dog, and this standard is as follows: 


THE IDEAL RINGNECK 
PHEASANT DOG 


HE ideal field-trial type of ringneck 

pheasant dog is a dog possessing 
some of the best qualities of the ideal 
grouse dog and the ideal quail dog. This 
is made necessary by the usual type of 
ringneck pheasant country being about 
midway in character between grouse 
country and quail country. 

“In hunting his country the pheasant 
dog should maintain a range and meth 
that are wider and more free from the more 
or less mechanical quartering of the grouse 
dog, and with less range and more quar- 
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tering of his country than those which 
characterize the quail dog. The ideal 
pheasant dog should possess the courage 
and cover- fighting qualities of the grouse 
dog in the swamps and heavy cover and 
the grace and speed of the quail dog in 
the more open parts of his course. It is 
imperative, therefore, that the ideal pheas- 
ant dog should cast intelligently across his 
country from one birdy looking spot to 
another, and upon coming to ditches, 
swamps and other good-looking cover he 
should search it diligently and then cast 
swiftly to the next cover. By no means 
should a dog run on wide, straight casts 
through good-looking ringneck cover with- 
out hunting it out, and should be penal- 
ized for so doing, even though he finds 
birds at the end of these extremely wide 
casts. 


HE bird work of the ideal pheasant 
dog should be stylish, snappy and de- 
cisive. He should have sufficient experi- 
ence and intelligence to enable him to 
determine when a bird is running away 
from his point and he should break his 
point, road up swiftly and again pin his 
bird. Upon being shot over he should be 
steady to wing and shot and must back 
promptly a pointing brace-mate. He should 
be penalized for breaking and chasing even 
crippled birds that flutter up in front of 
him. He should also be penalized for 
chasing rabbits and for false pointing. 
He should have some credit for finding 
and pointing a dead bird, as it indicates 
his bird sense, but gives no chance to 
display his manners upon wing and shot. 
“The ideal pheasant dog should possess 
all of the inherent qualities of ‘class’ 
that characterize the best grouse and 
quail dogs. This quality of ‘class’ is very 
hard to define accurately, but it is more 
or less the quality of verve and dash 
which inspires the one who observes him, 
and comprises speed, range, snappy tail 
action, high- headed searching, ambition 
and intense interest in hunting ‘and all fac- 
tors of breeding, training and performance 
that denote the superior animal. 
“In judging the ideal pheasant dog in 
public trials the matter of handling should 
given close attention. The handler 
should have the dog under control at all 


be allowed to coach the dog unnecessarily 
and should not indulge in loud calling 
and undue whistling.” 

The first National Pheasant Champion- 
ship under the new organization was 
run beginning October 17, 1930, on native 
birds near Dansville, New York. A good 
many pheasant trials are of necessity run 
on single courses with a “bird field” at 
the end thereof where pheasants are re- 
leased between the running of each brace. 
As is best for a Championship, however, 
the National Association selected grounds 
near Dansville where each brace could 
run a different course and where there 
were enough native birds so that arti- 
ficial releasing in a “bird field’ was not 
necessary. Every Pheasant Championship 
has been run on native birds with a new 
course for each brace of dogs, and it is 
hoped: that it may always be possible to 
continue this practice. 

It may be of interest to many to know 
that, in addition to the major Champion- 
ship for All-Age dogs, a Derby Cham- 
pionship was also run for young pointers 
or setters whelped on or after January 1, 
1929. Thus has been put a premium upon 
ownigg a dog with the most manifest 
natural quality, and this is but in keeping 
with similar affairs, for we have long had 
Derby Championships run on both quail 
and prairie chickens, 


N this first National Pheasant Cham- 

pionship under the new organization the 
cash purse to the winner was $200, with a 
handsome sterling silver trophy in addi- 
tion. An additional sterling silver trophy 
was also offered for the runner-up. The 
total entrance fees were $30.00 for each 
dog and the running time in the first series 
was one hour, with the second series at the 
discretion of the judges. Entrance fees in 
the Derby Championship were $10.00 less 
per dog, the cash purse to the winner being 
but half that in the All-Age Stake, but 
the Derby Champion also earned a sterling 
silver trophy for his owner and the same 
was also true of the runner-up. The first 
series heats in the Derby Championship 
were 45 minutes, with second series at the 
discretion of the judges. Any registered 
or eligible dog of Derby age might enter 
the Derby Championship, but in order 





THE NATIONAL PHEASANT CHAMPION 


The pointer, Schoolfield. Owner: Capt.. Ambrose Gaines, Knoxville, Tenn. Handled by Luther Smith, 
Jefferson City, Tenn. 


times, but the handler should not be 
permitted to assist the dog in locating 
game until he has been ordered by the 
judge to flush the bird. He should not 


to qualify for the main event, it was re- 
quired that all entries must be registered 
or eligible and have previously been placed 
in a recognized open stake. The Trials, 
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GERMAN SHORTHAIRED 
POINTERS 


The best, all-around, gun dogs ever produced. Stanch 
pointers. Wonderful retrievers. Perfect on all upland 
game birds. Superb duck dogs. Affectionate, intelli- 
gent companions. 80 choice puppies. Imported breeding. 


DR. CHARLES THORNTON 


Missoula Montana 











Pointer Puppies for Sale 


by Touchstone’s Marathon Lady 
ex Champion Undaunted Rap. 
Dam’‘s picture in ad; she won 
ribbon on bench at six months. 
Champion Undaunted Rap, 
Triple International Champion 
Stylish Touchstone, — Co- 
manche Frank, os Aanitoba 
Rap in first four generations, all fiel: 
trial champions _and bench show win- 
ners. Wri 


Fred Ficker, Carlinville, Ul. Lady, 


WORMS 2uickh Removes 


This modern worm expeller, safe and sure for both 
dogs and pups, removes hook and round worms. 
(Tetrachlorethylene). Mailed you in assorted size cap- 
sules $1. Ask for Harco literature describing other 
dog medicines at sane prices. Harco Conditioner 50c; 
Mange Remedy $1; Tapewormer $1; Laxatives 50c. 
Order direct. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded—the Harco plan that has made thousands 
of Harco users. 

Harrison Chemical Company, Dept. 71 Quincy, tl. 


FOR SALE 


Trained Pointers, Setters and Springers 
We can entertain a limited number 
of sportsmen for quail shooting dur- 
ing December and January. First 

class accommodations 

J. G. CHANDLER Barber, N. C. 




















Setters and Pointers 


Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, 
Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and Lion 
Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 


Berry, Ky. 


MOUNT YOUR RECORD FISH 


I will not only guarantee and satisfy you in every 
respect, but will give you expression in my work 
that will more than please you. Can give you 
leading sportsmen throughout the United States 
as reterences, also E. F. Warner, publisher of 
Field and Stream. Address 


JNO. MURGATROYD 
TAXIDERMIST 
128 St. James Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 




















Two Great Books 





FREE 


with a 4 years’ subscription 
AMERICAN DUCK SHOOTING 
by George Bird Grinnell 


The most valuable and com- 
plete book on American wild 
fowl ever written. 628 pages 
of practical information cover- 
ing 2 species of swan, 13 of 
geese and 43 species of duck, 
and every method of hunting 
them recognized by sports- 
men. All cross indexed. 136 
illustrations. 


Send $10 for 4 years’ subscription, new 

or renewal (at regular price of $2.50 per 

year), and copy will be sent by return 
mail—FREE 





MY GUN DOGS 








RAY P. HOLLAND 


True accounts of nine wonderful hunt- 
ing dogs owned ahd hunted during 
the past twenty years by the Editor of 
Field & Stream. Every one of these 
nine stories is a perfect gem and a 
sheer delight to all who have known 
the love and companionship of a fine 
hunting dog, and full of valuable in- 
formation as well. 

A year’s subscription for Field 4 


& Stream, and a copy of the 
Holland book postpaid, for only 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York 
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of course, were run from horseback, and 
the very capable judges were Dr. T. B. 
King of Brownsville, Tenn., L. P. Mills 
of Johnstown, New York, and H. H. 
Cahoon of Ben Avon, Pennsylvania. 

When the smoke of battle had cleared 
away and the total entry of seventeen 
leading pointers and setters had run their 
heats, the first series heats being one hour 
each, it was found that the high dog was 
a pointer from Tennessee. Thus the win- 
ner of the first National Pheasant Cham- 
pionship under the new Association was 
the white and lemon colored pointer dog 
named Schoolfield, handled by Luther 
Smith of Jefferson City, Tennessee, but 
owned by Captain Ambrose Gaines of 
Knoxville in the same state. Schoolfield 
has done considerable winning in quail 
trials on the major circuit and he has 
also had experience on the wily prairie 
chicken of the north country. Perhaps 
it was this latter experience which came 
in handy for Schoolfield. in winning the 
Pheasant Championship for there is a 
similarity in the manners of the two 
birds when they desire to avoid being 
made to lie to point. An experienced old 
cock prairie chicken will run very much 
the same as the pheasant is known td do, 
but it is also a known fact that dogs 
which work with speed and properly use 
their gifts of nose can force either bird 
to squat and “stay put.” 


HERE are different conceptions as 
to what constitutes perfect ground 
work for hunting ringneck pheasants. 
There is, however, only one conception 
as to perfect bird work on any game; 
and regardless of whether it be the 
grouse, the quail, the prairie chicken or 
the pheasant—the dog which most quickly 
produces the best bird work is that dog 
which ought to win in any field trial, 
provided all of the attributes of class 
are involved in the work. If a dog goes 
out and finds the game and handles it 
properly—and if his score tallies with 
other scores in the same stake , 
fail to say that such dog handled his 
course to advantage. Thus it was that 
we have a quail dog from the South named 
as the first National Pheasant Champion, 
where he competed successfully against 
many dogs which have never known any- 
thing but pheasant work. Perhaps it is 
just a case that class will count; and per- 
haps, too, as we have already stated, 
Schoolfield’s experience on the wide 
prairies of the far north stood him in good 
stead recently in the Empire State. 
Who the next National Pheasant Cham- 
pion may be will not be known for an- 
other year; but let us all hope for the new 
Pheasant Championship Association a 
long and proud record of decisively won 
events ; and let all of us who are interested 
in the pheasant as one of our increasingly 
important game birds rejoice in the fact 
that there is this evidence of appreciation 
of his merit as shown by a national or- 
ganization to sponsor an annual National 
Championship for this “noble alien.” It 
might be added that the setter bitch, Miss 
Step, won the Derby stake and the purse 
that went with it—but in this event the 
title of champion was withheld. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
IRISH SETTER STRAINS 





Qvues.—I would like to have a little informa- 
tion about the hunting strains of Irish setters. 
I understand that some of these dogs are bred 
almost wholly for show purposes and would like 
to know what breeding to look for in a field dog. 

I am thinking of purchasing a bitch six months 
old carrying the names Queed of Raive, Clander- 
rick, Morty Oge, and Skyline Tex in her pedi- 
gree. What do you think of this? I already have 
a male pup carrying blood lines of Terry, Boyne, 
McKerry, Morty Oge, Bran of Boyne. Is this 


good hunting blood? I intend to have these two 
broken as field dogs on quail in North Georgia 
and raise a litter of pups for sale if the breeding 
is such as to warrant the expense. 

Nhat is meant by “dual” type?_ How much 
white is permissible in an Irish? I would ap- 
preciate your information at your convenience, 

. H. Vincent, 


Ans.—There isn’t any better hunting blood in 
Irish setters than the Morty Oge blood. This is 
also true of the McKerry blood. Both Terry of 
Boyne atid Bran of Boyne were imported from 
Ireland and I have always understood them to be 
good ones, although have never personally seen 
either in the field. Skyline Tex is very well rated, 

When some persons speak of dual type they 
mean that the dog is a good field dog but also 
might win on the bench. To me, personally, the 
bench-show feature means but very little, and I 
am much more interested in what a dog has in 
his head and his heart and his heels than in what 
he looks like. Mere beauty is only skin deep. It 
may have nothing to do with hunting instinct, 

According to the published Irish setter stand- 
ard, a rich mahogany red is the proper color 
of an Irish setter, with white blaze on head, 
chest or toes “not to disqualify.” [Eb.] 


DOGS FOR BEAR AND WILDCAT 


Qves.—I have heard so many discussions of 
the merits of this or that breed of dog that I 
don’t know which is right. So 1 am asking your 
advice as I know you are well qualified to give it. 

1. Is there any breed of dog that will take the 
trail of a wolf, bear or wildcat, keep it at night 
and day regardless of adverse weather conditions, 
and when they have found their quarry, rush in 
without hesitation and fight to kill? 

2. What breed of dog is best for a watch dog 
and playmate? I would prefer one that weighs 
about 60 or 70 pounds. 

3. What breed of dog is most noted for courage 
and tenacity? 

4. What is your opinion of a Norwegian elk- 
hound as an all-around dog? 

A. RasMuSSEN 


Ans.—I wouldn’t know any one breed to sug- 
gest in answer to your first question. The Aire- 
dale would perhaps rush in with least hesitation 
to attack his game, but that breed would not 
qualify in following a trail to the extent your let- 
ter indicates. Your question involves filling a 
pretty large order. 

The usual practice in such hunting is to use 
hounds to follow the trail, and have a mixed pack 
to include some fighting dogs to attack and kill 
the quarry when rounded up. It hence would in- 
volve having some fox hounds or coon hounds as 
trailers, and some fighting Airedales as killers. 
No one breed alone would answer both purposes. 

The breed I should personally prefer as a 
watch dog and playmate would be an English 
bull terrier. Such a dog would not weigh as much 
as you mention. You might get an Irish setter of 
nearly that weight that would prove as good a 
watch dog and pal as any breed you might secure, 

here is no question but that the English bull 
terrier is by far the most noted for courage and 
tenacity. I don’t know anything at all about the 
Norwegian elkhound. [Epb.] 


HANDLING A YOUNG SETTER 


Qves.—I have a young English setter about 
fourteen months old which I am trying to break 
on grouse. This dog is very ambitious and never 
seems to get tired. I nevertheless have been able 
to get him well yard broken and he minds well in 
the field. I am having considerable trouble getting 
him to settle down to pointing and holding his 
birds. He will occasionally point a woodcock or 
quail but for the most part, upon finding birds, 
he rushes in and flushes. 

will appreciate any suggestions that you 
might give which would be of help in getting this 
dog into shape for the grouse season this fall. 

Do you think I am making a mistake in letting 
him work on quail or woodcock if I expect to 
make a good grouse dog? Since these birds will 
allow a dog to get much closer before flushing 
than will a grouse, I thought I might possibly 
spoil him for grouse hunting by training him at 
all these birds. 

Curnton Ive 


Ans.—I do not believe you are making a mis- 
take in letting your young setter work on quail 
and woodcock. The idea is to get him to handle 
game of any kind—and then with experience 
will differentiate between different kinds of game. 

He can, of course, get closer to quail than to 
grouse. However, when you break him on quail, 
and he later has experience with grouse and finds 
that he flushes them, he should with experience 
come to work the bigger bird more carefully and 
stop sooner. However, until he is broken to point 
on some type of game, he will flush either grouse 
or quail and in that event will not be able to 
distinguish the difference in the requirements to 
handle either. 

It takes time to get a dog steady on game. A 
good many people don’t realize how much time 
it takes, and they expect results too quickly. [Ep.] 


(END OF KENNEL DEPT.) 
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Edited by Horace MircHety 


KILL THE VERMIN 


ANKING institutions protect their 

property with armored cars and 

courageous men. Individuals do 

not care to reside in districts where 
the police protection is inadequate. Pick- 
pockets and safe-crackers endeavor to rob 
us of our valuables. Vermin comes to our 
game farms and game preserves to deprive 
us of the birds which we seek to protect 
and multiply. If you want to feed pred- 
atory animals along with your pheasants, 
quail and wild ducks, that is up to you. On 
the other hand, if you have the interest of 
your game at heart and wish to make your 
investment pay, you must give close atten- 
tion to the safeguarding of your stock 
against its natural enemies. 

The fight must be waged constantly. 
It must be conducted with in- 
telligence and skill so that 
new marauders on your place 
will be met at any hour of 
the day or night with traps, 
guns or poison in order to put 
an immediate stop to their 
depredations. The importance 
of this cannot be emphasized 
too strongly and even with 
the best of intentions, some 
birds are lost each month 
because of some small loop- 
hole in the defences. 

When sportsmen have 
taught the general public that 
the common house cat is a » 
deadly menace to the wild 
birds, when states enact laws 
for licensing cats just as dogs 
are licensed, and their ranks 
depleted of all unnecessary 
members, then will birds of 
all species have a far easier 
time and increase to the 
quantities in which we need 
them to make the country- 
side completely attractive. In this par- 
ticular there is undoubtedly little need for 
the average readers of Frep & STREAM 
to be told of the damages wrought by the 
house cat. But does your neighbor need 
to be informed? Like so many hundreds 

of other people he may laugh at game-law 
enforcement and chuckle over the interest 
of others in destroying vermin. It may be 
necessary to demonstrate to him not only 
the absolute and positive need of following 
the rules of the sport of hunting as laid 
down by law but also of the necessity of 
Protecting the game from those birds 





Merry Christmas Everpbodp! 


Have you ordered those game birds to give 
as a Christmas present? Two acres of land 
are all one needs to have for raising them. 
Give that boy of yours a pair of birds and 
tell him that this Department of Field & 
Stream is always ready and happy to 
answer all of his questions, 











and animals which always prey upon it. 

course, in the matter of the cat, 
there is a certain legal property right 
which should not be violated. Frequently 
overshadowing this privilege, however, 
is the further prerogative of the individual 
to protect his own property. The great ma- 
jority of the cats found in the vicinity of a 
game farm, preserve or sanctuary are hav- 
ing a splendid time living on the birds and 





An ingenious and efficient weasel trap 


rabbits the hunters so assiduously foster. 
You should and must kill the stray cats 
you find on your game farm. Your proper- 
ty interest in the wild game entitles you to 
kill cats and all other vermin which may 
be considered as a menace to the birds. 

A Connecticut game breeder reports to 
me that his operations for 1930 with ring- 
necks were badly affected by a cat that 
climbed the wire fence about his growing 
pens and slaughtered the young birds. A 
nice bit of shooting on his part saved the 
remainder of his crop. Traps around 
the outside of enclosures save many birds. 


The weasel presents an even more dif- 
ficult problem than the cat or the rat until 
the game breeder gets on the right path 
to capture these slim, fast blood suckers. 
Methods which would avail against the 
two latter animals are not usually effec- 
tive for the weasel and his close relatives. 
American Animals by Witmer Stone and 
William Everett Cram, lists eight species 
of true weasels inhabiting various sec- 
tions of the United States. They are dis- 
tinguished by different shadings of color 
and shape of skeleton but they all have, 
approximately, the same habits and may 
be considered together for the purposes of 
the propagator of game birds. 

All of them prefer live food, seldom, 
if ever, coming to dead baits. The attack 
on a bird is made toward the throat or 
under a wing. It is done with consummate 
savagery, speed and slyness. 
Thus the usual “sets”, appli- 
cable for skunks, will not do. 
Weasels are great travelers 
when the urge comes to them 
but on good hunting grounds 
they settle down to breed and 
kill until food gets scarce. 
Stone walls and rock piles are 
favorite homes, for in these 
places they can locate quan- 
tities of mice. Uncut hayfields 
are also visited by the animals 
and the game farm is an es- 
pecially favored location. 


N Illinois game-breeder 

developed a box trap 
some years ago that is mighty 
fine. It consists of a cage of 
fine, square-meshed cellar- 
window wire with a drop 
door tripped by a treadle in- 
side. This trap is described 
in detail in Farmers’ Bul- - 
letin No. 1613, Propagation 
of Upland Game Birds by 
W. L. McAtee. You can obtain a copy 
from the Bureau of Biological Survey, 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. A small cage of fine wire may be 
attached to the rear where bait can be 
placed. A live mouse is highly desirable 
for catching weasels. 

Lysander Sherman, famous game breed- 
er for the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts and Superintendent of the State Game 
Farm at Marshfield, Massachusetts, has 
invented a weasel trap which is cheaper 
to build and fully as effective as the one 
described above. David A. Aylward, Sec- 
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You can have flocks of 
ducks on waters near 
you! The ducks will 
come hundreds of miles to get food. In- ' 
stead of flying over next fall, they'll 
stay with you a while. Plant 
Terrell’s Giant Wild Rice 

Wild Celery, Sago Pond Plant, Duck 
Potato, etc. 85 varieties. Plant as soon 
as waters open in the north; plant now 
in the south. Plants for attracting ducks, 
game and fish, adapted to every pur- 
pose and condition. : 

35 years’ experience your best guar- 
antee that we know how to develop nat- 
ural feeding grounds. Order Wild Rice 
now to avoid disappointment. Germina- 
tion guaranteed. Free booklet and plant- 
ing information. Write for it today! 


LL’s 
AQUATIC FARMS AND NURSERIES 
363 D Bik. OSHKOSH, WIS. 





















English Ringneck, Mongolian, 
Blackneck Melanistic Mutant, 
> Silver, Golden, Lady Am- 
herst, Reeves and Japa- 
nese Versicolor Pheasants. Selected stock for 
breeding or liberation. Live arrival guar- 
anteed. Eggs of the stock for Spring ship- 
ment. Illustrated and descriptive literature free. 


INDIANFIELD PHEASANTRY 
Box 2, Telford, Pa. 


Best seller ever known! 





















Eighth Edition 
Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 


TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 
(Beautifully illustrated) By Er. M. Shelley 


(Author of “Big Game Hunting with Dogs,"’ etc.) 
Breaker and Handler of Cowley'’s Rodfield’s Pride— 
Jessie Rodfield’s Count Gladstone—Hard Cash—Tony 
Boy's Daisy—Prince Lyndon, etc., etc., the Field Trial 
Winning Setters and Pointers of immortal fame. 


Mr. Shelley's Methods are 90 per cent original 


Many thousands of Mr. Shelley's incomparable work 
have been sold to amateur and other trainers. No boo 
on dog training has ever created such an enormous and 
world-wide demand. 


Why? Because it is written by a highly practical man 
and in simple language. Your boy or girl can train 
a dog after reading these instructions. 


This author teaches you how to train with consummate 
ease your own Gun Dog at home, in a room, yard or 
field. Save your money, time and chance of disappoint- 
ment. Be independent of trainers at a distance. 


Tue Easiest, Quicxest anp Most Naturat Way 
to Breax Your 


Descriptive AND Picrurep CHAPTERS ON INEXPENSIVE 
Kennet Maxinc anp Traininc ApPLiANces; also 
Simpte Doc Docrorine. 


1 year sub. to Frecp anp Stream Bish S32 FOR 


Total walue...............-0++.--.$4.00 
Cloth bound book and subscription $3.50 


Book (paper cover) ............-..sesersees $1.50 $3 00 
. 





only with a year’s subscription 


Field 











-FOR SALE- 


BROOK TROUT 


All Sizes for Stocking Purposes 
Eyed Eggs in Season 
Standard Prices 





Write us your Needs 


EDEN BROOK TROUT PONDS 
St. Joseph Station, N. Y. O. & W. RY. 
P. O. Address: Merriewold, Sullivan Co., N.Y. 




















DECOY 
CALLERS 


Wild Can- 
ada geese, 
hand- 
reared 
stock, 
guaran- 
teed call- 
ers @ $15.00 per pair, also all varieties 
of call ducks. 


Taken on my place 


Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


THOS. J. REED - Chincoteague, Va. 








SALT, NATURAL FLAVORED 
OYSTERS 


for sale, opened and in the shell, also clams and fish. 
Wholesale and retail, direct from Atlantic Coast, where 
grown, packed under most sanitary conditions, well 
graded. Special attention given to family orders for 
opened oysters. Write for information and prices. 


Whealton Oyster Co., J. T. Mears, Mgr. 
Chincoteague, Va. 
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retary of the Massachusetts Fish and 
Game Association, told ine about this trap 
and has kindly provided me with full de- 
tails concerning it. 

A barrel is first cut in half. Two staves, 
on opposite sides from each other, are then 
cut out six to eight inches from their 
edges and two-inch mesh poultry netting 











Bob White Quail 
February March April 
DR. FRANK KENT 


Importer since 1915. Nota dissatisfied customer. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 












BOB WHITE QUAIL 


America’s Largest Producer 
Big, brown, native southern; also im- 
porter of Mexican bob white. Free 
range bred birds for restocking, 
and pen raised for pen breeding 


purposes. Deliver only, Decem- 
ber to April inclusive. Free 
Folder. 

M. E. BOGLE 


San Antonio, Texas 


A good set-up for catching prowling ver. 
min on the game farm 


is tacked over these apertures. In the bar- 
rel top a hole is bored for fastening a 
dead pheasant in place. Several small steel 
traps are set on the ground inside the over- 
turned half-barrel. A drawing of this trap 
by Mr. K. Collens, for which we are duly 
grateful, is shown on the first page of 
this department. 

“Mr. Weasel happens along and finds 
what seems to be a chicken coop or a 
compartment that has been wired off to 
keep him out and at once he starts 
in to investigate. When he crawls through 
the wire he immediately steps into a trap. 
Mr. Sherman has found these traps very 
effective and during the past summer he 
caught one whole family of five weasels 
that were raiding his brood stock of 
quail,” says Mr. Aylward in his letter 
to me. 

There are a number of other species 
of vermin to be dealt with at some future 





WEATHERLY FARMS 


306 Weatherly Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
Offers: Chinese pheasants. Known as “Ore- 
gon pheasant”. Best strain known. Also 
Mongolias and other breeds. Eggs in season. 
Order early. Big money and much pleasure 
in this business. We help you. 


time and which lack of space will not per- 
mit my discussing now. In the interim, 
I cannot urge my readers too strongly to 
make a careful check on their own vermin 
problems, because we cannot hope to oper- 
ate successful game farms unless we keep 
the enemies of our game birds under 
control. 











PHEASANTS 


Full winged pheasants for liberation, or se- 
lected breeders, $2.75 to $4.00 each, depend- 
ing on size and date of shipment. No brailed 
birds. Satisfaction and live arrival guaranteed. 


DERBY GAME FARM 
Box 4, Pittstown, New Jersey 


WHY GAME FARMS FAIL 


LETTER came in recently that ran 
something like this: “You are a 
wrong when you say there is money @ 
game breeding. I have tried for two years 
to find some of that money but all I have 
seen was what came out of my own pock- 








Sold 
FIELD & STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Facts on Fur Far 





et to pay expenses. The foster-mothers 
kill the young pheasants and I can’t sell 
the few I am able to bring up. Rats killed 
all my young ducks this year. Game breed- 
ing is about as profitable as selling phono 
graphs to bull frogs. I’m selling out by 





today for your copy. ; 
American National Fox & Fur Breeders Association 
of the fur brooding Industey 
Min: lis, Minnesota 


cK night Bidg. 





liberating my birds.” 

Success comes only to the “stickers”— 
to those who persist, despite their occa 
sional feelings of discouragement and keep 
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on working and hitting the line. Some- 
times a lucky break lays a fortune in your 
lap but there are more fortunes made by 
sticking to the job than in any other way. 
If you can’t seem to make a financial suc- 
cess with your game birds, it is quite 
likely your own fault. Given the right 
place and good birds, you can make them 
pay in one way or another if you just 
want to badly enough. 

Keep up your courage and when you 
need help on any item regarding game 
propagation or the management of the 
game farm, don’t forget that I am always 
ready to give you personal assistance. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
PHEASANTS IN KENTUCKY 


Game-BreepInG EpitTor. 


I would appreciate very much if you will help 
me out in regard to pheasant raising. I have 
raised poultry for a number of years and I feel 
certain I can raise pheasants. The place where 
I want to release these birds after I have grown 
them is in what is known as the “knobs” section 
of Kentucky. These knobs are about 500 feet 
high and are covered with a twenty-year growth 
of timber, with a lot of scattered, big timber. 
This consists of oak, pine, cedar, beech and all 
manner of vines and underbrush. The rock for- 
mation is of the shale variety. 

The only animals in the section are a few 
scattered gray foxes and opossums. The brush 
is so thick and the ground so rough that, unless 
one has a good dog, his chances for shooting are 
very poor. 

What I want to do is this: Before I have 
raised my birds I want to go through all the ra- 
vines and sheltered places and sow natural foods, 
so as to hold the birds where they will be planted. 
The country is well watered with natural springs 
and shallow pools. What would you advise plant- 
ing? What should 100 ring-neck eggs cost apd 
could I hatch these in an incubator and raise 
them in a brooder? 


Mack Sexr, Kentucky. 


Answer: Practically everything that bears. edi- 
ble seeds or fruit will form a welcome put of 
the ring-neck’s diet. From what you say, I judge 
that your tract already has an abundant supply 
of natural food. The type of soil of these ravines 
will be the deciding factor. Corn, millet, rape, 
buckwheat, rye, wheat, sunflower, etc., would 
all be good. Or anything of the berry family 
would do very well—blackberries, raspberries, 
etc. Wild roses bear red seed balls that are usu- 
ally above the snow. See what grows best on 
your place and what provides the most food. 
The feeding places of the wild birds are mighty 
good indications. If you have no wild birds on 
the place, something is the matter and game 
should not be liberated there until the condition 
is remedied. 

hundred ring-neck eggs would cost you 
about $30.00 at the game farms. 

If you are going to liberate the birds you 
raise, I would not advise you to use incubators 
and brooders. They may be successful, but 
have never seen a bird raised by machinery that 
was anywhere nearly as good as birds of the 
same strain reared with bantams. The best plan 
for you would be to plant the broods with the 
bantams when the youngsters are about two 
weeks old. Hold them by regular feedings of 
grain at regular places. Later the bantams can 
be caught and the pheasants left to themselves. 

Epitor GaME-Breepinc Dept. 


A SUGGESTION 


Game-BreepinG Epitor: 


Needless to say I enjoy your Game Breeding 
Department immensely, but I would like to see 
you devote more space to ducks. As far as I can 
recall I have never seen anything in Fietp & 
Stream about raising waterfowl. 

Ouiver Swett, Michigan. 


Answer: Thank you very much for your sug- 
gestion. Of course, you realize that the majority 
of our readers are interested in raising upland 
birds and for that reason we have not published 
very much in this Department about waterfowl. 
I’m glad to inform you, however, that we have a 
lead article on ducks scheduled for the February 
issue and there may be a few short notes about 
them in the meantime. 

We certainly appreciate such letters as yours. 
They help us to get a line on the things that 
our readers are looking for. 

Game-Breepine Epitor. 


WANTED: NORTHERN QUAIL 


The following message has just been received 
by this department: “Please put me in touch 
Barber, 


with Northern quail breeders, H. 
uf Acres, Martinsville, Indiana.” 
Can some of our readers assist this gentleman? 

Game-Breepinc Eprtor. 
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Send today for latest Crown cata- 
log —a post card will bring it. 























— Fyee 


SAVE MONEY == 
on Wire Ketting 


Buy from Crown at wholesale prices. 
all wire netting orders. 
from large stocks at Clinton, Mass., Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle, and Minneapolis. 
generous discounts. Find out about the new low cost 
steel construction for bird and animal enclosures. Deal 
with Crown and buy more for your money. 


CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 


1150 Tyler Street N. E. 











Big saving on 
Prompt delivery in all sizes 


Write for prices and 







This Business Established 1878 


Minneapolis, Minn, 





ORDER YOUR SUPPLY OF 
MONTCALM RINGNECKS NOW 


Ringnecks of the Montcalm strain are superior 
birds. They are thick set, strong in flight, hardy, 
withstanding rigorous winters. They will stay with- 
in reasonable bounds if provided with regular 
food supply and cover. 

These birds, developed at Montcalm Game Farm, 
excel in brilliant color, are prolific layers and will 
add materially to the attractiveness of your estate 
or shooting preserve. 

We are in a position to supply you with a trio 
or five hundred, at reasonable prices. Safe delivery 
and fair dealing guaranteed. Write us today. 


MONTCALM GAME FARM 
R. F. D. No. 3, Box N 
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The Premier Game Farm of 
Europe. Est. 24 years. 









Over 12,000 Stock 
Pheasants, all 
breeds. Pheasant 
Eggs April to July 
Hungarian Part- 
Fancy Pheasants. Write or 





ridges. 
cable for quotations and lists. 


(JAXBIRD 





Phoenixville, Pennsylvania = saying PHEASANT FARM 
| pcaaybied, * Great Missenden, England 


















illustrated book. 
ground. Write, describe grounds, 





2000 PHEASANTS 
FOR SALE 


December and January Delivery 
Quality Ringnecks—Reasonable Prices 


CAROLINA PHEASANTRY 
BENSON, N. CAR. 








g) SquabBook FREE 


aN n 
Cd Betahtiched, 30 years. Founder of squab industry 


are 
plies. Reference, any bank. We _— breeding 
months’ trial, insuring satisfactio: 


PR Fd faites by ry 5 rich trade. Raised in 1 mo: 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
504 H St., Melrose, Massachusetts 


est business in the world in pigeons and sup- 
stock everywhere on three 








“GAME FARMING” 


By Horace Mitchell 


A text-book telling how to raise: 
Pheasants, Quail, Wild Ducks @& 
Ornamental Birds 
by the most up-to-date and econom- 
ical methods. 


Completely illustrated 
$2.50 per copy postpaid. 
Send orders to: 


Haley Publishing Company 


Dept. A P. O. Box 341 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire 





WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 
Pioneers in Developing Better Hunting and Fishing Grounds 


ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH, MUSKRATS. 
UPLAND GAME BIRDS and ANIMALS 


Plant their Natural Foods. 
where only a few are now stopping. No need to go miles for sport. Bring abundance 

of game or fish to your favorite hunting or fishing grounds by planting Wild Rice, 
Wild Celery, Duck Potato and over 30 other Attractive Natural Foods described in free 
It tells what, when, 


Provide cover. You can bring and hold thousands 


where and how to plant a ——— feeding 
and receive free planting advice an 


BOX 331-A Osh KOSH, WIS. 


TARNEDGE FOXES 


ESTABLISHED 1910 


The Prize Winning Ranch 


Every fox sold is bred 
by Prize Winners 


40 Pairs of Prize Winners 


: 


The Oldest Ranch in the U. §. 
Catalogue SABATTIS, N. Y. 








MUSKRATS 


FOR SALE in any quantity, the Famous Ontario 
Muskrats. They make the finest grade of Hudson Seal. 


We are booking orders now for fall delivery. 
Write us for quotations. 
BIG CREEK MUSKRAT FARMS, Limited 
612-14-16-18 Lister Block 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 





RAISE CHINCHILLA 


ZEALAND WHITE 


FUR. RABBITS 


Aue om alt cust 
Paying up to $6.50 each. Large yg 
book, catalog and contract, also cop 
Fur Fi ee ot S for 10 cents. “STAM 
OUTDOOR CO.,Box 1164, Holmes Park, Mo. 





FREE 
COPY 





Silver Fox News, F., 370 Seventh Avenue, New York 


An nnusual magazine filled with 
up-to-the-minute fur farming 
news. Contains lessons, helpful 
hints and valuable suggestions 
for a fur farmer and those plan- 
ning to raise silver foxes for 
profit. Send for FREE copy or 
enclose $1 for 4 consecutive is- 
sues and our confidential Fur 
Market report and large illus- 
trated grading chart. 








Decoys—Callers—Trained Birds 
Shot over often 1928-29-30 
Wild er se 5. 50-$5.00 pair. English Callers 1928- 
Toe 0—$10.00-$8.00-$7.00 pair; Belgian Callers 
$15.00 pair: "Black Mallard $10.00 pair. D Book 
25¢, Goose Booklet 25c. — trained Canada Geese, 
Chinese Geese, Wood Ducks, and other Ducks, Geese, 
Pea-Fowls. Pure Bred Stock. Safe arrival guar- 
anteed (100 Birds cheaper). 
BREMAN CO., Danville, tl. 



























Ques. What kind of worm or parasite 
is it that has been found in the necks of 
cottontail rabbits in this district? I found 
a lump in a rabbit's throat and knew it 
wasn't a boil as it was too large. After 
cutting the lump open I found it to be a 
worm of a sort of brownish color, resem- 
bling somewhat a leech. It had a suction 
mouth and was about an inch long, very 
round and fat, and it had rings on it some- 
thing like those on a snail. 


Ans. You very probably found a warble 
which is the larva of various flies and 
occurs between the skin and the flesh of 
the rabbit. Warbles in rabbits originate 
from eggs deposited by the adult flies on 
the rabbit’s hair. They are fairly common 
in wild rabbits. Absolute identification of 
the kind of warble is, of course, impossible 
but it is probably the larva of Cuterebra 


This department, which appears each month, 
interesting questions concerning natural histery, wild life and 


outdoor Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


IROQUOIS DAHL 


lore. 


Ans. The fitch is the European ferret, 
also called the polecat or foul mart. It 
runs to a length of some 16 inches, tail 
being about 5% inches of this length. 
Fitch is one of the common names given 
this animal. 


Ques. I have heard of the fool-hen, fool- 
grouse and fool-bird, but would like to 
have the fool-quail identified. 

Ans. Fool-quail is the local name some- 
times given the Massena partridge (black 
or black-billed quail) in some parts of 
Arizona. 


Ques. It has been claimed by some of 
our group that the raccoon has to soak its 
food in water to soften it, because of weak 
teeth. Is there any ground for this belief? 

Ans. The raccoon has forty good teeth, 
two less than the bear, and, while its 
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1001 Outdoor Questions 


is devoted to all 













snail. Propagation is by means of egg 
deposits. 
Ques. IVhere did the canvasback duck 


get its reputation for being so much more 
tasty when cooked than other ducks? 

Ans. Chesapeake Bay canvasbacks feed 
on wild celery which gives the flesh a 
superior flavor. Otherwise it is not more 
tasty than related species. 

Ques. Which are the largest—the front 
or the hind claws of the grissly bear? 

Ans. The front claws. 

Ques. (1) Does the purple martin breed 
at an altitude of 4,200 feet? (2) Is this 
bird a swallow? 

Ans. (1) Yes. (2) Yes. 

Ques. I have six tadpoles which were 

very small when I 





cuniculi or a re- 
lated species. 
Ques. IWVhat was 


the length of the 


TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT 


got them two 
months ago. So far, 
though they have 
grown larger, they 





tooth in the so-call- 
ed “saber- toothed 
tiger” of caveman 
days; or is this ani- 
mal more or less 
legendary? 


Ans. The upper 
canine teeth of ani- 
mals that equaled 
in size our present- 
day tigers extended 
some five inches or 


more below the 
lower jaw. There 
is nothing legen- 


dary about the sa- 
ber-toothed tiger, as 
recovered skulls 
have such dentistry 
attached. 





ren SPpenvewma_ 
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show no indication 
of turning into 
frogs. How long 
does the process 
take? 

Ans. The tadpole 
stage usually lasts 
from three to four 
months in common 
species but cold, 
absence of sunshine 
and scarcity of food 
may delay meta- 
morphosis and may 
cause them to hiber- 
nate in the unde- 
veloped state. 

Ques. What ani- 
mal ts it that is said 
to be the only one 
that is able to kill 








Ques. Can you 
tell me what animal 
in this country and 
Canada _ corres- 
ponds to the sable 
of northern Europe 
and Asia? 

Ans. The Amer- 


ican sable or pine 





AFTER placing a pound of bacon on the table in the kitchen of her 
home, Mrs. George Sabol of Perryopolis, Pennsylvania, left the 
room for a few minutes. When she returned, the bacon had strangely 
disappeared. Looking frantically about for it, she happened to glance 
out of the window where she saw an immense blacksnake eagerly gulp- 
ing down the last morsel of her precious bacon. 


and make a meal of 
the porcupine? 
Ans. The pekan 
or fisher is said to 
kill the porky by 
biting it in the belly 
and tunnelling up 
through. This is an 








marten. 

Ques. Will you kindly decide a little ar- 
gument among some of our club members? 

‘A” says that a skunk cannot throw scent 
if he is picked up by the tail and “B” says 
that he can? 

Ans. Don’t get reckless, boys! Use a 
twelve-foot pole if you are going to pick 
the skunk up by the tail. “B” is absolutely 
correct. Unless in a wild rage, no skunk 
uses its tail to throw scent. 


Ques. J am inclosing herewith a num- 
ber of ads offering “fitch” for sale at 
from $75 to $150 a pair. Is there a fur- 
bearing animal of this name or is fitch a 
processed fur? Webster lists fitch as pole- 
cat or skunk. How could they be offered 
for sale when there “ain’t no such ani- 


mal’? Can you give me this information? 





molars do not seem to be well suited for 
grinding or mincing, they are perfect for 
crushing food. 


Ques. (1) How can the sex of a crow 
be determined by observation? (2) I was 
reading a story by William Beebe in which 
he states asa fact that he saw a shearwater 
loop in its flight. Is this possible? I 
thought birds were incapable of this 
maneuver. (3) How do snails propagate? 

Ans. (1) It is impossible to determine 
the sex of a crow by observation in its 
wild state—either in flight or at any dis- 
tance. (2) In case of heavy winds abeam, 
one might readily conceive of a bird loop- 
ing in its flight. Mr. Beebe’s observations, 
naturally, have the greatest of weight. 
(3) Both sexes are united in a single 


old Indian belief. 


Ques. IVill the duck hawk kill small 
game and birds besides ducks? 

Ans. While the duck hawk is found 
mainly in the vicinity of water where it 
preys on ducks, it will kill hares, ptarmi- 
gan, grouse, quail, pigeons and domestic 
poultry, as well as shore birds. 


Ques. To what weight does the caper- 
cailsie or black cock of England grow? 

Ans. Male birds may reach a weight 
of twelve or more pounds, though the hen 
is much smaller. 


Ques. What is the average number of 


young in a muskrat litter? How many 
litters will a pair bring forth in a season? 


Ans. From six to nine at a birth. Three 
litters in a season are not uncommon. 
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YOU WILL FIND IT HERE! 


| WESTERN, DETECTIVE, STORIES OF ACTION >, 





I YOU want to read the most thrilling and 

exciting detective and western stories you 
have ever read—stories that are masterpieces of 
dramatic action and romance—stories of such 
throbbing human interest and so real and convinc- 
ing that you can’t lay one down until you have 
finished it—stories, clean and powerful, of the 
conflict of emotions and passions that so often lead 
to violence and death— 

ALL written of real men by real men who know 
their stuff and don’t have to give you make-believe— 

You will find them here, in Brack Mask. 

The four outstanding detective stories of the 
past two years were first published in BLack Mask; 
and the author of one of them was paid $25,000.00 
for the movie rights! 

This advertisement would not be in Field & 
Stream if we did not know that Black Mask would 
be enjoyed by every two-fisted man who loves dan- 
ger and excitement and values brains, courage and 
skill with a gun. 






GUN THUNDER 


TRAILING TROUBLE 


FREDERICK NEBEFI 


Arthur H. Hood 
HARD TO KILL 
FE. and M. Scott 
STOLEN JUSTICE 


Tom Curry 


SILENCE HOUSE 


Ramon Decolta 
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Read these stories in the January issue, 
on sale after December 12th. 


GUN THUNDER 


A magnificent story of the work of a hard-boiled private 
detective up against a gang of murdering crooks. 


TRAILING TROUBLE 


The kind of western story that you will like—a real 
story of the real west, packed with excitement, mystery 
and action. 


HARD TO KILL 


Another great detective story—of real detective work 
by two seasoned veterans of the plain-clothes service. 
The gang they go after gets one of them, but it’s the 
other way round with his partner. 


SILENCE HOUSE 


Joe Gar, famous Philippine Islands detective, unravels 
a crime mystery. Filled with the color and atmosphere 
of the Islands as they are. 


STOLEN JUSTICE 


Another case of the famous “Mac”, Detective, First 
Grade, and terror to crooks. 


TAKING HIS TIME 


A very short story that will give you the best laugh you 
have had for a year. 


Get a Copy From Any Newsdealer and See 
Why 200,000 People Read Black Mask Every Month 











The Sportsman 


Specifications: 20 gauge, 3 shots, 


take down, cross-bolt safety, 26 
inch plain barrel in regular 
grade, all chokes. Regular 
stock dimensions 14” 
long, 2%" drop at heel, 
154” at comb. Weight 
about 6% Ibs. 





ee a Price, Standard Model 12 
Grade, $|9.85 

Specifications: .22 caliber, slide 

action, repeating rifle. Take down, 

beautiful dark American walnut 

stock. Chamberedto take, without 
adjustment, .22 short, .22 long 
and .22 long rifle cartridges. 

Length taken down 2572”. 
Weight 474 Ibs. 





WHAT GREATER THRILL— 
A NEW GUN FOR CHRISTMAS 
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